


A Diamond 


Anniversary 


Three quarters of a century 
ago a “milling revolution” 
was taking place. Rollers 
were replacing buhrstones 
and the middlings purifier 
was making magic in the 
mill. At this dawn of 
modern milling, too, The 
Northwestern Miller was 
born and it has followed 
faithfully and continuously 
the happy fortunes of the 
industry it then chose to 


serve, 
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7ES, every grain of wheat that passes through our 
mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 

More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 

This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
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heat takes a bath 


Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 

In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 


All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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You take pride in turning out high-quality pastries . . . and you really 
get a chance to show your stuff with Pillsbury’s Pastry Flours. ~ 

They give your pastry experts an able assist in producing the most 
tempting pastry items you could wish for . . . the kind 


» 


that keep sales and profits heading upward. 
There’s a bakery-proved Pillsbury Pastry Flour for every 


pastry requirement—for tender piecrust, flaky specialties, 


cookies, crackers, cones, wafers. Each of these flours is e® ; : 
Pt Pillsbury's 


designed for smooth blending, @ Dotted Circle 


@ ... Symbol of 


uniform baking performance, x a Reliability 
and sales-building delicacy in P| LLS 8 U RY S ys" 
your finished products. *e 


What about giving one of Pa stry Flou rs 3 


these Pillsbury brands a try? 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. - General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


COPYRIGHT 1947, PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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100 LBS. NET 


MOTHER HUBBARD UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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THE NAME HUBBARD —Synonymous with Quality 
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* « QUALITY SINCE 1878 « * * * * 
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HUNTING FOR THE RIGHT FLOUR? Get set for Atkinson’s— it’s Bin-aged. 
Aerated before, during and after storage, matured by controlled time and tem- 
perature, it comes to you fully aged ready to go in production. Always uniform, 


too, because long runs for storage mean more accurate milling. Switch to Atkin- 
son’s—It’s BIN-AGED*! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER aay IF YOU TAKE YOUR TIME Rae 
Reenemnationnell 


*Tt’s Bin-aged” trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Your Feed Bags do Double Work 


WHEN THEY’RE STYLED IN BEMILIN PRINTS 


Demand for double-purpose, dress-print bags began sweeping 
the country years ago. It’s bigger than ever now. Take advantage 
of this demand by packing your feed in Bemis Bemilin Bags. 


Thus, you get the benefit of exclusive patterns created by noted 
New York designers ... patterns with a flair women prefer. 
There’s a wide variety... different, unusual, desirable patterns 
usually found only in high-priced, exclusive garments. 


The Bemis Band-Label, printed with rich, colorful inks, keeps 
your brand highly visible for all-round identification. Yet the 
pasted label is easily removed by soaking in water. For extra 
Sales power, pack your feed in Bemilin Bags. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore © Boise * Boston * Brooklyn Peco Louisville *>Memphis*Minneapoli: 

Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago * Denver ant New Orleans » New York City * Norfolk 
Detroit * East Pepperell « Indianapolis Compan? Oklahoma City « Omaha «+ Orlando 
Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles : Peoria*Pittsburgh*Salina*Salt Lake City 
$t. Helens, Ore, * St, Louis + San Francisco * Seattle + Wichita » Wilmington, Calif, 
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WM.KELLY 


Mae INTE 
COMPANY 


A Name lo Judi... 


You can put your trust in the name of KELLY’S FAMOUS when 
it comes to buying flour. The good baking qualities of KELLY’S 
“FAMOUS are worthy of this respected brand name, known for 
many years as the mark of highest quality in flour. 













Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grein Storage 1,000060i bus. 


a 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


giue you these 
nceded 


aduantages 


Merck Enrichment Wafers The Merck method of pro- Merck Enrichment Wafers 

e dissolve rapidly, yielding a « duction provides you with « are manufactured under 

suspension of extremely fine wafers of satinlike appearance, _rigid specifications, and their 

particles: This promotes uni- free from chips and dust. enrichment content is labora- 
form distribution of all enrich- tory controlled. 


ment ingredients. 














‘These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 





Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX! CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elktun, Va. « Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 














Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and | 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
' Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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FINER BREAD : 
QUALITIES 


¢y of the most evident quali- 
ties of HAVASAK is the ease 
with which you can produce a good 
looking loaf—inside and out. Fine 
texture, good development and top 
notch eating qualities ... . that’s 
HAVASAK’S specialty. 


There is a reason for the fine bak- 
ing performance of HAVASAK. 
This top-notch flour is milled from 
choice hard winter wheats, care- 
fully selected from the finest grow- 
ing areas of the Southwest, and 
expertly milled under strict labo- 
ratory control. 


HAVASAK will help keep your 
loaf the way you want it all the 
time. 
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Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 
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SECURITY mine company, Inc. 
' ABILENE, KANSAS ~ i 
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10 Million-Bushel 
Monthly Limit on 
CCC Buying Urged 


OMAHA—A proposal that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. be limited 
in its wheat buying to 10 million bush- 
els monthly from December through 
the first half of March was made last 
week to congressmen by A. H. Erick- 
son, president of the Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Inc., Omaha flour broker. 

Mr. Erickson said such action 
would be effectual in controlling 
prices of wheat and could result in a 
drop of 20@30¢ bu. 

The proposal was made in tele- 
grams to Senators Hugh Butler and 
Kenneth F. Wherry of Nebraska, Ar- 
thur Capper and Clyde M. Reed of 
Kansas, and Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 

Sen. Wherry said he would bring 
the suggestion before the Senate ap- 
propriations committee which is 
studying the effect of the European 
export program on domestic econ- 
omy. Sen. Butler has taken up the 
proposal with U. S. Department of 
Agriculture officials. 

Mr. .Erickson said the proposal 
should be brought before Congress 
“because if they do not stop the CCC 
purchases we may wind up in scarcity 
position without any control.” 

The announcement of such a limi- 





NEW ORLEANS BAKERY 
LABOR STRIKE CONTINUES 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe local bak- 
ery labor strike remains unsettled. 
Seven out of nine larger wholesale 
baking plants started operations late 
in November with skeleton crews of 
non-union bakers, bat production was 
far below normal. This bread is be- 
ing picked up by retailers’ trucks, 
Since they are still unable to operate 
their delivery services. 
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Harriman Offers Plan for Controls 





would have tendency totabiize the- ADMIN ISTRATION WOULD DIVIDE 
POWERS AMONG U. S. AGENCIES 


No Centralized Administration of Controls Planned, Com- 
merce Secretary Tells House Banking, Currency 
Committee in Presenting Request for Authority 


wheat market, since the fact that the 
government has purchased unlimited 
quantities at all times is a major 
factor in present high wheat prices. 
Present CCC purchases are sufficient 
to carry the agency through March, 
and by that time the nation will be 
in a better position to assess the out- 
look for the new wheat crop, he said. 





Export Goal in Sight; CCC Buys 
1,330,719 Bu. Wheat in Week 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is within 
sight of the 470 million-bushel ex- 
port mark despite reduced procure- 
ment of grains and wheat flour dur- 
ing the past week, it was unofficially 
revealed this week. If, as has been 
advocated in some quarters, the gov- 
ernment is compelled to hold wheat 
exports to a level which will insure 
a wheat carry-over of not less than 
200 million bushels, it is seen that 
Commodity Credit Corp. might be 
compelled to halt further wheat buy- 
ing for export. 

It is believed in trade channels 
that with prospective purchases of 
rye which have been ordered but not 
yet undertaken and procurement of 
other grains in Latin America the 
470 million-bushel mark, including 
commercial exports, is virtually at- 
tained. 


Break Held Possible 


A sudden withdrawal of CCC buy- 
ing might easily precipitate a break 
in the bull wheat market, it is ob- 
served, with some predicting a 25@ 
50¢ break in current wheat prices. 
However such a sharp dip in wheat 
prices would be accompanied by a 
rapid increase in wheat feeding to 
animals unless the price of corn fol- 
lowed the bread grain down. That 
a corn price decline would occur 
is admitted, but it is doubted that 


the corn price would fall as sharp- 
ly as that of wheat. 

Under those circumstances, if 
wheat stocks threatened to disap- 
pear into hog troughs it might be 
necessary for the government to re- 
enter the market to bid wheat away 
from animals. This could result in 
the carry-over falling into the hands 
of the government, a condition which 
neither the grain trade nor the proc- 
essing industry appears to relish. 


Purchases Reported 


The USDA reported that CCC 
bought 1,330,719 bu. wheat during 
the period from noon of Nov. 21 to 
noon of Nov. 28. 

Last week’s flour purchases totaled 
60,000 Ib. (1,398 bu., wheat equiva- 
lent). Purchases of oats totaled 541,- 
000 bu.; grain sorghums, 5,893 bu., 
and rye, 17,857 bu. The grain sor- 
ghums were bought from distillers. 
No other grains were bought. 

Wheat was bought last week 
through Portland (161,209 bu.), Chi- 
cago (443,028), Minneapolis (451,482), 
and Kansas City (275,000) offices. 

Purchases of wheat since July 1 
total 188,736,275 bu. Purchases of 
flour since July 1 total 1,126,721,700 
lb. (25,076,561 bu., wheat equivalent). 
Cumulative total for barley is 5,- 
187,393 bu, oats 5,279,958 bu., grain 
sorghums 3,562,661 bu., rye 18,857 bu. 
and corn 2,000 bu. 





Exchange Spokesmen Deny Need of 
CEA Controls Over Grain Margins 


WASHINGTON — Approximately 
20 witnesses, representing the major 
commodity markets in the U.S., stat- 
ed the case of these markets against 
the proposal of the administration 
that the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority be given the power to fix mar- 
gins in the markets. 

The statements represented all 
Shades of opinion in opposition to 
further government controls over the 
commodity markets except those al- 
Teady in effect under CEA. 

The hearings, conducted by the 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, were brought about by the 
decision of Sen. Robert A. Taft (R., 
Ohio), who agreed to hear exchange 
Tepresentatives after President Tru- 
man, Tom Clark, attorney-general, 
and other administration officials had 
accused the exchanges of being gam- 
bling _places—“gambling in human 
misery.” 


Since the original attack on the 
exchanges by administration leaders, 
the focus of attention has shifted 
from control over commodity markets 
to price, rationing and domestic al- 
location controls. In the latter possi- 
bility there is greater danger to the 
commodity markets than the threat 
of CEA legislative control’ extension 
requested directly by the govern- 
ment, trade observers believe. Under 
domestic allocation powers, the gov- 
ernment could effectively curtail fu- 
tures trading to a point where dis- 
cussions over margin requirements 
would be meaningless. 

Consequently, this change in the 
fundamental problem placed addi- 
tional emphasis upon the testimony 
of Colin S. Gordon, vice president of 
the Quaker Oats Co. and former dep- 
uty price administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration. 

Mr. Gordon told the committee that 


it could not implement an anti-infla- 
tion program with the 10-point pro- 
posal offered to Congress by Presi- 
dent Truman. Lacking the emotional 
urge or stimulus of a war, he said, 
the cooperative impulse of the peo- 
ple to assist in price control enforce- 
ment was lacking. 


Diagnoses European Problem 


On the basis of his conversations 
with postwar visitors to Europe, Mr. 
Gordon expressed the conviction that 
all persons familiar with wartorn 
Europe would agree that the pre- 
scription for recovery is “Make those 
countries go to work physically and 
clean up their black markets and 
stabilize their currency and you will 
once again see exchange of goods and 
distribution that will bring in from 
the farm areas to urban areas badly 
needed food and that this will re- 


(Continued on page 16) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
administration has asked for broad 
price, ration and domestic allocation 
authority, it was revealed here this 
week that it does not plan a cen- 
tralized administration under a re- 
newed Office of Price Administra- 
tion but plans to function under di- 
vided administrative authority. This 
policy was first disclosed during the 
examination of W. Averell Harriman, 
secretary of commerce, by Rep. Jesse 
Wolcott (R., Mich.), chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Harriman stated that the gov- 
ernment proposed to divide price con- 
trol power over different commodity 
groups among the appropriate agen- 
cies involved. For example, food price 
control would be regulated by the 
Department of Commerce and fuel 
price operations would be at the 
Department of Interior. While not 
expressly stated, wage controls would 
be in the hands of officials of the 
Department of Labor if the Harri- 
man explanation is followed. 


Asks for Pattern 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee, which is holding hear- 
ings on the price and ration control 
aspects of the President’s message 
to Congress, had difficulty in draw- 
ing from Mr. Harriman a precise ex- 
pression of how he would apply the 
broad -powers to price and ration 
and domestically allocate commodi- 
ties. The committee chairman told 
him that Congress could not draft 
legislation unless it was _ provided 
with some specific pattern. Mr. Har- 
riman said, however, that he would 
supply this pattern. 

Reiterating the President’s request 
for immediate price and ration and 
domestic allocation control authority, 
Mr. Harriman asserted that his ad- 
vocacy of these power grants was 
reluctant, but nevertheless he be- 
lieved them necessary at once as 
safeguards against runaway inflation. 

He insisted that controls would 
only be applied in what the ad- 
ministration now calls “selected 
areas” where the inflationary pres- 
sure is most extreme. Grain and 
meat were two commodities which 
he classified as in the selected areas. 
He told the committee that he be- 
lieved these areas could be sheltered 
from further price advances through 
cooperative action generally and a 
limited price control application. Yet 
he asserted that through the actions 
of a selfish minority the government 
aims might be defeated. 

“I feel that the power to impose 
limited direct control of prices and 
wages and to institute consumer ra- 
tioning on a few items should be 
granted now,” he said, “if we are 


(Continued on page 97) 
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LARGE WHEAT EXPORT PROGRAM “2222r.t2e G3 
THREAT TO DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Spokesmen for Industries Cite Need of Adequate Carry- 
Over at Senate Appropriations Committee Hear- 
ing; Warn Against Increased Wheat Feeding 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and a group of grain and other 
milling industry representatives, 
through a forceful presentation of 
facts concerning wheat supplies and 
export plans, are believed to have 
done more to dispel the real threat 
of a return of price control and ra- 
tioning than any other action taken 
since the President revealed his anti- 
inflation program to Congress. 

These gentlemen unanimously ex- 
pressed the willingness of their indus- 
tries to provide food supplies to for- 
eign nations but, in the main, told 
the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee that an extravagantly large 
wheat export program would imperil 
domestic economy and impair fur- 
ther relief efforts during the years in 
which the European Recovery Pro- 
gram is expected to operate. 


Larger Carry-Over Emphasized 


While there was some variance of 
opinion among these experts regard- 
ing the desirable size of the wheat 
carry-over, there was conformity of 
agreement that a carry-over larger 
than that planned by the government 
was essential. The experts set the 
desirable carry-over figure some- 
where between 200 and 250 million 
bushels. Mr. Pillsbury estimated the 
optimum carry-over at approximately 
20% of annual domestic use and was 
supported in this statement by D. A. 
Stevens of General Mills, Inc. 

The joint industry groups had been 
asked to appear before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee by Sen. 
Styles Bridges (R., N.H.), chairman, 
to express trade and industry opin- 
ions on the availability of supplies to 
meet the proposals of the govern- 
ment in regard to foreign aid. 


Other Products Discussed 


One immediate development of the 
testimony was the favorable approval 
by the Senate of an amendment to 
the interim foreign aid bill, which 
authorizes the secretary of agricul- 
ture to subsidize other surplus foods, 
such as dried fruits and sweet pota- 
toes down to an equivalent wheat 
cost on a caloric basis. Experts here 
say that the greatest gain will be 
made in dried fruits, of which nearly 
100,000 tons will be available and 
which are equal to wheat in caloric 
content pound for pound. Other 
claims were advanced that nearly 8 
million bushels of sweet potatoes will 
be available for substitution for 
wheat. . 

During the hearing, Sen. Leverett 
Saltonstall (R., Mass.) asked the in- 
dustry witnesses if they felt it desir- 
able to write into the law a require- 
ment that the secretary of agricul- 
ture be forced to control exports on 
the basis of insuring a wheat carry- 


over of not less than some safe level. 
If, for example, it was decided that 
a 250 million-bushel carry-over was 
a safe figure on the basis of the gov- 
ernment’s present wheat purchases, 
it is seen that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. would be immediately removed 
from the wheat market. 

In that event, government experts 
say that wheat would drop between 


meat prices the livestock population 
would chew up increasing quantities 
of grain, the reduction of which has 
been one of the major aims of the 
industries concerned and the govern- 
ment conservation goals. 

For the grain trade and major in- 
terior markets the following repre- 
sentatives explained to -the senators 
the supply situation and the crop 
prospects for the ensuing crop year: 
George Kublin, Kansas City; How- 
ard I, McMillan, Minneapolis; Richard 
F. Uhlmann, Chicago; Price Feuquay, 
Enid, Okla.; J. L. Welsh, Omaha, and 
C. D. Siegfried, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The trade representatives all in- 
formed the committee that great 
risks were involved in exporting the 

(Continued on page 96) 





GRAIN FACTS PRESENTED—Representatives of the grain trade ap- 
pearing before the Senate Appropriations Committee warned that the 
U.S. wheat carryover would be dangerously low if exports exceed 400 
million bushels in the crop year ending June 30. Gathered after the morn- 
ing session Nov. 26 are (left to right), Richard Uhlmann, Chicago Board 
of Trade; J. L. Welsh, Omaha Grain Exchange; Price Feuquay, Enid 
(Okla.) Board of Trade; Howard I. McMillan, Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change; C. D. Siegfried, Sioux City (Iowa) Grain Exchange, and Sen. 
Styles Bridges (R., N.H.), chairman of the committee. 








November Flour Production Down 
from October Total 


Flour mills reporting their production figures to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 16,552,175 sacks of flour during November. This is a decrease 
of 1,684,373 sacks from the October output. The same mills reported produc- 
tion of 16,873,949 sacks during November, 1946, or 321,774 sacks more than 
that for the past month. Two years ago the production for November was 
15,607,131 sacks and three years ago, 15,046,506. 

Based upon Census Bureau production figures for September, the latest 
available, mills rep6rting to The Northwestern Miller in that month made 
69% of the total produced in the U.S. Assuming that these mills operated 
at the same rate of capacity in November, the figures reported to The North- 
western Miller indicate that flour production for the U.S. during that month 


was 23,988,000 sacks. 


During November, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing the 
total durum production in the U.S., made 1,027,077 sacks of durum products, 
a decrease of 84,101 sacks from the output for October and 75,953 sacks over 


the production for November, 1946. 











Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 
Nov., Previous — November———————_, 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
ae rere. rere or *3,976,968 4,376,946 4,303,607 3,963,361 3,564,223 
US nc aks tk cab iV its Cae 6,275,925 6,930,021 6,197,592 5,420,410 5,120,077 
POUEE  wakicacrocscatoat’ - *2,504,745 2,573,890 2,403,468 2,230,536 2,274,028 
Central and Southeast * 2,285,544 2,694,496 2,482,581 2,502,821 2,532,012 
North Pacific Coast ........... *1,508,993 1,661,195 1,486,701 1,400,003 1,556,166 
GI <0 ha'niknsh gb bac Sd eeahe 16,552,175 18,236,548 16,873,949 15,607,131 15,046,506 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
Monthly Production of Duram Products 
Nov., Previous o—_Novem ber——__, 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
Ten companies ............56:. 1,027,077 1,111,178 961,124 1,078,813 965,527 


*Preliminary. 


tDuring one week in October 11 companies reported durum production. 





Parity Increases 
Sharply to New 
Record Nov. 15 


WASHINGTON — Parity for farm 
commodities moved up strongly in 
the month ended Nov. 15 and on that 
date.rates were the highest of record, 
Midmonth parity for major commc«adi- 
ties, with comparisons, follow (er 
bushel unless otherwise specified) : 

Nov. 15, Oct. 15, Nov. 15, 





1947 1947 19:6 
WHE wise i ticeae $2.14 $2.11 $1.87 
Corn 56 1.52 1.°6 
Oats .. .954 16 
Rye 1.72 1.53 
Barley 1.48 1.31 
Flax 6 oe 3.58 
Soybeans ......... 2.32 2.20 2.94 
Gr. sorghums, cwt. 2.93 2.89 2.57 
CENCE: Mle go 0'3 010-4 -3001 .2964 629 
ee See eee 17.60 17.40 15.10 
Mees, . .AORe viivsés. -624 -596 56 
WOO {te wake bees 4403 .4307 88 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HARRY BURROS ELECTED 


NEW YORK—Harry Burros, J:ur- 
ros Bag Co., Brooklyn, has been ei«ct- 
ed president of the Greater New Y ork 
chapter of the National Burlap Lag 
Dealers Assn., according to a recent 
announcement. Manny Kaye, North- 
eastern Bag Co., Bronx, became vice 
president, and Leon W. Morse, tly- 
Grade Bag Co., Inc., Brooklyn, was 
named secretary-treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST RESEARCH GROUP 
NAMES 36 NEW TRUSTEES 


KANSAS CITY — Among 36 new 
trustees recently named to the board 
of the Midwest Research Insti(ute, 
Kansas City, are Louis S. Myers, gen- 
eral manager, Rodney Milling Co.; 
George H. Davis, president, Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co.; Frank A. 
Theis, president, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co;:; Milton McGreevy, 
partner, Harris, Upham & Co., all of 
Kansas Cty; J. Leroy Welsh, Butler- 
Welsh Grain Co., Omaha; Henry J. 
Massman, Sr., National Tea Co., Chi- 
cago. 

At a meeting of the board here 
Nov. 26, a drive was opened for $94,- 
000 as a building fund and $100,000 
additional as working capital for the 
institute. The present home of the 
research organization at 4049 P:nn- 
sylvania Ave., Kansas City, wil! be 
used for pilot operating plants a(fter 
the new planned structure is built, 
Harold Vatborg, director, said. 

The institute is a research pro ect 
devoted to development of prod ‘cts 
and processes particularly adapt.ble 
to the industrial progress of the mid- 
dle western states. 
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KANSAS MILLING CO. 
GETS BUILDING PERM'TS 


WICHITA—The Kansas Milling “0. 
has taken out building permits tc :al- 
ing $84,500 covering new construc‘ ion 
‘and remodeling planned for its Wich- 
ita plant. 

Of the amount, $50,000 will be 
spent on the erection of a three-stcry 
building to be used as a grain mix!ng 
house. The malt building is to be cn- 
larged and remodeled at a cost of 
$20,000. A one-story metal storaze 
building will be remodeled for s@ck 
storage, with $7,500 spent in the work. 
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LONG ILLNESS FATAL 
TO ALFRED E. MALLON 


Vice President and Treasurer of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Fails to Re- 
cover After Operation 


MINNEAPOLIS — Alfred E. Mal- 
Jon, 55, vice president and treasurer 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died Nov. 29 
after a long illness at his home. in 
Hopkins, a Minneapolis suburb. He 
had undergone an operation July 12, 
and had recently returned from an 
extended rest leave on the West 
Coast. 

Mr. Mallon began with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. as office boy in 
1915, after graduating from Amherst 
College with a degree in geology and 
receiving his master’s degree in that 
same field in 1914 at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Promoted in rapid succession to 
the stock department and to the sales 
department, Mr. Mallon handled 
sales correspondence iin the latter de- 
partment until he joined the USS. 





Alfred E. Matlon 


Army Corps of Engineers in 1917. 
He saw service along the entire west- 
ern front, returning from France in 
July, 1919, 

Returning to Pillsbury in the ex- 
port department, Mr. Mallon . was 
made export manager Oct. 1, 1920. He 
was elected a director of the com- 
pany Sept. 16, 1930, and became a vice 
president Sept. 12, 1933. He was elect- 
ed treasurer May 7, 1940. 

Mr. Mallon was instrumental in 
forming the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. in August, 1942, and served as 
its first president for three years. Be- 
Cause of his activity in the export 
trade, associates have termed him 
- best known miller in Washing- 
on.” 

Named by the U.S. as an alternate 
delegate to the United Nations mone- 
tary and financial conference at 
Bretton Woods, N.H., in 1944, Mr. 
Mallon was the only representative 
of the milling industry present. 

Born in Minneapolis Sept. 11, 1892, 
Mr. Mallon received his elementary 
education here. He is survived by his 
widow, Kirsten, and a daughter, 
Kirsten Louise. 

Mr. Mallon was a member of a lo- 
cal American Legion post, the Minne- 
apolis Athletic Club, the Automobile 
Club of Minneapolis and the Amherst 
Club of New York. He was a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Millers National Federation, a direc- 
tor of the National Foreign Trade 





Council, New York, a member of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers’ tariff committee, and a member 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
foreign commerce committee. ~ 

The Minneapolis offices of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., opened one hour later 
Dec. 2, so that friends of Mr. Mallon 
might attend the funeral services, 
which were held at St. Joseph’s Cath- 
olic Church in Hopkins. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COST ACCOUNTANTS MEET, 
DISCUSS MANUAL REVISION 


KANSAS CITY—Discussion of the 
projected revision of the manual for 
flour mill accounting was discussed 
at the monthly meeting of the Flour 
Mill Cost Accountants Assn. Nov. 21. 
Grain accounting was stressed, and 
it was agreed that material for the 
first section of the work would be 
mailed to Hill Clark, treasurer, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, by 
Dec. 10. 

Various members of the organiza- 
tion are contributing articles to the 
grain section, according to W. E. 
Weakley, president of the group, and 
plans were formulated for the inclu- 
sion of a section on country elevators. 
M. A. Hess, Omaha (Neb.) Mills, Inc., 
was present at the meeting as a new 
member. 

The next meeting is set for Dec. 19 
at the Hotel Continental, Kansas 
City. Luncheon will be served at 
12:15 p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 
NAMES SANITATION ENGINEER 


KANSAS CITY—J. W. Cain, presi- 
dent of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has announced the 
appointment of Arthur J. Mattis as 
sanitation engineer for.the company’s 
plants. 

Mr. Mattis will devote his full time 
to maintenance and research work in 
connection with plant and product 
sanitation. 

He is a graduate of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, where he ma- 
jored in entomology, and later re- 
ceived a master of science degree in 
the same field. He has recently been 
connected with the Industrial Fumi- 
gant Co. of Chicago as its Kansas 
City office manager. He joined the 
Midland organization Dec. 1. 
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WORK STARTS ON. ELEVATOR 
FOR WAMEGO MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY — Work has begun 
on building a new elevator for the 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling Co. to re- 
place the structure which burned last 
Sept. 18. The new elevator will be 
larger than the old, having a capac- 
ity of 40,000 bu. Harry Graham, man- 
ager of the milling company, said 
the grain storage house probably will 
be completed by Jan. 15, if weather 
is favorable. 
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A-C PROMOTES H. K. SWAN 


MILWAUKEE — H. K.- Swan has 
been appointed sales manager of a 
newly established Grain and Chemical 
Milling Section of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. The section will include the 
former milling and extraction section 
and the new name was adopted to in- 
dicate more fully the fields it serves. 
The company does considerable busi- 
ness in the chemical field with roller 
mills, flaking mills and sifters, also 
packers and service elevators. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
HAS BEST YEAR ON RECORD 


Financial Statement for Fiscal Year Ended Aug. 31 Shows 
Net Income of $6,081,847; Assets Total $42,478,- 
816; Milling Capacity 84,000 Sacks 


MINNEAPOLIS — An increase of 
more than $2,600,000 in net income, 
as compared with the previous fiscal 
year, is reported in the annual finan- 
cial statement of the International 
Milling Co. for the year ended Aug. 
31, 1947. The company financial re- 
port indicates that the past year was 
the best on record with a net income 
of $6,081,847.79 after deducting ac- 
crued taxes of $5,172,713.59. 

Total current assets of the com- 
pany Aug. 31 were reported at $42,- 
478,816.78 while current liabilities to- 
taled $16,620,345.59. A year ago total 
assets amounted to $36,299,575.69 and 
liabilities totaled $15,631,752.20. 

Total daily flour milling capacity 





Distillers Disagree 
Over Proposal to 
Resume Operations 


WASHINGTON—Big groups in the 
distilling industry are wrangling over 
plans to resume production. It is be- 
lieved that the government is study- 
ing a proposal to permit resumption 
of operations after Dec. 31 on the 
basis of an over-all use of 3 million 
bushels monthly by the industry. 

The controversy within the indus- 
try is over the allocation pattern for 
this usage. One group favors an al- 
location percentage, based on a pe- 
riod selected from earlier months of 
operation this year. This would pre- 
vent companies without historical ex- 
perience at that time from partici- 
pating in the allocation pattern. 

Another group has recommended 
that grain be allocated on the basis 
of actual beverage sales during a se- 
lected base period. This is also seen 
as inequitable to some. 

A third proposal is that the indus- 
try be operated on the basis of the 
war years, when distillers were per- 
mitted periods of free time or holi- 
days in which they would operate for 
production of beverage alcohol. 


of the company now is 84,000 sacks, 
an increase of 4,000 sacks over the 
same date a year ago. The company 
has a total daily cereal capacity of 
2,700 sacks, all of it in Canada. 

The purchase of the Capital Ele- 
vator Co. in Duluth since the end 
of the company’s fiscal year has in- 
creased its total grain storage capac- 
ity to 29 million bushels. 

The statement also shows that im- 
provements in progress at the com- 
pany’s various plants totals $1,938,- 
258.48, with estimated cost to com- 
plete the-additions fixed at about 
$1,350,000. 


Dividend Increase 


Dividends of © $1,681,280.25 were 
paid during the year, compared with 
$795,926 in the preceding fiscal year. 
After payment of dividends and small 
adjustments, consolidated earned sur- 
plus at Aug. 31 was placed at $22,- 
983,205.28, compared with $18,566,- 
426.58 for the previous fiscal year. 

The Canadian excess profits tax 
of 100% affected the earnings of the 
company’s subsidiaries in that coun- 
try. That tax has since been repealed. 
The company’s total investment in 
Canada was reported at $10,831,- 
093.60. 

The consolidated balance sheet in- 
dicates a total of $8 million in long 
term notes maturing up to 1967. A 
year ago the total was $4.5 million. 
The increase of $3.5 million during 
the year in these obligations was 
made at an interest cost of 25%, as 
against a previous rate of 2%%. 

Three directors were added to the 
company’s board during the year. 
John Tatam, W. G. McLaughlin and 
G. H. Clark, while J. J. Kovarik 
reached the retirement age and re- 
signed. He was connected with the 
company’s large Buffalo mill. Other 
directors include F. A. Bean, Charles 
Ritz, J. M. Bruzek, P. B. Hicks, A. 
B. Dygert and Atherton Bean. Mr. 
Tatam was made secretary of the 
company. 

All of the officers and directors of 
the company are actively engaged in 
the operation of the business. 

A detailed financial statement of 
the company appears on page 95. 








Exports to Cuba 


Drop in October 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of U.S. flour during October declined from 
the September total but were the largest for October since 1943, according 
to statistics compiled by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. October im- 
ports of 86,752 200-lb. sacks compare with September imports of 139,951 
sacks. The 10-month total for the current year is 1,581,090 sacks, larger than 
the total for the same period last year. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 

















1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,256 
161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 167,403 
93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 
235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 
107,205 131,632 142,797 136,726 141,148 130,112 
127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,690 
109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 
150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 145,694 140,009 
47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 30,933 139,951 
62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 86,752 
Sub-totals ..... 1,237,034 1,291,957 - 1,196,882 2,269,931 1,190,930 1,581,090 
November ......... 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 SUGRES...”  Seaneas 
December ......... 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 ee ee 
Totals .......+. 1,485,951 1,627,397  13463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424  ...+4. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Emergency re- 
lief of $597 million for France, Italy 
and Austria was approved by the top- 
heavy vote of 83 to 6 by the Senate 
Dec. 1. 

Action came in 15 days after Con- 
gress convened in special session at 
the call of President Truman. The 
bill was an authorization for an ap- 
propriation which also must be adopt- 
ed by Congress. 

Immediately after he learned of 
the Senate action, Mr. Truman tele- 
phoned. Senators Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.) and Barkley (D., Ky.) to 
“congratulate them and to thank 
them for the large part that they had 
in bringing about this result,” Charles 
G. Ross, presidential press secretary, 
reported. 


House Funds Lower 


The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee at the same time approved its 
own aid bill authorizing $590 mil- 
lion in interim aid for Europe and 
China. This was $38 million higher 
than the House group voted tenta- 
tively last week, but it still falls $70 
million short of the amount Presi- 
dent Truman originally asked for aid 
to Italy, France and Austria. 

The entire $38 million added by the 
action was earmarked for Italy, al- 
most all of it for wheat. 

A motion by Rep. James G. Ful- 
ton (R., Pa.) to restore $8,500,000 of 
the original $17 million cut from the 
wheat fund for France was defeated. 

Members said Rep. John D. Lodge 
(R., Conn.) made the motion to re- 
store the funds for Italy. 

Tentative earmarkings indicate that 
more than one half of the total is to 
be expended for food, and that wheat 
and other cereals and cereal prod- 
ucts will account for nearly half of 
the total. 

The aid bill was first amended last 
week as far as food exports are con- 
cerned. The amendment offered by 
Sen William F. Knowland (R., Cal.) 
provided that the secretary of agri- 
culture may subsidize surplus foods 
such as dried fruits and canned sweet 
potatoes and other commodities for 
the relief program. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under provisions 
of the amendment, would be em- 
powered to advance subsidy money to 
bring the price of the subsidized com- 
modity down to a price equivalent to 
wheat on a caloric basis. 

On the House side, the Interim Aid 
program is making slower progress 
as the House has decided to write its 
own version of the program. The 
measure as approved by the Senate 
committee consists of an extension 
of the U.S. foreign relief program 
which took over the wartime job of 
UNRRA. The funds authorized in 
S. 1774 are grants and not loans. 

Other expenditures for aid will be 
for fuel, fertilizer, seeds, cotton, med- 
ical supplies, etc. The Connally-Van- 
denberg bill specified that not more 
than 25% of the amount shall be 


used for procurement of supplies out- 
side the U.S. and also that procure- 
ment of petroleum and petroleum 
products shall, to the maximum ex- 
tent possible, be made from petro- 
leum sources outside the U.S. 

The Senate, in its first amendments 
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Senate Passes Interim Aid Bill, 
Wheat Largest Single Commodity 


to the proposal, proclaimed that the 
approval of a grant of funds is not a 
commitment that delivery of the 
commodities will be assured. This 
amendment is believed to have been 
inserted following the testimony be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, and Rep. 
Christian A. Herter (R., Mass.). Both 
these gentlemen cited the uncertainty 
of grain availability and, in respect 
to Mr. Herter, he questioned the 
actual size of the financial need of 
both France and Italy. 

Another amendment to the bill 
made by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee provided for full publicity by 
recipient countries as to the source of 
supplies delivered under the relief 
program and that these countries 
make the supplies available to their 
people at reasonable prices consistent 
with the economic conditions. within 


the country. 
In addition, the amendment 
charged the_ recipient countries 


with the responsibility of obtaining 
maximum distribution of indigenous 
grain production and not to- permit 
measures to exist which would reduce 
the locally produced supply or the 
utilization of foreign sources of sup- 
ply other than the U.S. In this con- 
nection it may be remembered that 
black marketing of meat, particularly 
in France, has acted as a deterrent 
to the farmers: so sell locally grown 


wheat to the government at con- 
trolled prices. 

An amendment introduced by Sen. 
James P. Kem (R., Mo.) provided for 
a guarantee that representatives of 
the American press and radio would 
be admitted upon request to France, 
Italy and Austria to observe the 
workings of the program. 

Another amendment authorizes the 
President to take measures to en- 
courage other nations to make avail- 
able assistance when possible. 

The bill authorizes the financial aid 
to be made under bilateral treaties 
with France, Italy and Austria sim- 
ilar to those previously in existence 
with Italy, Austria and Greece un- 
der the relief bill passed to take over 
the operations’ of UNRRA. 

Other amendments made provide 
for the precise terms under which the 
new aid program is to be conducted 
and authorizes the U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Austria to manage that 
country’s phase of the program be- 
cause of the special nature of the 
problem where the country is divided 
into four separate occupation zones. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee urged speedy action on the 
proposal and cited the mounting num- 
ber of riots and political unrest -in 
the countries involved. The stabiliz- 
ing effect was noted which would re- 
sult if leaders of the governments of 
France, Italy and Austria could as- 
sure their peoples of aid. 
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New England Bakers Hear Plans 
to Boost Bakery Products Use 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 
Eastern States Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


BOSTON — Plans for maintaining 
and increasing the consumption of 
bakery products featured the opening 
session of the annual fall convention 
of the New England Bakers Assn. 
held at the Copley Plaza Hotel Nov. 
30-Dec. 2. 

S. T. Ramey, director of promotion 
for the American Bakers Assn., de- 
clared that the time for hesitation 
is over and that a new baking indus- 
try program will be presented to the 
BIPP planning committee in Chicago 
on Dec. 12-13. He expressed the hope 
that the campaign will break about 
the middle of February. He declared 
that the baking industry must go for- 
ward and that the proposed cam- 
paign will increase bakery sales and 
improve the position of the baking 
industry. 

Mr. Ramey added that much of 
the success of the campaign rests 
upon the cooperation given it by 
bakers at point of sale. At the out- 
set of his address he explained the 
entire BIPP program emphasizing 
its long range features saying that 
if it is not carried out now it can’t 
be revived. 


Outlook Discussed 


George Graf, Quality Bakers of 
America, in discussing the 1948 out- 
look for the baking industry de- 
clared there is entirely too much talk 
about preserving the present con- 
sumption of bakery products “where- 





as it should be increased.” He point- 
ed out that baking has existed for 
6,000 years but that there has only 
been a baking industry for the past 
50 years. Since then there has been 
greater perfection in producing bak- 
ery machinery and ingredients and 
modern trade journals started their 
development about that time. . 

Mr. Graf declared that a higher 
consumption of bakery products de- 
pends upon the bakers themselves 
and that too many bakers look on 
from the sidelines but do nothing 
about the industry. He said that 
many production problems remain 
to be solved and that sanitation in 
bakeries is far below perfection. He 
concluded that the distribution field 
has even greater opportunities for 
advancement. 

A conference of the board of gov- 
ernors was held on the opening day 
of the convention and on that evening 
E. C. Johnson, president, H. A. John- 
son Co., Boston, showed colored 
movies he had taken while on a tour 
of Europe. 

Charles V. Gridley, Gridley Baking 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., presided over 
the opening business session on 
Dec. 1. 

The New England division of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
was host at the president's reception 
which was followed by a banquet, en- 
tertainment and dancing. 

The Dec. 2 morning session was 
limited to bakers only under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Gridley, while 
industry problems were discussed at 
the Dec. 2 afternoon session under 


December 2, 1947 


the chairmanship of Leo W. Bayles, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Boston. 


Wheat Situation Discussed 


Ralph S. Herman, vice president, 
eastern division, General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, discussed the wheat situa- 
tion. He said the most pressing ques- 
tion now is how much wheat will be 
released from farms after Jan. 1. He 
declared that no one can foretell 
wheat prices but obviously there is 
insufficient food in the world. Mr. 
Herman showed a number of charts 
indicating the sharp advance in flour 
prices in recent years and also the 
differences between cash and option 
prices. 

The U.S., Mr. Herman continued, 
is producing approximately twice as 
much wheat as all other exporting 
countries combined. He warned that 
we are faced with an extremely small 
carry-over despite our increased pro- 
duction which is a most dangerous 
situation. The small corn crop, he 
warned, is also a threat to wheat 
consumption on farms. Present pros- 
pects are for a reduced southwestern 
wheat crop next year, he pointed out. 

The concluding speaker was Dr. 
Paul Austin Wolfe, pastor of ‘he 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York, who delivered an inspirational 
address on “The Price of Greatness.” 
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MALTING BARLEY CONTEST 
OFFERS SPECIAL PRIZES 


MILWAUKEE—A $30,000 contest, 
which stresses the profit possibilities 
to farmers who grow barley meeting 
the special requirements of the malt- 
ing industry, is announced by the 
Midwest Barley Improvement Assn. 

Cash prizes and trophies are offered 
to individual growers of top grade 
barley suitable for malting in seven 
midwestern states in 1948. The prizes 
are divided into county, state and re- 
gional or championship classifications. 
The championship prizes are to be 
awarded at the Midwest malting bar- 
ley show to be held at Minneapolis 
in January, 1949. 

The contest announcement states 
that high quality barley is urgently 
needed by the malting industry, and 
adds: 

“The continuing demand for malt- 
ing barley forecasts a wider market 
and a most profitable price for this 
grain. In fact, there is every reason 
to believe that more than 125 million 
bushels of barley suitable for malt- 
ing will command a premium price 
during the 1948 crop season.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNKEN WHEAT RECOVERED 


BUFFALO—The 20,000 bu. wheat 
which sank with the canal barge 
Kathleen Mulqueen in the Black Rock 
channel is being removed in the clam- 
shell bucket of a crane moved to the 
river bank. It is planned to dry the 
wheat, which originally was sched- 
uled for shipment to Europe, and <ell 
it as animal feed. 


BREAD SHORTAGE SEEN 
BY SENATOR 


WASHINGTON—The possibility of 
bread shortages has been cited »Y 
Sen. Kenneth 8S. Wherry (R., Neb.), 
if the proposed $597 million emerge"- 
cy foreign aid program should put 
too heavy a drain on domestic sup- 
plies. “I would not say people will 
actually go without bread,” he sai‘, 
“put I certainly do see a danger of 
bread shortages if the wheat carry- 
over is allowed to drop too far.” 
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Canadian Cargoes 


May Expand 
Buffalo’s Fleet 


BUFFALO—At least 22 vessels al- 
ready have been booked to hold grain 
for flour mills in Buffalo’s winter 

n storage fleet and this total may 
be swelled this year by Canadian ex- 
port wheat cargoes, marine sources 
said. 

Canadian grain interests have 
made inquiries into the storage of 
wheat here for export during the 
winter months in U.S. registered ves- 
sels. They are reported to have of- 
fered to pay 8%¢ a bu. for storage, 
a rate considered inadequate by 
American ship owners. The 8%¢ rate 
is only about 2¢ more than the charge 
which has prevailed for immediate 
unloading. 

There are additional expenses in- 
volved in moving the boats to ele- 
vators in the winter when they are 
ready for unloading. Also, vessel own- 
ers who tie up for the winter in Buf- 
falo face the possibility of ice-jam 
delays in the spring when there is a 
demand for boats. 

An increase of 1 or 1%¢ probably 
would attract the interest of vessel 
operators, it was said. There was no 
indication of how much Canadian 
grain would be available for storage 
in vessels here. There was none last 
year and only recently has Canadian 
export wheat started to move into 
Buffalo elevators again, en route 
overseas, 

CCC Intentions 

A large winter fleet in Buffalo de- 
pends to a considerable extent on the 
intentions of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which handles govern- 
ment grain being sent to Europe. The 
CCC has not yet indicated whether 
it will charter winter storage space in 
lake freighters here. 

The Lake Carriers. Assn. reports 
that the lake movement of grain to 
Nov. 1 aggregated 301,730,263 bu., 
compared with 269,396,067 bu. 
shipped during the corresponding per- 
jod last year. Shipments have includ- 
ed 203,000,000 bu. wheat, 42,000,000 
bu. oats, 27,000,000 bu. barley and 
14,500,000 bu. corn. 
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FRENCH MILL OPERATIVES 
JOIN BAKERS IN STRIKES 


LONDON — Labor troubles. in 
France have spread to the flour mills, 
mill operatives joining with the bak- 
ery employees in.a general strike. 

Many of the mills in the Paris and 
Marseilles areas have had to close 
down which, in turn, is affecting the 
bakeries since many of them had ex- 
hausted their flour stocks. 

Late reports from Paris state that 

government has_ requisitioned 
flour from the mills in the Paris-and 
Marseilles regions in order to con- 
Serve the flour supply so long as the 
Strike of mill operatives continues. 
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MONSANTO STOCK ISSUE 

ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co. has filed a registration state- 
ment with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission covering an issue of 250,- 
000 shares of cumulative preference 
Stock, series B, carrying a $4 divi- 
dend rate. The proceeds of the issue 
will be used for the general corporate 
Purposes of the company, including 
its expansion program. During. 1946 








approximately $23,500,000 was ex- 
pended on capital additions and plant 
expansion and approximately $27 mil- 
lion was expended for the same pur- 
poses during the first nine months of 
1947. The company contemplates a 
continuation of such expenditures. As 
of Oct. 31, 1947, the company had 
outstanding 4,233,503 shares of com- 
mon stock, 101,390 shares of cumu- 
lative preference stock, series A (con- 
vertible into common stock), and $30 
million of 2.65% debentures due Nov. 
1, 1971. 
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CHANGE IN NAME MADE 
BY CANADIAN BEMIS CO. 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Bemis 
Bag Co., Ltd., has changed its name 
to Bonar & Bemis. This change in 
corporate style has taken place only 
recently although the transfer of 
stock to Bonar: & Bemis was made 
some years ago. 

The Bonar interests of Montreal 
and Dunee, Scotland, have held a 
large interest in the company for 
some time and it has now been de- 
cided to use the name in identifying 
the company. 

B. D. Mallidge, vice president, said 
that the change did not alter the 
company set-up, management, or staff 
personnel in any way and, apart from 
the change in name, the company is 
in every respect the same as it was 
under the former name. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRADON SWANSON IN NEW JOB 


Gradon Swanson has joined the 
grain merchandising department of 
the Continental Grain Co. at Omaha. 
Until recently, he was with Ultra- 
Life Laboratories, Inc., East St. 
Louis, Ill., and before that served in 
official capacities with the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. and oth- 
er trade organizations. 





Aksel W. Nielsen 


GRAIN EXCHANGE HEAD—Aksel 
W. Nielsen, vice president and general 
manager of the Westcentral Coopera- 
tive Grain Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 
He succeeds R. E. Miller, manager of 
the Updike Grain Corp. Mr. Nielsen 
has been associated with Westcentral 
for the past 10 years. Other new of- 
ficers include: B. O. Holmquist, Holm- 
quist Elevator Co., first vice presi- 
dent; Charles E. Belman, Maney 
Milling ©o., second vice president, 


and R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop 
Grain Co., treasurer, 
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FIVE-BLOCK OVEN—The cookies streaming from the electronic oven 
shown above are the product of a continuous baking system nearly 1,000 
ft. long. The ovens were built by the Carr - Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and are installed in St. Louis. The electronic instru- 
ments and equipment, intended to afford a check on baking procedure 
and quality at hundreds of points along the route from dough to pack- 
aged cookies, control temperature within one degree. The system was 
designed by the Brown Instrument Co., a division of the Minneapolis- 


Honeywell Regulator Co. 





Wheat Supply Increase Erased 
by Unexpected Demand Shifts 


WASHINGTON — Although there 
have been notable increases in the 
world outturn of wheat above the 
estimates made earlier by the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council, 
subsequent shifts in demand appear 
to have erased these gains. 


The Australian crop, which was 
originally estimated at approximate- 
ly 165 million bushels earlier this 
year, appears to be on the way to a 
bumper yield of more than 225 mil- 
lion bushels. However, this approxi- 
mate gain in total available supplies 
of wheat cannot be translated into 
effective availability, IEFC officials 
explain. Australian officials have told 
IEFC that not more than 170 million 
bushels can be exported in the crop 
year because of port bottlenecks and 
internal transportation limitations. 


Such export increases as may come 
from the unexpected dividend in the 
bumper Australian crop also will be 
forced into an unexpected demand 
quarter, IEFC officials say. The divi- 
sion of the continent of India into 





UNITED STATES FLOUR STOCKS BY 
QUARTERS 


The following table shows the stock of 
wheat flour and rye flour in the United 
States by quarters as reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census of the United States 
Department of Commerce (in thousand 
sacks): 

Wheat Rye 


Quarter ended flour* flourt 
Bept. 30, 1947 .....-.ee0e% 4,946 103 
June 30, 1947 .....seeesnee 4,384 61 
March 31, 1947 .......++65. 5,570 74 
Sept. 30, 1946 .........0-05- 4,322 68 


*Data through the quarter ended June 30, 
1947, represent actual inventories of all 
milla regardless of size; the figure for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1947, is estimated, 
based on reports from mills with a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more. 

¢#Data for all quarters represent actual 
inventories of all mills reporting. 


two self-governing states of Pakistan 
and the Dominion of India is the un- 
foreseen cause of increased demand. 
Pakistan, which has been the “bread 
basket” of the former India, has now 
removed its ration controls over grain 
within the new state of Pakistan and 
will as a consequence be unable to 
supply the Dominion of India. The 
Dominion, which formerly obtained a 
large share of its grain supplies from 
the Pakistan provinces, now will draw 
on the increased Australian crop for 
supplies, thereby eliminating any 
gain from that bumper crop poten- 
tial. 


PRICE RISE LESS IN 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO—Bakery products have 
increased in price less than practical- 
ly any other food, the American Bak- 
ers Assn. has pointed out. Accord- 
ing to the latest U.S. Department of 
Labor figures “all foods” were up in 
price 96.5% over the 1935-39 average 
on Aug. 15, 1947, while prices of bak- 
ery products and cereals were up on- 
ly 55.7%, representing the lowest 
price rise of any food listed in the re- 


port. 
* 


NEW ALL-TIME HIGH SET ON 
WINNIPEG EXCHANGE 


WINNIPEG—A new all-time high 
price of $8.40 was scored in Class 2 
wheat here late last week, bettering 
the previous high of $3.39 posted Oct. 
28. The price had receded to $3.36 
Dec. 1. 
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. Flour buyers last week either re- 
mained out of the market or placed 
only small fill-in orders as -wheat 
prices soared to new high levels. To- 
tal bookings, largely accounted for by 
small orders, showed an increase for 
spring wheat mills, but in the South- 
west sales were lower than in the 
previous week. Export business was 
slack. All buyers are looking for a 
break in the market, which is seen 
possible by many observers when 
farmers release more grain after Jan. 
1. Production fell off due to the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SHOW DECLINE 


Sales by mills in the Southwest de- 
clined to 67% of capacity last week, 
compared with 70% the previous 
week and 74% a year ago. Export as 
well as domestic business was slow 
as flour prices climbed to near the 
top for the year along with the ad- 
vance in wheat. Bakers continued to 
buy on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
family flour sales were fair, with the 
demand still not appreciably im- 
proved. All buyers are now looking 
for a price break, but millers point 
out that the market may reach such 
high levels that when the break does 
come, prices will be higher than they 
are now. Production at Kansas City 
dropped to the lowest point since 
Sept. 6, due partly to the holiday as 
well as to reduced demand. Heavy ex- 
port inquiry for clears has cleaned 
up current production. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
HIT 87% CAPACITY 


Spring wheat mills last week sold 
about 87% of capacity, compared 
with 68.5% a week earlier and 62% 
last year. Sales were largely for small 
amounts, with only. a half dozen 
5,000-sack orders placed. It is esti- 
mated that unfilled business on the 
books of spring wheat mills is not 
much over a 60-day run. This is con- 
sidered light for this season of the 
year and indicates considerable po- 
tential business ahead. Observers see 
a possibility that wheat prices may 
drop after Jan. 1 when grain grow- 
ers are expected to market surplus 
wheat holdings. Millers are beginning 
to show concern over a decline in 
shipping directions, and a curtailment 
in production is considered likely as 
the holiday and inventory period ap- 
proaches. 


ONLY FILL-IN LOTS 
TAKEN IN EAST 


Buffalo flour sales are light, with 
the trade waiting to see what the 
government will do about the foreign 
program and how it will affect wheat 
supplies and the milling industry. An- 
other reason for slow buying is the 
dullness in baked goods trade, vol- 
ume of which is materially lower 
than a year ago. 

A substantial amount of flour busi- 
ness in the metropolitan New York 
area was done at lower prices. Small 
buyers covered December needs, and 
in some instances bought for 120 
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PRICE UNCERTAINTIES LIMIT 
FLOUR SALES TO SMALL LOTS 


Small Bookings Increase Spring Mills’ Sales as Southwest- 
ern Business Falls Off; Buyers Watching 
for Break in Market 


days. Chain and intermediate bakers 
contracted only for small amounts. 
Eastern soft wheat flours were scarce 
and quoted nominally. Spring high 
gluten and standard patents were the 
chief sellers, along with clears when 
offered freely by mills. 

Boston flour prices reached new 
seasonal peaks during the week, and 
trading activity practically ceased. 
Higher shortening prices added to 
bakers’ troubles, and some of them 
are reporting increasing difficulty in 
operating without losing money. 
Philadelphia buyers showed no in- 
clination to break from their policy 
of hand-to-mouth buying, although a 
brief flurry of interest appeared on a 
one-day dip in wheat. When grains 
soared into new 30-year high ground, 
however, interest dried up. All classes 
of trade are watching Washington 
developments closely for clues to fu- 
ture price action. At Pittsburgh, both 
bakers and jobbers continue to buy 
only fill-in lots of flour. Holiday trade 
in cake and other sweet goods was 
better than expected. Sales of family 
flour on the wholesale level dwindled, 
although retail sales were reported 
brisk. Uncertainty over prices con- 
tinues to influence the market, but 
mill representatives believe that 
many bakers will be shopping for 
flour after Jan. 1. 


BUYING RESTRICTED 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Chicago trade continued very dull, 
with some handlers reporting the 
slowest trade in some time. Both bak- 
ers and jobbers confined purchases to 
small lots for fill-in purposes only. 
Directions were fair. The Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday cut into flour business at 
Cleveland, although some round lots 
were sold earlier. Bakers believe an- 
other advance in the price of their 
products is essential. Demand for 
family flour is light, and inventories 
of jobbers are ample. St. Louis mills 
report buyers indifferent about book- 


ing more than occasional carlots for 
nearby needs. Many are depending 
upon stocks on hand without order- 
ing replacements. This applies to both 
the bakery and family trade. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
TAKE FAIR AMOUNTS 


In the South, buyers in general are 
confining purchases to immediate and 
December shipments, with a fair 
amount of business worked, especially 
in hard winters. Little interest was 
shown in northern springs and soft 
winters, with buyers of these types 
purchasing only for replacement. 
Shipping directions are still good at 
New Orleans, although the amount 
of flour received there is far below 
normal due to the continuance of the 
bakery strike. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE STILL DULL 


Trade continues dull in the Pacific 
Northwest, with little hope held by 
millers for a decline in prices. At 
Seattle, the market for soft wheat 
flours is about unchanged, but pres- 
sure on hard wheat varieties has in- 
creased prices for patents. New book- 
ings are slow at Portland, with mills 
grinding on a few old orders. Due to 
slack domestic business it is expect- 
ed that flour booked for export to 
the Philippines in January may be 
ground in December by some mills. 
Family flour trade is reported fairly 
good at Portland. 


EXPORT FLOUR SALES 
DROP CONSIDERABLY 


Export flour demand was consider- 
ably reduced last week as India was 
the only buyer against December al- 
locations. Early in the week the In- 
dian Buying Mission acquired 265,000 
sacks of 80% extraction flour at 
$6.40 @6.45, Gulf. Cuba and Brazil are 
expected to be in the market for 
flour this week. 


CANADIAN MILLS WORK 
FLOUR TO BRITAIN 


Canadian mills are operating to ca- 
pacity and supplies are moving free- 
ly. Export business totaled 610,000 
bbl. last week, with all but 4,000 
worked to the U.K. Domestic trade 
remains good. Millers are hopeful 
that a list of Class 2 countries eligible 
for purchases will be issued soon by 
the Canadian Wheat Board. Mills are 





New Durum Granular Bookings Light 
As Buyers Resist Forward Contracts 


Durum millers report new bookings 
light and confined to buyers’ near-by 
needs. At current price levels, manu- 
facturers refuse to book ahead. This 
is perhaps only natural, with prices 
as abnormal as they are. Cash milling 
hard durum commands a premium 
of 11@12¢ bu. over the Minneapolis 
December future, which means that 
at the close of the week, No. 1 or 
better was worth $3.24@3.25 bu. At 
this level, granulars were held at 
$7:15 sack, bulk, Minneapolis, and 
No; 1 semolina at $7.55. On Dec. 1, 
granulars were quoted at $7.05@7.10. 

A special grade of semolina is of- 
fered by mills at. 15¢ over granular, 
and this is the grade that manufac- 
turers mostly buy when they want 
semolina. Demand for No. 1 semo- 
lina is said to be almost nonexistent. 

Although new bookings are light, 
shipping directions continue plenti- 
ful, and durum mills are operating 





close to capacity. Chief complaint is 
that some millers at times lose sight 
of costs and are willing to shade ask- 

ing prices. “ 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Nov. 29, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better........ $3.20@3.21 
2 Amber Durum or better........ 3.20@3.21 
3 Amber Durum or better........ 3.19 @3.20 
X DRUEE OF BOCEEE ws cc cresecace 3.17@3.19 
2 Durum or better .............. 3.17@3.19 
3 Durum or better .......«s+s0+- 3.16@3.18 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Nov. 233-20. ...36.ii.. *197,191 84 
Previous week ....... 278,531 119 
De ir ee nee i) peer 233,162 111 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Nov. 29, 1947 .........2.. 4,844,849 
July 1-Nov. 30, 1946 ...cccsecece 4,014,218 


*Preliminary, 


December 2, 1947 


having difficulty in securing sufficient 
winter wheat to meet their needs. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 314,190 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3, 
721,062 sacks, compared with 4,035,- 
252 sacks, in the previous week and 
3,730,127 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,741,353 and three years 
ago 3,498,610. There was a decline in 
flour production in all sections of the 
country which is partly accounted for 
by the Thanksgiving holiday. Flour 
production decreased 57,000 sacks in 
the Northwest, 34,000 in the South- 
west, 56,000 in Buffalo, 110,000 in the 
Central and Southeast and 57,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED VALUES GAIN 
WITH GRAIN PRICES 


—<>— 
Cold Weather Increases Feed Neds 
—PMA Index Gains 11 
Points 


Feedstuff prices advanced sharply 
during the past week. Further gains 
in feed grains to the highest point 
of the postwar period, together with 
colder weather, which increased {eed 
requirements, were. the principal 
strengthening influences. Offerings of 
feed for immediate shipment became 
scarce despite continued large pro- 
duction. Many grain millers and oil- 
seed crushers were reported to have 
their output sold for the next month 
or two and some were not quoting 
for shipment until January. Resellers, 
therefore, were the principal sources 
of supply. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration index of feed- 
stuff prices advanced 11.8 points to 
301.6 and, with the exception of the 
last two weeks in September, was at 
the highest level since the close of the 
war. Feed grains advanced 13 points 
to a new postwar high of 362.8. A 
year ago the feedstuff index was 
247.6 and feed grains 206.7. 


Millfeeds Strengthen 

Pronounced strength in feed grain 
markets and much colder weather 
quickened the demand for wheat 
feeds, particularly bran, and prices 
advanced sharply. Mixed car demand 
from country dealers broadened, 
while dairymen and feed manufactur- 
ers furnished a lively buying interest. 
However, early this week demand fell 
off and the market was less active. 

Millfeeds at Chicago were in active 
demand, with feed manufacturers in 
the market in a broader way tha for 
some time. At Kansas City an up 
surge in feed grain prices and a more 
active demand from feed manufa: ‘ur- 
ers advanced prices materially. \‘or- 
mula feed manufacturers report: 4 
fair demand for poultry and 0g 
feeds, but prepared dairy and c: ‘tle 
feeds were in active request. Fo! .0w- 
ing the strength in the spot situa‘ on, 
bran for forward shipment was a\ 2il- 
able at a slightly lower figure ‘ 1a” 
the quotation for immediate s!P- 
ment. 

—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

NORWAY’S CROPS SUB-NORM AL 

LONDON—According to official °s- 
timates the grain crops in Norway 
were all below normal this season. 
Winter wheat was approximatc!y 
68% below normal; spring whe:t, 
79%; winter rye, 78%; spring Try 
75%; barley, 93%, and oats, 79%. 
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Cash Wheat Prices Continue Up: 
Set 30-Year Highs During Week 


Reports of 1948 Crop Prospects, Coupled With CCC Buying 
for European Relief, Act as Stimulant to Market; Protein 
Premiums Break Sharply on Springs at Minneapolis 


Cash wheat prices reached 30-year 
high marks Nov. 28 and sharply high- 
er prices were quoted for all grains 
at the close of the week. Wheat 

s at Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis were up about 5¢ at the close 
of the week, as compared with the 
week ended Nov. 22. 

The prices reacted slightly down- 
ward from the record highs when 
CCC buying lessened, coincident with 
schedules through March. Late in the 
week the market went into another 
upward swing when private crop re- 
ports again re-emphasized the unsat- 
isfactory condition of the winter 
whea‘ crop. 

Lit:!e information is yet available 
on the condition of growing crops in 
South America. In general, growing 
condi'ions have been reported as fa- 
vorab'e in Argentina, the principal 
produ:ing country. A significant re- 
dueticn in the area seeded to wheat 
was reported and the crop is tenta- 
tively placed at 175 million bushels. 

Australia’s wheat outturn is ex- 
pectei to be about 250 million bush- 
éls, according to the latest official 
estimate. A crop of that size would 
be a record exceeding the largest pre- 
vious crop by about 35 million 
bushels. 

World exports of bread grains in 
1947-48 may exceed the 1946-47 total 
of about 13 million short tons by 10% 
or more. With only a moderate in- 
crease expected in world grain ex- 
ports, and with production sharply 
curtailed from a year ago, bread ra- 
tions have recently suffered further 
reductions from their already low 
level in a number of European coun- 
tries. 

The 1947 world bread grain pro- 
duction is now estimated at 5.8 billion 
bushels of wheat and 1.5 billion bush- 
els of rye, according to estimates 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. The wheat crop, currently 
estimated to be about the 1946 level, 
is 4% less than the 1935-39 average. 
Record crops in the U.S. and Aus- 
tralia bring the world total near 


average, despite much below average . 
crops in Europe and the Soviet Union.” 


The 1947 rye crop is.about 4% aboye 
1946, but only 88% of the — 
apace. 


Southwest Weather Improves 


Weather and crop conditions in the 
Southwest last week were favorable. 
In central Kansas, reasonably mild 
Weather following sufficient precipi- 
tation to give the topsoil a thorough 
Wetting has caused sprouting of long 
dormant . wheat everywhere in the 
Sector. Scores of growers have been 
drilling wheat during the past week, 
gambling on a not too severe winter. 

In the Pacific Northwest, continued 
Moisture in the winter wheat area 
confirms a better than average crop 
Prospect. The winter wheat fields 
have an even, healthy green color 
with a root growth reported to be 
the best in many years. 

A report from Oklahoma indicates 
that only three fourths of that 
State’s commercial wheat acreage has 

seeded, but the remainder is 
€xpected to be planted as quickly as 
fields dry. Rains during the past fort- 
night have totaled from three to eight 
Mches. Outside of the commercial 
afea, wheat planting is practically 


completed and the grain is up and 
making satisfactory growth. 


Premiums Down on Springs 


At Minneapolis, a decline in pre- 
miums on cash wheat more than off- 
set the brisk advance which took 
place on futures. The close of the 
lake navigation season neared and 
bids fer shipment via Duluth, which 
have been strong and the main mar- 
ket support in recent weeks, were 
withdrawn. Premiums on ordinary 
wheat at Minneapolis were off 8@10¢ 
compared with the trading basis a 
week ago, while high protein pre- 
miums declined as much as 20¢. The 
protein premiums in effect late in 
the week were: 1¢ for 12%, 9@11¢ 
for 13%, 20¢ for 14%, 28¢ for 15% 
and 36¢ over ordinary for 16% pro- 
tein. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Nov. 29: 

1 
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Kansas City Market Up 


Wheat prices reached a 30-year 
peak at Kansas City as at other 
markets last week while Congress 
tackled the question of immediate 
relief for Europe and began consid- 
ering certain price and allocation con- 
trols. Corn and oats prices followed 
wheat and reached points never be- 
fore recorded in the trading history 
of the market there. Cash offerings 
of wheat at Kansas City were lim- 
ited but the bulk of the receipts were 
going into storage or being forward- 
ed against old contracts. 

On succeeding days, however, offers 
improved, the higher prices being an 
incentive for more offers and prices 
eased down slightly from the top. 
During the climb in values, the gov- 
ernment remained out of the market 
and flour mills also were not aggres- 
sive buyers, the current demand for 
flour being slow. 

Cash premiums were stronger, but 
the range ‘for’each protein on the 
scale was narrowing. No. 1 dark hard 


ordinary was firm at 3¢ over Decem- 


ber on Dec. 1, but «12.25 to 12.40% 
proteins, for example, narrowed from 


4% @9¢ over to 4% @7%¢-This-trend* 


continued into the. higher protein 
bfackets. The cash range Nov. 29 
was $3.05% @3.574%, compared with 
$3@3.47% a week ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Nov. 29, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 05% @3.57% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. 04% @3.56% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.. .04% @3.55% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.. .03% @3.54% 
No. 1 Red ............ 06% @3.14% 
8 to. ee DOES Ce OL 05% @3.14 

Pe ae ED 9 heb s A we none ch ssi 05% @3.13% 
SR ee See oe ee eee a 04% @3.13 





Pacific Northwest Markets Slow 


There was but little trading in the 
Pacific Northwest last week, with the 
CCC getting all of the wheat arriv- 
ing at the Portland terminal. Rail- 
roads, it is reported, did not furnish 
their full quota of cars and there 
were no cars available at terminals 
for trading purposes. The advancing 
wheat prices were not followed in this 

(Continued on ; page 95) 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 




















Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita and 
Salina: 


Nov. 33-88 ...... 959,280 943,755 98 
Previous. week .. 959,280 947,645 99 
Year“ago ....... 894,660 919,266 103 
Two years ago .. 814,380 780,388 96 
Five-year average ..........ses000. 89 


Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 23-29 ...... 755,466 472,149 62 
Previous week .. 739,566 582,475 79 
Year ago ....... 785,646 530,079 67 
wo years ago .. 794,106 590,057 74 
Five-year average .........e0eeees 67 
Ten-year average .........ee cence 65 
*Preliminary. " 
BUFFALO 
Nov. 23-29 ...... 601,200 *574,218 96 
Previous week .. 601,200 630,380 105 
Year ago ....... 601,200 527,091 88 
Two years ago .. 600,600 552,895 92 
Five-year average ............e00% 82 
Ten-year Average ........eseeeeees 78 


Nov. 25- Nov. 26- 
Nov. 23-29, Previous Novy. 24-30, Dec. 1, Dec. 2, 
194 week 1946 1945 1944 
PRE WORE «6 «no's. ects twas dammmee *899,076 955,849 965,900 984,426 858,610 
3 ISSA POR rere are 1,458,542 1,492,747 1,390,194 1,300,658 1,211,051 
SUES « whRea Wii o bass bees aie *574,218 630,380 527,091 552,895 504,418 
Central and Southeast ......... *472,149 582,475 530,079 590,057 588,059 
North Pacific Coast ........... *317,077 373,801 316,863 313,317 336,472 
po ee eg ey a 3,721,062 4,035,252 3,730,127 3,741,353 3,498,610 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 71 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
c——Percentage of capacity operated . r July 1 to———7 
Nov. Nov. Nov. 25- Nov. 26- 
23-29, Previous 24-30, Dec. 1, Dec. 2, Nov. 29, Nov. 30, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 86 91 94 100 88 20,724,526 19,624,834 
Southwest ...... 94 96 95 96 87 33,469,064 30,652,185 
Buffalo ......... 96 105 88 92 87 11,753,127 11,336,160 
Central and 8S. E. 62 74 67 74 73 12,440,680 11,143,247 
No. Pacific Coast 87 103 84 87 82 7,602,879 6,898,787 
Totals .....06s 86 94 87 91 85 85,990,276 79,655,213 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity ; it sont tivit 
Nov. 23-29 ...... 372,720 329,820 88 capecky taints y 
Previous week .. 372,720 343,357 92 Nov. 23-29 ...... 378,360 *319,055 84 
Year ago ....... 364,320 305,015 84 Previous week .. 378,360 367,811 97 
Two years ago .. 352,800 331,554 ae ne Pee 360,360 362,337 101 
Five-year average .......sseeeseee 80 Two years ago .. 321,360 341,141 106 
Ten-year AVCTAZS ..... 2. eee ee eeee 74 ae ; - 
; Five-year AVeTage .......eeeeeeees 82 
Wichita Ten-year average .............+5+- 79 
Nov. 23-29 ...... 118,800 88,702 75 *Prelimi x 
Previous week .. 118,800 100,853 85 ees 
Year ago ....... 112,800 98,272 $7 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 111,132 113,165 102 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year Average ........eseeeeee 83 Mentane ane toee: 
Pen-year AVCTAZS .........ee es ceee 76 " ’ 
; Salina > Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
-Nov. 23-29 ...... 100,200 96,265 96 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 100,200 100,892 101 Nov. 23-29 ...... 666,600 *580,021 87 
YO@Sr-GBO .iseeee 84,600 67,641 80 Previous week .. 666,600 588,038 88 
Two years ago .. 80,556 75,551 94 Year ago ....... 667,800 603,563 90 
Fivé-year average ..........eeeees 88 Two years ago .. 667,800 643,285 96 
~ Ten-year average ..........esseees 85 WiveeWeae ONGrage: sé. is cisocsocs 73 
55 Representative Mills Ten-¥eAr AVETABS .......0scccecces 62 


*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 





Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
oe ity output tivity 
Nov. 23-29. ...... *207,739 93 
Previous week .. 2 *260,301 117 
Year ago ....... 186,389 76 
Two years ago .. 225.720 182,018 $1 
Five-year average ........eeeeeaee 74 
TOM FORE -GVOTERS 2. ccrcvinocecoeedéa 69 


*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 23-29 ...... 140,010 109,338 78 
Previous week .. 140,010 113,500 81 
Wear. OHS ...088 6s 134,200 130,474 97 
Two years ago .. 134,800 131,299 98 
Five-year average .........seeee0% S4 
ONO CURT 26.5 <0 0 5 0.0 Sess 5 an 77 


*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 


Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, 


(2) principal mills 
including Minneapolis, St. 


Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed Leis accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


o——Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


pity Vg to date production to date production to date production to date 


Nov. .22-29 .... 29,534 683,538 $17,257 
Previous week .. 30,228 19,017 
Two weeks ago 30,737 18,441 
So aaa ee 28,151 562,776 18,529 
BEOE . wastes snc 26,338 573,014 19,935 
ES Neate sade 24,524 523,886 17,387 
7» Oe 26,232 547,008 16,052 
‘Five-yr. average 26,956 678,044 17,832 


*Principal mills. 


**75% of total capacity. 


402,381 $11,226 228,337 58,017 1,314,256 
12,507 61,752 
11,783 60,961 
334,311 11,693 209,763 58,373 1,106,850 
391,223 11,196 237,108 57,469 1,201,345 
348,775 10,214 219,683 52,125 1,092,344 
325,648 10,164 213,339 52,448 1,085,990 
360,467 10,898 221,646 55,686 1,160,157 
tAll mills. {Preliminary. 
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Acreage of Winter 
Wheat Predicted at 
90% of 47 Crop 


KANSAS CITY—A prediction that 
the final winter wheat acreage will 
be about 90% of what was seeded 
for the 1947 crop is made in the Dec. 
1 crop report of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way. This will include volunteer 
growth, very little of which was 
killed off, the railroad’s agricultural 
department says, which means that 
the mixture of volunteer and sown 
wheat will add another uncertainty 
as to the maturing crop. 

The railroad estimates that 75 to 
85% of the acreage has been sown 
in the southwestern wheat belt and 
about 60% of the total went into 
dry soil before the recent rainfall. 
Generally speaking, the crop is from 
30 to 60 days late in starting through- 
out the territory and plants will go 
into the winter with little top growth 
and poor root development. This, to- 
gether with lack of subsoil moisture, 
does not offer a very promising out- 
look at this time. Additional mois- 
ture and mild December weather 
could overcome this handicap, how- 
ever, the report points out. 

Recent snows in western Kansas 
and the Oklahoma panhandle have 
helped in this respect. Topsoil mois- 
ture ranges from 8 to 18 in., but the 
general supply of subsoil moisture is 
very short. 





Margins 





(Continued from page 9) 


duce materially requirements from 
the U.S.” 7 

Drawing from his personal experi- 
ence while with OPA, Mr. Gordon 
reviewed the development and opera- 
tion of black markets. He cited the 
complexity of price problems which 
are inherent in price control which 
lead to dislocation of distribution of 
important commodities like corn from 
food plants to excessive livestock 
feeding or to other more profitable 
markets. 


“No Half-Way Controls” 


He said that it was difficult to 
see how price ceilings could be placed 
on a few grains. Grains, he explained, 
are readily interchangeable in animal 
feeding and under the OPA experi- 
ence, he said, the list of controlled 
commodities had to be expanded con- 
stantly to sustain enforcement of 
price controls over, commodities al- 
ready under ceilings. 

“Once we start on the road to 
control of distribution of commodi- 
ties, there is no stopping,” Mr. Gor- 
don said. 

Mr: Gordon said that grain prices 
have risen since the end of OPA 
largely because of the government 
export programs and not because of 
the domestic supply-demand relation- 
ship. 

He said that it was not reasonable 
to expect that this country can have 
domestic allocation authority without 
price controls. He rejected the 10- 
point presidential program to control 
inflation in whole without equivoca- 
tion and made the following recom- 
mendations: 


Shipments Should Be Watched 


A determination by Congress that 
exports from the U.S. go to the 
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places we have been informed they 
will go; by an affirmative use of 
export control powers it will be pos- 
sible to prevent scarcities at home 
and inflated prices through excessive 
exports. 

“The difference between keeping 
this country in a constant short sup- 
ply of grains and keeping it in an 
adequate supply is a relatively small 
quantity,” the former OPA deputy 
said. ‘‘This small quantity could read- 
ily be found in European countries 
if their black markets were elim- 
inated and a sound currency brought 
about through a free movement and 
distribution of grains now being 
hoarded in those countries. The short 
supply situation could be removed 
by the reduction of our government’s 
export buying program. This could 
well change the picture from inflation 
to minor deflation in the food field. 
In my opinion this is only possible 
through free and open markets and 
an avoidance of further regimenta- 
tion and controls.” 

In addition to Mr. Gordon, the fol- 
lowing men appeared before the com- 
mittee to explain the situation re- 
garding commodity exchanges opera- 
tions: Richard Uhlmann of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade; Harry Scheer 
of Minneapolis; Ray Barnes, presi- 
dent of the North American Export 
Assn.; Harold Sanford, Continental 
Grain Co., and Carl E. Bostrom of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Up to the time these trade repre- 
sentatives appeared before the joint 
committee, no legislation had been 
introduced which would have pro- 
vided for extending CEA authority to 
include margin regulation on the com- 
modity markets. In his testimony be- 
fore the group, Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, had present- 
ed a specimen amendment to the 
present CEA law which would give 
that bureau the authority to require 
100% markings on speculative trad- 
ing in most all commodity markets 
when the CEA administrator felt such 
action was necessary. 

J. M. Mehl, administrator of the 
CEA, in testifying before the joint 
committee Nov. 24, said that it is not 
believed that speculation is a basic 
factor in determining the general 
level of prices in the long run. 

“It is believed, however,” that an 
undue amount of speculation tends 
to make price fluctuations more er- 
ratic and at times accentuates price 
trends,” he said. “‘We know from the 
number and character of traders en- 
tering the market that at times spec- 
ulation does have a short-run effect 
upon prices.” 

Mr. Mehl said that he thinks it 
desirable to “curb the speculative 
urge before it reached the danger 
point” by quick and “somewhat arbi- 
trary action” in raising margins on 
speculative positions. He said that he 
believed this could be done without 
serious loss of market liquidity nec- 
essary to facilitate hedging transac- 
tions. 

He said that it is doubtful whether 
the commodity exchanges can or will 
“exercise margin control in such a 
manner as to be effective in curbing 
speculative excesses.” 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAGPAK DIVISION FORMED 


NEW YORK—The International 
Paper Co. has announced the forma- 
tion of a Bagpak division to carry 
on all its operations involving manu- 
facture and sale of multiwall kraft 
paper bags. Previously these opera- 
tions were handled by two subsidiary 
companies, George & Sherrard Paper 
Co., and Bagpak, Inc., which have 
been dissolved, and by the company’s 











former International Paper Products 
divisiori. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VOTE FOR UNION SHOP 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. — The Bakery 
Factory Workers Local 116, AFL, has 
voted for union shop security for 
workers in the A&P Tea Co. of 
Syracuse. The election was the first 
held in Syracuse under the Taft- 
Hartley Law. The workers have had 
a union contract since 1941.. There 
were 156 eligible to vote in the elec- 
tion, with 120 voting in favor of the 
union, six against and two void. 
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W. A. CARLSON, L. J. WALSH 
ADVANCED IN GMI POSTS 


MINNEAPOLIS —B. M. Hagan, 
president of the special commodities 
division of General Mills, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of W. A. 
Carlson, Minneapolis, and Leo J. 
Walsh, New York, as division vice 
presidents. The company’s board of 
directors took the action at its recent 
meeting. 

Mr. Carlson will serve as operations 
control executive. He joined General 
Mills in 1934, was manager of the 
company’s Keokuk, Iowa, plant in 
1943, and returned to Minneapolis in 
1945 as assistant general manager 
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Ee 
RAISIN LOAF CONSERVES 
FLOUR 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y. — A new 
type bread, a “Raisin Tea Loaf’ has 
been announced by Arnold Bakers as 
a wheat saver in President Truman’s 
conservation program. Through using 
greater quantities of non-critical ma- 
terials, it saves 33% of wheat flour 
per loaf, and is claimed to have ex. 
ceptional taste appeal due to extra 
quantities of raisins, cinnamon and 
honey. To each 100 Ib. of flour, 70 Ib, 
of raisins are used which means 50% 
more bread from the same amount of 
flour. The loaf retails at 25¢, 4¢ above 
the standard Arnold loaf, and inc!udes 
the usual higher-than-average mark- 
up of 5¢ for the grocer. 





of the division. 

Mr. Walsh has been with the divi- 
sion since 1943, and has served in the 
sales field since 1917. He has been in 
charge of vitamin sales and promo- 
tion. From his new post he wii! su- 
pervise all sales activities. 

The division manufactures starches, 
proteins, gums, vitamins and techni- 
cal products such as glutamic acid 
compounds for the pharmaceutical 
and food industries. 





Ancient Ceremony 





English Bridal Reeeption 
Celebrated in Essex Town 





BLESSING THE WEDDING CAKE—The cake and cup of wine are 
blessed by the Rev. Jack Putterill in the ancient church of Thaxted, 
Essex, England. The bride and bridegroom are standing at the right. 


LONDON—Recently a_ wedding 
cake was blessed in church and car- 
ried in procession through the street 
to the bridal reception, at Thaxted 
(Essex) one of the small old towns 
of England. The wedding in ques- 
tion was a special occasion, as the 
bridegrom was the churchwarden of 
Thaxted Parish church, respected in 
the neighborhood, and the prospec- 
tive Labor candidate for parliament. 
The bride was also well known, as she 
had been matron for 18 years of one 
of Dr. Barnardo’s homes for orphan 
children in the neighborhood. The 
Rev. Jack Putterill, the vicar of 
Thaxted parish church, said: 

“It is our custom to bless the bridal 
cake and a cup of wine at special 
wedding and to carry them in pro- 


cession to the wedding feast. | was 
married myself in Thaxted 26 years 
ago and we had a similar ceremony. 
There are special prayers in the 
Mediaeval Prayer Books for this 
blessing.” 

Thaxted, a Saxon village, grew in- 
to a prosperous town in the middle 
ages through wool and cutlery t1 ades. 
By the middle of the 14th century it 
had become a famous cutlery town 
and this period saw the rebuilding, 
which lasted over 150 years, of its 
great and beautiful church. During 
its prosperous years the town had 4 
mayor, but the time came, now over 
200 years ago, when it could not 
raise the necessary funds to mail- 
tain a mayor, its trade having 4is- 
appeared. It is now a small town- 
ship of 1,600 persons. 
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First of its kind_introduced by Fillsbury® 









Pad 
: 





Universal Sweet Doh Base 
Complete topping-in base for sponge dough! 


Universal Sweet Doh Base will insure the uniform high quality 
of your coffee cakes, Danish, sweet buns and rolls whenever, 
wherever you use it! It will reduce your production costs 
through elimination of ingredient scaling and handling... 


simplify inventory controls. 


FREE “BAKERY ART” BOOKLET—new Pillsbury instruction and recipe book 
tells you how to vary basic mixes to suit individual needs. Write for it— 


or ask your jobber or Pillsbury salesman for a copy. 











PILLSBURY 
FULLY PREPARED 
MIXES 


Donut e Waffle e Sweet Dough e Corn Muffin 
Biscuit @ Cake e Sugarkote @ Southern Corn Bread 
Universal Sweet Doh Base 






Pillsbury gives you a choice 


of 3 Sweet Doh mixes! 
* (Straight dough method) 


Three types of yeast-raised mixes to 
which you add only yeast and water! 
Produce consistently high quality 
sweet goods and eliminate errors! 
Let your Pillsbury or jobber’s sales- 
man help you decide which mix best 
suits your needs next time he calls. 














Pre-Mix Division 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
21 West St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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H. A. Bullis, L. N. Perrin Advanced 


(See Editorial on Page 21) 


MINNEAPOLIS — James F. Bell 
retired as chairman of the board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., at a 
meeting of the directors held here 
Nov. 25. In Mr. Bell’s place as chair- 
man, the board elected Harry A. 
Bullis, present president of the com- 
pany. Leslie N. Perrin, currently ex- 
ecutive vice president, was named to 
the office of president. Mr. Bell, it 
was announced, will continue actively 
with the company as chairman of 
the newly-authorized committee on 
finance and technological progress. 
All the appointments become effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1948. 

Called the dean of American mill- 
ers, and founder of General Mills, Mr. 
Bell has been chairman of the board 
of directors since 1934. He served as 
president of the company from the 
time of its formation in 1928 until 
1934, and before that as president of 
its predecessor, Washburn Crosby 
Co. Now 68, Mr. Bell in tendering 
his resignation told the board, “I feel 
the time has come to withdraw and 
make the way clear for able, younger 
men, and therefore I seek the con- 
sent of the board to my withdrawal 
from the office of chairman and the 
acceptance of my resignation to that 
end. These 46 years have*been full 
of challenge and rich in association. 
Fortunately the spirit of our organ- 
ization, from the beginning, has been 
one of youth, change, and adaptation. 
To keep it that way requires con- 
stant development of younger men, 
through the delegation of increased 
responsibility and authority.” 

Mr. Bell paid high tribute to Harry 
A. Bullis, president, whose election 
as chairman of the board climaxes a 
career of 28 years with General Mills 
and Washburn Crosby Co. “His splen- 
did record,” Mr. Bell said, “has been 
one of outstanding achievement and 
service. No one could be better quali- 
fied or more deserving of this new 
position of exceptional trust.” 

As the new president of General 
Mills, Leslie N. Perrin brings 43 
years of active association with the 
grain and milling industries to his 
new office. Beginning his career in 
1904 with the Nye Jenks Grain Co., 
Chicago, he rose to director and ex- 
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James F. Bell Retires from GMI, 


James F. Bell 


ecutive officer of that company. In 
1921 he joined Washburn Crosby Co. 
in Chicago as grain executive and 
was active in the expansion of the 
company’s activities there through 
the purchase of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co. in 1922 and the Star 
Grain Co. in 1927. He served as presi- 
dent of the Star Grain Co. and as 
vice president of Washburn Crosby, 
Inc. 

In 1934, Mr. Perrin was elected a 
director of General Mills, and in 1936 
moved to Minneapolis where he has 
served as executive vice president 
since 1942. He is also currently a 
member of the executive committee. 
Last August he was elected a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 


A Long Line of Millers 


Mr. Bell has had 46 years in the 
milling business, all with General 
Mills and Washburn Crosby Co., one 
of its predecessor firms. His associ- 
ation with the company began in 1901 
after he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota with a Bachelor 
of Science degree. 

Of a family of millers reaching 
back to colonial days and, before 


that, to England, Mr. Bell’s father, 
James S. Bell, has been called by 
historians “the greatest merchant 
miller of all time.” He served as 
president of Washburn Crosby from 
its incorporation in 1889 until his 
death in 1915. The present James 
Bell’s great-grandfather built, in 
1820, one of the first flour mills in 
Philadelphia. ‘ 

In 1909, Mr. Bell was elected to 
the board of directors of Washburn 
Crosby Co. He became vice president 
in 1915 and was elected president in 
1925. When General Mills was formed 
in 1928, he was named its first presi- 
dent. He held that office until 1934, 
when he was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. 


Many Other Affiliations 


Mr. Bell is also a director of the 
Northwestern National Bank, the 
Northwest Bancorporation, the Pull- 
man Co., and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. He is a regent 
of the University of Minnesota, and 
a trustee of the Minneapolis Society 
of Fine Arts, the Carnegie Institution 
and the Dunwoody Institute of Min- 
neapolis. He received an honorary 
LL.D. degree from Trinity College in 
1941. 

During the first World War Mr. 
Bell served as chairman of the mill- 
ing division of the U.S. Food Admin- 
istration, enlisting the voluntary co- 
operation of 7,000 mills in the task of 
filling the flour requirements of the 
U.S. Army and Navy, as well as of 
allied governments. He accompanied 
Herbert Hoover in August, 1918, on a 
mission to England, France, Belgium 
and Italy. On his return he became 
treasurer and general manager of the 
U.S. Sugar Equalization Board, serv- 
ing until March, 1919. For his war 
services he was decorated with the 
Legion of Honor of France and the 
Order of the Crown of Belgium. 
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Mr. Bullis’ new office crowns a 
career that began in August, 1919, 
when he joined Washburn Crosby Co, 
as a “mill hand” in its Minneapolis 
mill, after service overseas in World 
War I. 

He is a native of Hastings, Neb., 
and a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin. He already had about 
seven years of business experience 
when he was graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa in 1917. He counted among 
them two summers in which he whole. 
saled sewing machines in Iowa and 
South Dakota — an experience he 
later recounted as one of the most 
vivid of his life. His first formal po- 
sition was with the Chase National 
Bank of New York, where he became 
assistant to a vice president prior 
to World War I. 

After a year in the Minneapolis 
mill, Mr. Bullis became constructive 
accountant and head of the Wash- 
burn Crosby statistical department. 
He analyzed company operations, de- 
vised a new accounting system, and 
was auditor in 1922 and comptroller 
in 1925. 

He became secretary and comptrol- 
ler of General Mills upon its organiz- 
ation in 1928 with the merger of 
more than a dozen well-established 
milling companies. He became suc- 
cessively vice president, a member of 
the executive committee, a director, 
and in 1934 was named vice president 
in charge of operations. In 1940 he 
was elected executive vice president 
and in December, 1942, was named 
president. 

In 1932-33 Mr. Bullis served as na- 
tional president of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants. He 
is a trustee of the National Planning 
Assn. and of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, and a director of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the Northwest Bancorporation. Two 
honorary degrees have been conferred 
upon him: an LL.D. by the Univer- 
sity of. Wisconsin, and a doctorate in 
business administration by Simpson 
College, both in 1943. Recently he 
was named a member of the Citizens 
Emergency Food Conservation Com- 
mittee by President Truman. 
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Branch Manager Named for London 
Office of The Northwestern Miller 


George Swarbreck has been ap- 
pointed manager of the London 
branch office of The Northwestern 
Miller to succeed C. F. G. Raikes, 
whose retirement from active duty 
was necessitated by a serious illness 
in 1940. In the interim the London 
office has been in charge of Miss 
Luna F. Broekman, who is going into 
retirement after 50 years of continu- 
ous service. Mr. Swarbreck will as- 
sume the management Jan. 1. 

Although he was trained as an 
accountant on leaving gremmar 
school, the whole of Mr. Swarbreck’s 
business life has been spent on the 
journalistic and advertising sides of 
the grain and feedstuffs trades. In 
1937 he joined the staff of a group 
of London trade associations—the 
National Association of Corn and 
Agricultural Merchants, the Agricul- 
tural Seed Trade Assn. and the Ag- 
ricultural Machinery Dealers Assn.— 
and was concerned with the produc- 
tion of the associations’ trade papers 
and with the organization of conven- 
tions and branches in various parts 
of the British Isles. 

Upon the outbreak of war in 1939 
he was assigned to the trade staff 


of the Ministry of Food, which was 
then in process of organizing the 
supply and distribution of cereals and 
feedstuffs under war conditions. Ap- 
pointed as personal assistant to Col. 
A. O. Needham, C.B.E., M.C., direc- 
tor of distribution, he assisted with 
the setting up of the machinery of 
control. 

In 1942 he joined the army and was 
subsequently sent to the Far East, 
terminating his career there as 4a 
major on the general staff at general 
headquarters, New Delhi, India. Re- 
patriated to England after four years 
of overseas service, he was appointed 
to the staff of Maj.-Gen. R. T. O. 
Cary, C.B.E., D.S.O., an A.D.C. to the 
King. 

Mr. Raikes in America 


During the past year Mr. Raikes 
has been living in St. Louis, Mo. 
home of his son Arthur, sales coordi- 
nator for Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and 
formerly a member of the business 
and editorial staffs of The- North- 
western Miller, He joined The North- 
western Miller organization early in 
1902, and in August of that year was 
made manager of the St. Louis 
branch office. Following a tour of 
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George Swarbreck, The Northwestern 
Miller’s New London Manager 





European markets, he became man- 
ager of the London office in May of 
1908. A native of England, he had 
resigned a lieutenancy ‘in the British 
army in 1893 to engage in farming 
in North Dakota. Connections with 
the Minneapolis Directory Co. and 
the Dollenmeyer Advertising Agency 
preceded his employment by the Mill- 
er Publishing Co. 

The London office of The North- 
western Miller was established in 
1894. One morning three years later, 
Miss Broekman, freshly trained in 
Pitman’s Shorthand School—and very 
nervous, she says—applied for the 
job she was to hold for half a cen- 
tury. Upon three occasions, for con- 
siderable periods of time, she was left 
solely in charge of the branch office’s 
business. 

The first location of the London 
office was at 5 Catherine Court. 
Some years later the address became 
59 Mark Lane, the London Corn Ex- 
change. This building was destroyed 
by enemy air action early in World 
War II, and with it-all office records 
and equipment. Miss Broekman 
moved into other quarters at 52 Mark 
Lane and these, too, were destroyed. 
Unwilling to leave the locality, in 
Spite of the hazards, she found space 
in a part of the building which had 
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escaped complete demolition. This is 
the present location. 

Mr. Swarbreck is an optimist. He 
believes that government controls 
will not forever restrict private busi- 
ness, and that the importation of 
flour through the established trade in 
Britain ultimately—and not too long 
from now—will be resumed. This op- 
timism is reflected also in the flour 
trade itself, which has not ceased to 
advertise its services to the U.S. and 
Canadian milling industries through 
the columns of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

A material expansion of The North- 
western Miller’s news gathering facil- 
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ities in Britain and on the Continent 
is part of Mr. Swarbreck’s plan for 
serving readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. He will maintain the serv- 
ices for advertisers that have distin- 
guished this office since its establish- 
ment. Mr. Raikes, who was in Eng- 
land during the past summer, has in- 
doctrinated him with the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co.’s traditions, and Miss 
Broekman will be of assistance to 
him in the early months of her re- 
tirement. 

As a hobby Mr. Swarbreck takes 
an interest in the theater and in the 
entertainment world generally. He 
has assisted the British Broadcasting 
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Corp. in the production of two radio 
shows. His experience in arranging 
tours and trade visits, acquired both 
as a civilian and in the army, prom- 
ises to be specially- useful in carrying 
on The Northwestern Miller’s tradi- 
tions of personal as well as business 
service. Many a visiting miller has 
found the London office capable of 
arranging tours to meet individual 
requirements—often personally con- 
ducted. 

“Trips to England can still be en- 
joyable,” comments Mr. Swarbreck, 
“and I am looking forward to showing 
visitors from America what there -is 
to see.” 
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Drumhead heat-seal of special opaque 
Diafane, coated one side to seal to 
metal with a very short dwell. Used on 
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Uses a laminated opaque Dicfane, 
coated one side with special thermo- 
plastic lacquer, heat-sealing. Rotogra- 
vure printed. Produced on an Ivers-Lee 
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Smith Transwrap machine (fin-type), 
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A BRITISH WOMAN OF BUSINESS 
—Concerning Miss Luna F. Broek- 
man, who will turn over the London 
office of The Northwestern Miller to 
our newly-appointed branch manager, 
George Swarbreck, Jan. 1, 1948, more 
will be said in the 
columns of this 
journal when that 
change takes 
place. Hers is a 
remarkable rec- 
ord of business 
employment and 
service, continu- 
ous for half a cen- 
tury. But there is 
something that 
may well be put 
in type here at 
the moment, as a 
supplement to the news announce- 
ment of Mr. Swarbreck’s appoint- 
ment, published elsewhere in this is- 
sue. This is a portion of Miss Broek- 
man’s current weekly letter to the 
Office Bulletin, an inter- and intra- 
office publication which brings in and 
sends out reports, admonitions, en- 
couragement and news of the staff 
and its doings to The Northwestern 
Miller’s business and editorial fam- 
ily. Here it is: 





L. F. Broekman 


“London, Nov. 6, 1947 


“Tt is just 50 years ago since I very 
nervously walked into our little old 
office at 5 Catherine Court applying 
for the post of stenographer. Pitman’s 
Shorthand School, where I was 
trained, had sent me, but on that 
very morning Kingsland Smith had 
gone into the country to see F. E. 
& R. Turner, the milling machinery 
firm, and I was told to call back in 
the evening. On my second visit my 
heart went down into my boots as 
two other girls were there before me 
and being interviewed by Mr. Smith. 
However, I left the office very hope- 
ful of having secured the job, for 
Mr. Smith had set me to decode a 
cable and said I should be hearing 
from him. Needless to say, he kept 
his word and I commenced my new 
duties the following Monday. 

“A fortnight later Mr. Smith de- 
parted for America to get married 
to Miss Frances Gilfillan, the daugh- 
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ter of Judge Gilfillan of St. Paul, and 
I was left in charge of the office for 
three months. During his absence an 
American miller called who told me 
I should grow very enthusiastic about 
The Northwestern Miller, and he cer- 
tainly spoke the truth, for I have nev- 
er wanted to work for any other 
firm. Also, during those three months 
I grew expert on the old Caligraph 
typewriter in the office, which was 
totally different to the Remington 
which I had hitherto worked, and 
which I found exceedingly trying dur- 
ing my first fortnight with Mr. Smith, 
when he had a lot of work to clear 
up before going away. 

“Thus commenced my career with 
The Northwestern Miller. Mr. Smith 
and I became fast friends and I have 
always been most grateful to him 
for the splendid training he gave me 
in the work. About three years later, 
I was left in charge of the office for 
a whole year while Mr. Smith made 
a tour around the world, and again 
for four years after he resigned on 
account of his wife’s health and re- 
turned to America. Then, in 1908, 
Mr. Raikes was appointed manager 
and our long and very happy coop- 
eration of 32 years began. His sud- 
den illness in July, 1940, was a great 
blow and I missed him sorely. How- 
ever, with London becoming the tar- 
get to the enemy, all the excitement 
connected therewith, together with 
the destruction of this part of the city 
and our office twice over, helped to 
bridge the gap and one settled down 
to carrying on by one’s self. I shall 
feel the wrench when I have to hand 
over my responsibilities to another, 
but I am convinced of the expediency 
of younger hands taking the helm, 
and with a little patient waiting un- 
til things right themselves in Europe 
I believe the prospects for this office 
are bright. 

“L. F. Broekman.” 


@ At Tea Time—Exporting millers 
and flour importers know Miss Broek- 
man well. Most of them recall the tea 
hour in our London office, over which 
she has habitually presided. To many 
of them she has been helpful in things 
large and small, wholly outside of 
office routines. She is: as much at 
home in London architecture and 
topography as she is in the prosaic 
matters of trade. She knows the an- 
tiquities, particularly on the ecclesi- 
astical side. She knows what to see 
in London, and where to get the best 
food. During two world wars her of- 
fice tea table bore a special welcome 
sign to GI’s whose fathers or em- 
ployers had directed them there. For 
these young men she was a veritable 


USO wrapped up in one person. Con- 
cerning office teas, C. F. G. Raikes, 
who was London branch manager for 


32 years, once offered this explan- 


ation: 


“It has always been customary to 
serve tea every afternoon at about 
4 o'clock and, no matter how much 
business has to be got through be- 
fore the end of the day, a short halt 
must then be taken. This English 
custom has amused many an Ameri- 
can visitor, but I notice that, al- 
though at first they are inclined to 
make fun of it, if they happen to be 
staying any length of time in Lon- 
don, they generally manage to call 
at the office with a good deal of regu- 
larity, and, curiously enough very 
punctually with respect to tea time.” 


© Flowers, Books, Music—Miss Broek- 
man is, she says, a music-lover, a 
book-lover and a garden-lover, and 
she intends that these three interests 
shall occupy a large part of her new- 
found leisure. 


“There are also many things I can 
find to do about the home,” she adds. 
“Flower culture is one of the great 
delights of my sister and myself, and 
we hope eventually to find a little 
house at the seaside, with a fair- 
sized garden and broad inside win- 
dow-sills, where we can have the joy 
of growing far better flowers than is 
possible in the London atmosphere. 


“Another great interest of my life 
has been work for the church at 
home and abroad and although my 
activities are considerably less than 
in my younger days I still hold office 
as secretary of our Parish Church 
Council and of the Foreign Mission- 
ary Guild. It was once said of me by 
one of my priest friends that I sat 
with a map continually before my 
eyes. He spoke the truth, for different 
countries and peoples have ever been 
my absorbing interest, to which my 
daily work in the London office of 
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The Northwestern Miller contributed 
a very large part. I am proud to call 
myself a keen ‘international,’ and 
things international will make a 
strong appeal to me until my dying 
day. 

“As indicated above, my life will 
not be an empty. void when my busi- 
ness career comes to an end, but will 
provide greater opportunity for the 
quiet pursuance of things which hith- 
erto have had to take second plxce 
in my daily round, and also for the 
cultivation of mind and spirit for bet- 
ter service to God and my neighbor.” 


Answering a frequent inquiry: 
Richmond, Va., was the chief flour 
manufacturing center in the U.S. 
from late Colonial times to 1834, 
when Rochestér, N. Y., assumed this 
position and held it until 1860. St. 
Louis then came into the lead and 
maintained it until development of 
the industry at Minneapolis put that 
city in first place in 1882. Buffalo 
took the leadership back to New 
York State in 1930. 


* * * 


HIS HIGHNESS, WINTER 


Now that king and retinue 
Have at last returned 

From wherever, summer long, 
Majesty sojourned ; 

Now that the royal seal’s affixed 
To granary and bin; 

That labor has again been blessed 
By a sovereign; 


Now the laborer himself 
Can for a time retire 

To an easy chair before 
An open fre, 

And, drowsily-complacent, 
Listen to the bell 

Of watchman crying, 
“All is well.” 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 
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A LEADER WHO NEVER WILL 


RETIRE 


ESIGNATION of James F. Bell as chair- 

man of the board of directors of General 
Mills, Inc., to be succeeded by Harry A. Bullis, 
who in turn will be succeeded as president by 
Leslie N. Perrin, will be interpreted by those 
whose good fortune it has been to know these 
three great leaders of the flour milling industry as 
a matter of changes in title and perhaps routine 
duties but not in devotion to the interests of the 
great company with the establishment of which 
they have had so much to do and with the suc- 
cess of which, as the largest flour milling enter- 
prise in the world, they have been so intimate- 
ly concerned. 

This statement applies first of all to Mr. Bell, 
who, following in the steps of his distinguished 
father and other members of his family before 
him, has evidenced exceptional gifts of practical 
idealism in industry. It was he who conceived 
the broad policies and fundamentals in the or- 
ganization of General Mills, Inc., not as a stock 
jobbing concern so typical of the American sys- 
tem of consolidations and expansions ‘but as an 
enterprise securely founded on definite principles 
of sound financing, in its labor policies, its prod- 
ucts and their marketing and its relations with 
its competitors. 

From the beginning, Mr. Bell’s has been the 
guiding mind unfailingly looking forward to the 
future, both of the business and of his associates 
and subordinates, each of whom always has been 
given the greatest freedom to develop in wisdom 
and its rewards in authority and responsibility. 
His guidance will not now be lost to the company, 
assurance of which lies in the announcement that 
Mr. Bell will continue as chairman of the finance 
and technological progress committee, which, in 
any enterprise and by whatever name known, 
means its very heart beat and insures its future 
life. 

ee @ 


LAWYERS, ACCOUNTANTS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


Beer we have recently commented on an 
oeceasion or two about the idiosyncracies of 
government in connection with its relations with 
citizens, with especial reference to the vagaries 
of law, as interpreted by bureaucracy, and ac- 
counting, as interpreted by the clever boys of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, we are reprinting here 
part of a recent editorial from the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, giving a factual story of a 
farmer’s recent experience with that ingeniously 
devised but often puzzling department of govern- 
ment having to do with insurance of the farmer’s 


“Some years ago, a farmer ‘of our acquaintance 
Was summoned to answer questions about his in- 
come tax return. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
investigator, with a scornful glance at the return, 
told him: ‘You'll never be an accountant!’ 

“A CPA rating is now insufficient to enable a 
man to till the soil. A Supreme Court decision in- 
dicates that an LLB degree is also essential. 

“These are the facts of the case: In 1945, Mer- 
rill Bros., Idaho farmers, reseeded Spring wheat 
on 400 acres of Winter wheat land. Told by the 
local agricultural conservation committee (agents 
for Federal Crop Insurance) that the crop was in- 
Surable, they insured with the government cor- 
poration. When drouth destroyed the crop, FCI re- 
fused to pay the loss amounting to $3,960, on the 
ground that the Federal Register, a daily publica- 
tion containing government rules and decisions, 
had published a regulation prohibiting the insur- 
ance of-Spring wheat reseeded on Winter wheat 
acreage. 

“In a 5 to 4 decision, the majority of the court 
Said: ‘The wheat crop insurance regulations were 
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binding on all who sought to come within the fed- 
eral crop insurance act, regardless of what is in 
the regulations or of the hardship resulting from 
innocent ignorance.’ 

“The decision appears to be based on the old 
tenet that ignorance of the law is no excuse. But 
the case itself seems less interesting than the im- 
plications inherent in Justice Jackson’s vigorous 
dissent, in which Justice Douglas joined. 

“*To my mind,’ said the jurist, ‘it is an ab- 
surdity to hold that every farmer who insures his 
crops knows what the Federal Register contains 
or even knows that there is such a publication. 
If he were to peruse this voluminous and dull pub- 
lication . . . he would never need crop insurance, 
for he would never get time to plant any crops.’ 
Justice Jackson added that the corporation could 
not expect farmers to be lawyers. 

“The Jackson dissent underlines what business- 
men have long realized: Dealing with the govern- 
ment has become so complicated and so involved 
that the average citizen can never be certain 
where he stands. To the average man, the govern- 
ment is not a friend, but a garrotter, ready to 
strangle with his favorite weapon—tred tape. 

“Already, as part of their daily chores, farm- 
ers act as carpenters, machinists, veterinaries, 
lumberjacks, tree surgeons, teamsters, obstetri- 
cians and—accountants. Now they must be law- 
yers as well, spending their evenings by the fire 
digesting the exciting prose of the Federal Reg- 
ister.” 

Most of this news and view no doubt will be 
of little interest to the hundreds of thousands of 
people who have themselves had direct relations 
with government as buyers, sellers, taxpayers 
and in connection with innumerable other mat- 
ters in the decision of which the government al- 
ways had the last word, even though that last 
word was delivered after whatever question might 
be at issue had travelled its devious course 
through our multiple bureaucracy and ultimately 
through courts with each denying or disputing 
the one below, above or a mile down the cor- 
ridor. 


ARGENTINA’S WHEAT REDUCTION 


SINGULARLY astonishing circumstance in a 

world hungry for wheat, with supplies both 
for this year and the next sure to be much small- 
er than the lowest possible estimate of require- 
ments, is the still further decline in wheat seed- 
ings in the Argentine. Last year’s acreage figure 
of 16.5 million acres was well below prewar av- 
erage, but the first estimate on the current year’s 
acreage is still less by an estimated 13 per cent. 
Compared with the previous five-year average 
this year’s seeding shows a slump of 10 per cent, 
and compared with the previous 10 years a re- 
duction of more than 18 per cent. 

That this should occur in a period of world- 
wide shortage and when prices received for 
Argentine wheat, after the government’s enor- 
mous handling profit has been added, have been 
as high as five dollars per bushel, appears to vio- 
late every law of supply and demand. That the 
reasons for this amazing fact are internal and 
essentially political is clear. It is attributed: chief- 
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ly to the government’s grain and marketing 
policies, which allow the grower only an unprof- 
itable fraction of the government’s marketing 
price. Supplementary factors are excessive rains 


in some districts, severe drouth in others, and 
widespread labor troubles. 


That all or even a few of these conditions, 
with their tragic results, could occur in this coun- 
try is generally regarded as difficult of belief. 
Yet some of them are not so far away as to be 
regarded as entirely inconsiderable. Even now 
the actions of government in virtually arbitrarily 
commandeering wheat from the present bountiful 
crop, the burdensome tax upon growers of the 
current crop and an impending allocation policy 
later this year create a.confusion which may, a 
year from now, be exceedingly difficult to solve. 
Over-all, of course, is the completely blind pros- 
pect of how much wheat this country will har- 
vest next summer. At the moment and without 
expressing definite alarm, there is something like 
half a chance that the last year’s unprecedented 
crop in the five southwestern states may be cut 
in half, thus reducing America’s contribution to 
relief of world hunger not by tens but by hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels. 


These figures of wheat production by a ‘rela- 
tively small producer such as Argentina in time 
of worldwide need are not, of course, comparable 
with those of this nation. Yet there is a certain 
warning relationship, sufficient so that no one 
may dare say “it can’t happen here.” 


eee 
TECHNICAL CORRECTION 


N editorial comment on the subject of the gov- 

ernment’s being not at all dependable in its 
relations with industry, in our issue of November 
11, we said that, in the anti-trust proceeding 
against the Millers National Federation several 
years ago, that organization and members of the 
industry were forced to “accept a verdict of 
guilty” in conspiring to use uniform package dif- 
ferentials in pricing flour packed in containers 
of various size. 

Since it is at all times our purpose to be as 
accurate as possible in comment on matters af- 
fecting the milling industry, we requested an of- 
ficial statement from Herman Steen of the fed- 
eration’s interpretation of this situation and re- 
ceived the following: 

“Your editorial statement re outcome mill 
trial is unfortunately incorrect. It is true that 
jury found certain individual millers, milling 
companies and federation guilty, but this verdict 
was immediately set aside by Judge Sulljvan and 
he ordered the records to show that all defend- 
ants were found not guilty. Government made at- 
tempt to have circuit court review this finding 
but the circuit court held that a ‘not guilty’ find- 
ing cannot be appealed. Furthermore, it is not 
correct to say that millers were forced to drop 
the package differential schedule, the decision 
to do so being taken by the executive commit- 
tee upon advice of counsel. Actually, of course, 
the differential schedule is less important with 
the simplified set of package sizes than it was 
when sizes were much more numerous.” 


We cannot forbear suggesting that the differ- 
ence here is as between tweedle dum and tweedle 
dee. The simple truth is that, whether as the re- 
sult of formal court order or of the federation’s 
own executive committee’s action “on advice of 
counsel,” the federation did discontinue circu- 
lation of the standard package differential while 
the government continued it as an essential part 
of its wartime regulations. This, as we interpret 
it, constituted a perfect example of the . unde- 
pendability of: government relations with indus- 
try, which was the essential theme of our edito- 
rial. 
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Winter Wheat Area 
Still Doubtful: 
Condition Poor 


MINNEAPOLIS — Whether or not 
the seeded acreage of winter wheat 
will reach the full intentions to plant 
still is questionable, according to Car- 
gill, Inc. Even though it should reach 
full intentions, the acreage for har- 
vest in 1948 can hardly be expected 
to equal the 54.5 million acres of win- 
ter wheat harvested this year. 

Most of the fields in the Southwest 
will enter the winter dormant period 
in unsatisfactory condition, as far as 
plant development is concerned, and 
moisture reserves still are very defi- 
cient, Cargill says. 

Winter wheat in the eastern soft 
winter wheat states, across the north- 
ern states and in the Pacific North- 
west continues in mostly good to very 
good condition. Most of these sections 
have ample soil moisture for the du- 
ration of the dormant period and 
snow cover has been sufficient to af- 
ford protection against the temper- 
atures so far experienced. 

In the Southwest hard winter 
wheat states, the rain and snow 
about the middle of November 
brought the first really effective mois- 
ture which this drouth area has had 
for several weeks. Since then one or 
two light precipitation periods have 
been experienced, and the situation 
has been improved to a considerable 
extent. The moisture was sufficient in 
most sections to germinate seed that 
was planted in the dust, and to allow 
completion of seeding. 
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PACIFIC GRAIN DEALERS 
ELATED OVER WHEAT CROP 


SEATTLE—Reports among grain 
traders here indicate that wheat 
growing conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest are unusually favorable 
for this time of the year, and one 
grain man remarked that he has nev- 
er seen fall plantings in better shape 
in his 30-odd years’ experience in this 
area. 

Reports by men who have traveled 
through the wheat belt in eastern 
Washington and Oregon indicate that 
the crop looks like an April rather 
than a November stand and fall 
plantings are sufficiently advanced to 
assure little or no frost damage. 

Warm weather until late in the 
summer, plus heavy rains at just the 
right time, are credited for the pres- 
ent favorable outlook, which contrasts 
strongly with reports of crop and 
growing conditions in other parts of 
the country. 
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FOOD SCIENTISTS’ GROUP 
PLANS 1948 CONFERENCE 


PHILADELPHIA—tThe eighth an- 
nual conference of the Institute of 
Food Technologists will be held in 
Philadelphia June 6-10, at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel. It is expected 
to be the largest gathering of food 
scientists in history. 

The Philadelphia section of the or- 
ganization, acting as hosts to the in- 
stitute, announced that extensive 
plans have already been made to en- 
tertain the delegates, their wives and 
friends. A three-day program of tech- 
nical meetings will highlight the con- 
ference, and exhibits, plant tours and 
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other interesting activities will make 
the gathering one of the greatest of 
its kind. 

The conference will be internation- 
al in its scope. There has been a 
worldwide interest in the technology 
of foods as evidenced by the large 
number of visitors to this country 
since World War II. Already dele- 
gates from Central and South 
America, Mexico, England, Norway, 
Sweden, France, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Australia and New Zealand 
have indicated their intentions to 
attend. 


The Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists, organized in 1939 at Cam- 


bridge, Mass., now numbers over 2,500 
professional and technical workers in 
the food field. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is “to facilitate the inter- 
change of ideas among its members, 
to stimulate scientific investigations 
into technical problems dealing with 
manufacture and _ distribution of 
foods, to promulgate the results of 
research in food technology, to offer 
a medium for the discussion of these 
results, to plan, organize and admin- 
ister projects for the advancement 
and application of science insofar as 
it is fundamental to the wider knowl- 
edge of foods and to encourage food 
manufacturers to employ qualified 
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food technologists in the technical di- 
rection of the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing operations.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
PLAN CONVENTION IN MAY 


DENVER—The 1948 convention of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
has been scheduled for May 16-18 at 
the Albany Hotel in Denver, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, secretary of the or- 
ganization. 


FERMENTATION 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH GROUP 
HOLDS SALES CONFERENCE 


CHICAGO—Some 60 key members 
of the Anheuser-Buch bakery prod- 
ucts division convened for a three-day 
sales meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel recently to celebrate 
sales achievements for 1947 and to 
lay plans for progress in 1948. 

Presiding at the meeting was Dr. 
A. von Gontard, vice president in 
charge of the yeast, malt and corn 
products division, assisted by Arthur 
—. Weber, general sales manager of 
the division; Harry F. Less, sales 
manager of the malt products divi- 
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sion, and Carl E. Witter, production 
manager. 

A complete program of production 
and sales objectives for 1948 was pre- 
sented during the meeting. 
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GOOCH COMPANY TO MAKE 
FEED PLANT ADDITION 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Construction 
work has started on an addition to 
the formula feed plant of the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator  Co., Lincoln, 
which will double the present capac- 
ity and streamline production proc- 
esses. Combined capacity, when the 


Business 


addition has been completed, will be 
600 tons per 24-hour day. Current ca- 
pacity is 300 tons. 

The mill building addition will be 
30x40x80 and 142 ft. high. The plant 
will be of steel and concrete construc- 
tion and will include a _ two-story 
warehouse. Provision will be made 
for bulk storage of ingredients and 
the plant will be set up for in-line 
mixing. 

It is estimated that work on the 
addition will be completed by April 1, 
F. E. Roth, president of the company, 
stated. The building permit forecasts 
construction costs at $175,000. 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE—Buy your EXTRA Bonds New! 


AIB Gets Grant 


To Study Packaging 
Of Bakery Products 


CHICAGO—Harvey H.. Robbins, 
secretary of the Laminated Bakery 
Package Research Council, has an- 
nounced that the council has granted 
the American Institute of Baking a 
sum of $8,000 to be used during 1948 
to study the packaging of bakery 
products. The purpose of the study 
will be to determine the most effective 
means of packaging a diversified line 
of bakery products and to determine 
the comparative merits of the avail- 
able types of packaging materials. 

The study will cover a wide range 
of packaging materials and various 
combinations including not only pa- 
perboard but also the flexible ma- 
terials used as outer wraps and in- 
ner-liners. 

The 1940 Census of Manufactures 
revealed that the baking industry 
spends 40¢ for packaging materials 
for every $1 spent for flour. Thus, the 
cost of packaging materials to this 
industry is greater than the cost of 
any ingredient used other than flour. 

“Consumers detect off-flavors and 
aromas which are directly traceable 
to the paperboard in which the prod- 
uct is wrapped,” the AIB points out. 
“This is especially true of products 
having long shelf life and is increas- 
ingly prevalent in packaged rolls 
and buns. These and other problems 
now facing the industry—such as the 
icing problem which confronts every 
baker of cakes and sweet yeast raised 
products during the summer months 
—may well be overcome by proper 
packaging procedures. 

Coincidental with the study of 
packaging problems at the AIB Lab- 
oratories, the University of Chicago 
will carry out some marketing studies 
to determine the effect of packaging 
materials on sales appeal and the 
costs of packaging materials. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS FALL FESTIVAL 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago held a fall festival, which 
was Ladies’ Day, Nov. 19, in the club 
quarters. The planning, directing and 
managing of this affair was handled 
by a special committee of ladies head- 
ed by Mrs. Maurice M. Jackson and 
assisted by Mrs. C. J. Burny, Mrs. 
J. A. Cohon, Mrs. F. E. Deppe, Mrs. 
T. A. Dillon, Mrs. W. M. Foster, Mrs. 
H. E. Snyder, Mrs. C. E. Sowles, Mrs. 
F. A. Trochim and Mrs. D. D. 
Vaughan, 

Maurice M. Jackson, club presi- 
dent, welcomed the members and 
their friends and paid tribute to the 
past presidents of the club. E. J. 
Sperry, E. J. Sperry Industrial Pub- 
lications, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, was master of cere- 
monies throughout the program. 

A hat-making contest was conduct- 
ed by Mrs. Jackson. Among the 
models were: Dave Vaughan, Hub- 
bard Milling Co.; N. G. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co.; W. E. Long, the 
W. E. Long Co.; Harold Strauss, 
Strauss Bakery; C. J. Burny, Burny 
Bros., Inc.; Francis Deppe, Deppe 
Baking Co.; Charles D. Grennan, Jer- 
sey Farm Baking Co.; Leo Reuter, 
Reuter’s Bakery; Sam Nutter, Jr., 
Bakers Review, and many others. 
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HENKEL 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 


Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 


"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Stenkel Hour Mile 


Division af International Milling Company 


\323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Exhibition Features 
Convention Plans of 
Pennsylvania Group 


PHILADELPHIA — The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. will hold an ex- 
hibition in connection with its annual 
winter convention Jan. 18-20 at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. This will 
provide bakers with an opportunity 
to see new materials and equipment. 
The reaction of the allied trades 
toward the project has been enthus- 
iastic. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
convention will be the public relations 
program at the afternoon session of 
Jan. 19 when women’s clubs and other 
consumer organizations will be invit- 
ed to see how the baking industry 
operates, its products and its posi- 
tion as America’s second largest food 
industry. : 

The unprecedented demand on ho- 
tel facilities by trade organizations 
has prompted the board of directors 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. to 
approve, tentatively, the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, for the Jan. 
16-18, 1949, convention of the group, 
with the 1949 summer convention at 
Bedford Springs Hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Modified Wet Milling 
Process for Sorghums 


Developed in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Recov- 
ery of a valuable industrial wax 
from sorghum grain is_ possible 
through the development of a modi- 
fied wet milling proeess by the de- 
partments of chemical engineering 
and chemistry at the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. The wax, 
similar to carnauba wax produced in 
Brazil, is used in the manufacture of 
carbon paper, certain moulded prod- 
ucts and polishing waxes. It now sells 
for about $2 a pound. 

The new milling process permits 
separation of the sorghum grain into 
purified starch, wax and high-protein 
livestock feeds. About 1 Ib. of wax is 
recovered for each 400 lb. of grain 
milled. 

The purified starch can be used in 
the manufacture of syrups, dextrose, 
paper, explosives, paints, insecticides, 
soap, pharmaceuticals, textiles, rub- 
ber goods, battery compounds and ad- 
hesives. W. H. Honestead, acting head 
of the chemical engineering depart- 
ment, said that the process opens the 
way for establishment of additional 
industria] plants in Kansas. 

The agronomy department of the 
experiment station has developed sev- 
eral dwarf type sorghum varieties 
which permit harvesting of the grain 
with combines and there are also a 
number of varieties suitable for either 
forage or grain production. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
TO CONTROL RED WHEAT 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced that until fur- 
ther notice, all grades of Alberta red 
winter wheat will be shipped to the 
Canadian lakehead. This does not ap- 
ply to winter wheat specifically or- 
dered by the board’s Calgary office 
to be shipped to mills. Mill orders will 
continue to be given preference. The 
purpose of the instructions is to fur- 
nish as much as possible of that type 
of wheat to mills in eastern Canada. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
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wheat in the heart of 
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Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
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HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. 3. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Mites from New York Oity 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Miuuine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO 


El Reno, Okla. 
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DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Ten" 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.&.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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Results put the leaders out in front. That's why 
many leading bakers count on MADE-RITE flour. 
They are assured of good baking results because 
MADE-RITE quality is based on selection of 
superior baking wheats, careful and expert milling, 
and modern laboratory control. These facts are 
your assurance too that MADE-RITE will con- 


tinue a leader in better bakery performance. 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 
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INDUSTRIAL MOVIES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Richard W. Deane 


OT so many years ago, the 

N Aluminum Co. of America 

sponsored a film called “Unfin- 

ished Rainbows,” which has been es- 

timated to have been seen by some 
17 million people in the US. 

If the production of this film has 


Amateur Cinema League 


originally cost $100,000, which is a 
great deal above the average, and if 
the distribution budget had reached 
$70,000, again more than the average, 
the audience would still have cost the 
Aluminum company only one penny 
per person—this, for 36 minutes of 


selling, entertaining and educating 
a potential customer. 

To lend even more weight to these 
figures, commercial films as an ad- 


vertising medium have a much bet-_ 


ter chance for success today than 
they did when “Unfinished Rainbows” 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 
Lassie Rye Flours 


White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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was first made available. More ad- 
vanced technical filming equipment 
has since appeared, more channels of 
distribution are now available and 
World War II demonstrated, to the 
general public and to our school sys- 
tems, the painless teaching power of 
films. American business seems to 
have adopted these beliefs. 

A recent estimation on the 1947 
status of sponsored films placed the 
number of users at 5,000 firms, where- 
as five years ago only 600 concerns 
used them as a form of their pub- 
licity. Generally speaking, of course, 
the reason for this upswing lies in 
the physical character of films them- 
selves, and the theaters in which they 
are shown. 

A survey by the Association of 
National Advertisers of 59 of its 
members: reveals that 83% of them 
use movies for product promoticn, 
70% for institutional advertising, 
57% for school showings and 35% 
for the education of their employe:s. 


Employee Relations Films 


The entertainment motion pictwre 
program which proved so successiul 
in bettering employee relations dur- 
ing the war have been revived by 
United World Films, 16mm subs 4- 
iary of Universal-International Pic- 
tures. Known as one of the strong: st 
motivators of human emotions, the 
16mm. motion picture program was 
used with great success by 72% of ll 
industry during the war to increase 
production and improve employce 
morale. 

Exit of the government from the 
production-distribution field left in- 
dustry without a source for an c:- 
ployee morale film service. United, 
with a library of over 10,000 films 
and a nation-wide dealer distribution 
organization, may prove to be the an- 
swer to the vexing problem of select- 
ing and distributing films, company 
Officials say. 

United World has tailored film pro- 
grams to fit industrial users. Half 
hour programs of selected short sub- 
jects include sport films, cartoons, 
travelogues, newsreels and musicals, 
many of them late Hollywood re- 
leases. Chosen for their high audience 
interest, these programs contain no 
propaganda or training films. De- 
signed to be shown in shops, offices, 
lofts; recreation rooms, no special fa- 
cilities are needed. A new rental sys- 
tem recently developed keeps costs 
at a very low figure. The films don't 
take away from working time as they 
are meant to be shown during lunch 
hour and rest periods. Workers find 
them a tonic to relieve boredom, job 
monotony and noonday fatigue. 

The service is available for $5 | 
weekly issue on any day of the we 
desired. Information regarding +h 
service may be obtained by writi 
direct to United World Films, Inc., 
445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Complete Customer Attention 


Roars 


How many sales promotion expe!''s ' 


have mulled over the fact that a fil 
will keep prospective custome 
watching their promotion anywhe: 
from 10 to 45 minutes? An intel! 
gent presentation will keep contin! 
ing interest in an atmosphere co! 
ducive to complete attention. 

Moreover, although the sponsore 
film cannot advertise in the accepte: 
sense of the word (distribution wou! 
be difficult), the very presentation 
of films gives the customers a feelin 
of having gotten something fo 
nothing. 

Then, too, movies are the bes 
media of promotion to bridge the gai 
between time and space. Connections 
can be shown more clearly, for ex- 
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ample, between the bag of flour or 
a loaf of bread and the farmer in the 
field. A simple montage will produce 
the desired effect. When people un- 
derstand something, they often say, 
“t see.” “Moving pictures are inher- 
ently perfectly equipped to replace 
the mind’s eye with the desired ad- 
yvertising correlation. The audience 
sees a healthy child—then a bakery 
—then a flour milling plant, and the 
desired connotation is achieved, with- 
out blurbs. 


The Eye Appeal Target 

Speaking of eyes, the nature of 
most advertising, as it appears in 
newspapers and magazines, seems to 
demonstrate the fact that eye appeal 
is at least the primary target of most 
advertisements. In films, it is the 
medium itself, not the copy or art 
work, which supplies this basic func- 
tion. Movies will hola that attention 
from the first frame to the title at 
the end. 

Finally, in a darkened theater, 
your sponsored movie comes to the 
screen without the diversion of com- 
petition from other advertisements, 
and is shown to an audience which is 
at leisure and ready to be enter- 
tained. 

The war, of course, merely sup- 
plied super drive to an already sched- 
uled event. During the period of the 
hostilities, one out of every nine 
adults in the U.S., 11 out of every 
14 able-bodied men between the ages 
of 18 and 38 years of age, partici- 
pated in the service’s training pro- 
gram. Every man in the armed forces 
probably saw at least 50 training 
films of various types during his mili- 
tary career, and movies were used 
for training civilians as well. 

Films were proved to be effective 
and; more important, a demand for 
them was created for the future. 
They supplied a relatively easy way 
of learning sometimes boring facts, 
and gave a new twist to the dispens- 
ing of propaganda. In addition, many 
heretofore untried uses for movies 
were experimented with in those 
years when experience had to be 
accumulated in so little time. 


Natural Opportunity for Foods 


There is a natural opportunity for 
sponsored films in some fields. As a 
recent issue of Film and Radio Guide 
stated: “Food companies have the 
opportunity—and it is in their selfish 
interest—to disseminate broadly in- 
formation which will increase knowl- 
edge of food values and encourage 
Proper selection. To reach the Ameri- 
can family with such messages, mo- 
tion pictures shown to America’s 
School children are powerful * influ- 
ences,’’ 

_ There are many uses for films in 
industry which have already been 


—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 


*Wins Awards *« 


MINNEAPOLIS — The General 
Mills, Inc., stockholder film, “Opera- 
tion °46,” won a silver “Oscar” for 
the best annual film report of all 
industry in 1946, presented by the 
editors of Financial World. 

A bronze “Oscar” was also awarded 
to the film for being the best annual 
Teport color film of the year. 

The awards were received in New 
York Oct. 10 by S. C. Gale, General 

vice president in charge of ad- 
vertising and public services. Presen- 
tations were made by Weston Smith, 
Viee president of Financial World, in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel 


Pennsylvania. 
a 
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tried, and the final number will de- 
pend on the ingenuity of the spon- 
soring firms. Naturally enough, the 
use that tops the list is product pro- 
motion, which is closely followed by 
institutional messages and_ sales 
training. Movie cameras have even 
been used to record plant output and 
check the efficiency of employees. 

A film can improve wholesaler and 
dealer relationships, simplify tech- 
nical training, educate either the em- 
ployees or the consumers and solidify 
plant-city relations. In _ addition, 
movies can be used to boost trade- 
marks or to publicize catch phrases. 

Films sponsored by the flour mill- 


ing industry itself, or individual firms 
within the group, could, for example, 
be aimed at selling flour and baked 
products to the general public, in- 
troducing new growing or cultivating 
methods to the farmers, obtaining 
good will from the nation at large, 
explaining the operation of machines 
to employees or showing related proc- 
esses, such as flour grinding and 
wheat growing, to selected audiences. 


Film Production Units 
Many industries have already gone 
a long way toward establishing a defi- 
nite film production and distribution 
unit which brings out new movies 
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regularly. Naturally, the blue-chip or- 
ganizations are the firms which have 
accomplished the most in this field. 

The Ford Motor Co., for example, 
has just completed “Men of Glouces- 
ter,” which is to be the first in a 
long series of color films promoting 
travel in the U.S. These films will 
contain no direct plug for Ford prod- 
ucts. In the same field, General Mo- 
tors has approximately 50 films avail- 
able for public consumption, whose 
subject matter runs anywhere from 
diesel engines to stories on India, 
cotton and fishing. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., moving a little closer to its 











“That’s Harper--production--showed R. J. how much 
Cerelose improved our whole line,” 
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THORO-BREAD 


— The Portect ‘Hour 





On Tnial 


Every baker knows his bread is on trial every day 
on the tables of his customers. Even a minor let- 
down in quality can lose friends for your loaf. 


We are ever conscious of this fact when we mill 
THORO-BREAD, because we are determined to 
do our full part in maintaining your loaf at the 
peak of its perfection every day. We mean that 
sincerely. 


That’s why the basic ingredient of THORO.- 
BREAD is our determination to make THORO- 
_ BREAD always “the perfect flour.” 


HANOLD OF oTtHlint 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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“The Flour of theNation” 








AMERICAN. 





Flour Capacity 


O 
ras erican Flours, inc. 


Grain Storage 


President Vice-President 


NEWTON, RANSAS 












ERFORMANCE built the world-wide reputation of Ameri- 
F.. planes and fine baking results have done the same for 
AMERICAN flours in the baking industry. You'll find plus 
baking values in these well-known brands, values based on the 
best of production “know how” applied to wheat of superior 
baking characteristics. For better bread, you can rely on 


1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


Secretary 
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own field in theme, has a new dram- 
atized version of Alexander Graham 
Bell’s life, while Goodyear has spon- 
sored some 40-odd films, some of gen- 
eral appeal and others directly plug- 
ging Goodyear tires and rubber prod- 
ucts. 


Breadstuffs Are Laggard 


Trade associations in the bread- 
stuffs and allied industries have not 
made use of the silver screen in pro- 
motion’ work, but it is possible that 
this medium will be employed in the 
long-range advertising and publicity 
programs now in progress as indus- 
try-wide enterprises of both millers 
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and bakers. Several notable films 
have been made available, however, 
by firms and trade groups allied with 
these industries. A list, which by no 
means purports to be complete, ap- 
pears at the end of this article. 

In February, 1946, the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service listed, evaluated 
and described, as a source of occupa- 
tional information, 51 of the best in- 
dustrial films viewed by its staff in 
the preceding 15 months. In its fore- 
word, the booklet containing this 
compilation, which is available for 
20¢ a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 


says of these films that through them 
“the occupational analysts have been 
able to enter mines, freight yards, 
steel mills, canneries, bakeries, 
slaughter houses, lumber camps and 
sawmills, dairies, foundries, paper and 
textile mills, cooperages, oil fields and 
refineries typical of their industries, 
with none of the planning, expense, 
losses in time, and inconveniences of 
travel that would attend moving this 
many people in visits to the plants.” 


How Is a Film Made? 


When the decision to sponsor a 
film has been made, how does a firm 








Silk °Floss 


A fine quality short patent, 
milled with the most mod- 
ern and scientific equipment 
to give maximum results in 
the bakery and _ produce 
bread of the most accept- 
able quality. 
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begin operations for its production 
and later distribution? 

In a sense, trying to predict the 
cost of a movie is like guessing at the 
cost of a house before you know how 
many rooms you are going to have 
in it. The factors are many and 
variable. 

Will the film be union or nonunion 
made? Will it be produced in sound 
and color, or will it be silent and 
black and white? Will it consist of 
one reel or six reels, and will most 
of the shooting be indoors or out- 
doors? These are a few of the many 
questions which will have to be an- 
swered before a definite cost esti- 
mate can be made. 

Film Counselors, a firm in New 
York City to which several businesses 
have already turned for aid, makes 
surveys of the sponsoring iirm’s 
needs, supervises film production and 
plans the distribution, all on a per 
diem basis, which is one answer to 
this primary problem. 

In general, however, a film can 
be produced in three different ways, 
depending on the desired product. 
For example, in some cities there 
are competent amateurs who would 
be able to produce a complete film 
for a comparatively small sum of 
money. Separate footage, later to be 
woven into a movie, can also be pur- 
chased from the private movie maker. 
But sound would have to be added 
to the. hobbyist’s product, since few 
amateurs are equipped to do it. 


The Professional Approach 

For most companies, the two main 
methods would be either to start a 
film production unit in their own or- 
ganization or to farm out the produc- 
tion to a professional producer. 

The first method would, of course, 
only be feasible if a long range pro- 
gram was being planned, and large 
firms, such as ‘General Motors, Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, General 
Electric and Owens Illinois Glass Co., 
which already produce their own pic- 
tures, are actually the only type of 
company which would find this sort 
of production economical. 

Most companies prefer to turn the 
task over to a professional producer. 
Of these, the six largest are Wild- 
ing Picture Productions and Jam 
Handy Organization, both of Chicago, 
and RKO Pathe, Caravel Films, 
Audio Productions, Inc., and Sound 
Masters, all of New York City. Nu- 
merous smaller firms such as New 
York Productions, Inc., and Willard 
Pictures are also available. 


Wide Cost Variations 
Production cost estimates can be 


’ absurdly diverse, as witness the cor- 


poration that recently took bids from 
several different producers on a 16- 
mm. film and was rewarded with 
guesses ranging from $7,000 to around 
$40,000. A fair estimate is that a 
good professional job would cost, on 
the average, somewhere around 
$1,000 a minute of screen time A 
400-ft. reel can be as low as $5,100 
for a silent picture and $10,000 for 
sound. Some 400-ft. reels have cost 
as much as $50,000, but this would 
include such items as animation, high- 
priced name actors and specially com- 
posed scoring. A 400-ft., 16-mm. reel 
with sound included would give p- 
proximately 11 minutes of screen 
time, and a 400-ft., 16-mm. silent reel 
would run about 17 minutes. 

To be more specific, if union opera- 
tors are used, a narrator costs from 
$35 to $100 a reel, the cast from $35 
a day up (all the way), direction 
from $50 to $100 a day, a sound stage 
$300 a day. Lighting, sound and edit- 
ing equipment cost about $10 a day 
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each and renting the camera runs 
about $30 a day. For recording, the 
studio will cost about $60 an hour 
and a special score, written for the 
film, will run from $550 to the sky 
for one reel. 


Yes, and a Few Other Things! 


Add to these costs the pay of the 
cameraman, $60 a day, the electri- 
cian, $21.50 a day, the assistant direc- 
tor, $25 a day, and perhaps numerous 
assistants, . grip-men, carpenters, 
make-up men and others, and the 
costs are clearly high. The number 
of these men depends on the effects 
which you desire to include in the 







picture. 

For interiors, for example, more 
light is necessary when color is used. 
Each electrician handles two lights, 
which is a minimum for any indoor 
sequence. If the film is to be shot 
in color, and interior scenes are 
necessary, the electricians’ cost will 
be much higher than the normal ex- 
penditure for black and white pic- 
tures. The costs, admittedly, are high 
if maximums, such as name actors, 
sound, color, interior shots and a 
special score are used in the film. 

In the light’ of these estimates for 
labor and the rental of equipment, 
it is wise for sponsoring companies 
to know exactly what they want be- 
fore the shooting begins, and to avoid 
having any changes of mind to trans- 
fer to celluloid. Remember that the 
desired audience takes the star role 
and that its desires dictate the type 
and content of the film. It is a very 
expensive process to reshoot a scene. 


The Distribution Problem 


The next problem which confronts 
the sponsoring company is that of 
distribution. The film will certainly 
not accomplish the desired results 
if the distribution is not carefully 
planned in advance, studied and fol- 
lowed through. 

The main methods of sending the 
film around to the general public can 
be broken down into three categories, 
all of which can be used alone or in 
conjunction with each other, depend- 
ing on the type and the extent of cir- 
culation desired. 

The picture can be distributed by 
your own firm. For this, a small 
amount of office space must be set 
aside, and splicers, rewinds, film- 
cleansing agents and other equipment 
must be purchased. Some one will 
have to know how to use this equip- 
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ment. In addition, prints must be 
made and be on hand. 

Publicity would be the key to start 
the circulation. There are several 
magazines in the motion picture field 
which will be glad to list new and 
interesting films for free or almost 
free loan (pictures are often loaned 
for the cost of shipment). Educational 
Screen, Film World and Film News 
are three of many magazines which 
carry listing of latest commercial re- 
leases. ‘ 

If this particular distribution sys- 
tem is used, the two best places for 
your film to be listed are in the Edu- 
cational Film Guide (H. W. Wilson 


Co., 950-972 University Ave., New 
York 52, 'N. Y.) and the Blue Book of 
Non-Theatrical Films (Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill.). These two listings cover a wide 
variety of free film users and the 
cost is negligible, if there is any 
charge at all. 


Free Educational Method 


The second method of moving a 
new sponsored film could be called 
the free educational means. For this 
type of distribution, 25 duplicate 
prints or more would be necessary. 

The price of these duplicates would 
be the only costs which would have 
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to be considered. For regular dupli- 
cation, the price would be 7¢ a foot 
for a black and white silent film 
and 8¢ for sound. For Kodachrome, 
the cost would run 11¢ a foot for si- 
lent and 13¢ for sound. : 
However, if the movie is produced 
in black and white, a cheaper method 
for obtaining prints can be used. For 
this duplication, the film must be 
produced on reversal film. A “dupe” 
negative is made from this edited 
reversal picture, which costs 9¢ a 
foot. After that, the positive prints 
to be used for your screenings, are 
made from the “dupe” negative and 
(Continued on page 78) 








STEP INTO THE 
OTHER FELLOW’S SHOES 


Step into the other fellow’s shoes— 
your customer’s. He’ll buy more if 
your bread is improved. 
Improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
3~Texture 
4—Appearance 
5—Oolor 
6—~Better 
Keeping 
Qualities 
Add at least 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


NON-FAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
Your Sales — Increase 
Bread Yields 
It’s Inspected — Protected — 
Tested 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
= 42nd ye 18, N. ¥. 

» U. 8S. Pat. Off. 































erezee Horichment Walers 


For Uniform Enrichment of BREAD 





These wafers have been especially designed 

; for the proper enrichment of bread. 
Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 Ibs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 
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100 Ibs. It is important to note that they break 
evenly and cleanly at the scoring. 

Available in two types:— 

A-—for use in bakery formulas that include 3% 
or more of non-fat milk solids, 

B-—for use in bakery formulas that include less 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 

They conform to the recommendations of the 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking, 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


The peace of mind you experience in 
buying ISMERTA flour comes from a 
well-founded sense of security. It re- 
sults from knowing that ISMERTA’S 
top quality always insures the best bak- 
ing performance. 


And this confidence is justified, too 
. . . because ISMERTA’S quality is 
firmly based on selection of the finest 
wheats and on scientific milling pro- 
cedures which get the best out of those 
wheats. 


ISMERTA is the kind of flour 
that makes superior bread. 
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ISMERT-HINCKE aN mitt1 @:°€0. 
\> 








THE [smMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1510 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 23 
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@ Chase Burlap gives you all three features: attractive ap- 
pearance, extra strength, and dependable uniformity of 
texture—and here’s why: We buy from Calcutta’s better 
mills—and according to rigid specifications gained from 
one hundred years’ experience in manufacturing better 


bags for industry and agriculture, 


For your burlap bag requirements, it will pay you to 
check on Chase’s Topmill—burlap of excellent quality, 
uniformly made, and sharply printed! 


One Hundred Years of Experience B A FOR 
in Making Better Bags for 


Industry and Agriculture. 
: ALL PURPOSES 
OR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 
A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE > BUFFALO ’ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. . CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK. ° DALLAS . DENVER . DETROIT . GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS . HUTCHINSON, KAN. « KANSAS CITY ° MEMPHIS + MILWAUKEE + MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY « ORLANDO, FLA. + PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE, N.C. © ST. LOUIS «+ SALT LAKE CITY «. TOLEDO 
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J. C. Summers Named Director 
of Oklahoma Baking School 


OKMULGEE, OKLA. — John C. 
Summers re-entered the educational 
field when his new position as direc- 
tor of the bakery school at the 
Okmulgee branch of Oklahoma A. & 
M. College became effective Dec. 1. 

Having served during the years of 
1917 through 1921 as director of the 
baking school at Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, and since 1925 


as bakery consultant for Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, Mr. Sum- 
mers assumes his new appointment 
with an educational and practical 
background of the bakery field. 
Teaching college chemistry for sev- 
eral years after graduating from 
South Carolina A. & M. College in 
1906, Mr. Summers in 1914 com- 
pleted post graduate work in nutri- 


tion and the science of milling and 
baking at Kansas A. & M. College. 
Prior to his association with Stand- 
ard Brands, Mr. Summers was af- 
filiated with the Ward Baking Co. 
in New York in its research products 
department. In the interests of this 
company in Canada and on the Pa- 
cific Coast, Mr. Summers rendered as- 
sistance on bread production to bak- 
ers. - 
During the: world war years, Mr. 
Summers’ knowledge of bakery op- 
eration was utilized by the Army 
Quartermaster Department in Wash- 
ington through the services he prof- 
fered in assisting with the construc- 
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John C. Summers 


tion and equipping of bakeries as well 
as in supervising operations. Mr. 
Summers’ most recent position was 
with the technical service department 
of Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 


During the week of Oct. 20, Dr. 
Olaf Stamberg, Milwaukee, Wis., cave 
a series of lectures at the school. Dr. 
Stamberg reecived his Ph.D degree 
from the University of Minnesota 
and later taught chemistry for four 
years at Stanford University, and he 
is the former head of the department 
of Agricultural Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. He is now head of 
the technical research division of Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Dr. Stamberg’s lectures covered the 
cultivation, growth and processing of 
yeast, both compressed and dry. He 
stressed the importance of yeast in 
fermentation and the enzyme action 
of the yeast upon the other ingre- 
dients in a bread formula. His lec- 
tures were presented in an instruc- 
tive and interesting manner, and a 
poll of the students indicated that 
Dr. Stamberg left with them a val- 
uable fund of information. 

The week of Nov. 2, the War As- 
sets Administration said the purchase 
of a complete makeup unit including 
a four-pocket divider, rounder and 
proofer had been completed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


Connecticut Offers 
Part Time Bakery 
Production Courses 


HARTFORD — The state of Con- 
necticut is offering three-year part 
time extension courses for bakery 
production employees with New :‘a- 
ven the first city offering the tra'n- 
ing. Apprenticeship standards of five 
shops in that city have been approved. 

The field service of the State De- 
partment of Education can start 4 
class in any town enrolling 15 «p> 
prentices. The course is offered free 
of charge to veterans and others «re 
only required to pay a slight char 
for textbooks and materials. Further 
information can be secured from 
Thomas Yoczik, Apprentice Training 
Division, State Labor Dept., State 
Office Building, Hartford 15, Conn., or 
Henry J. Parkerton, State Dept. of 
Education, PTX Division, Camp 
School, Bellevue St., Hartford. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 
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Continuous quality is qual- 
ity you trust. A\nd that is 
the record of HEART of 
AMERICA flour. Year after 


year bakers have found they 





can count on the uniform 


high standards of HEART 
of AMERICA for superior 
loaf quality. For high scor- 
ing loaves, its HEART of 
AMERICA. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


93,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 7,000,000 BUSHELS STORAGE — 





CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Superior 1053 . : Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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Double exposure 
for successful baking 


Double exposure makes Russell-Miller ‘double sure’’ 
that you'll do successful baking. 


Here’s a double exposure done on purpose. 
Russell-Miller Flours first get constant atten- 
tion throughout the milling process itself—to make 
sure that highest standards are maintained. 
Then the experimental bakery tests actual oven 
performance—to make sure that breads, pastries 
and cakes baked from these flours are uniform, 


tender and delicious. 
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Pennsylvania 


Bakers Schedule 
Great Lakes Cruise 


PHILADELPHIA—Members of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. are mak- 
ing reservations for the organiza- 
tion’s “Fun-Afloat” cruise on the 
Great Lakes June 1-6, 1948. Accord- 
ing to Theo Staab, secretary, a golf 
tournament for the President’s Cup 
at the Kahkawa Country Club in 
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Erie will start the holidays. At 7 p.m. 
the members will board the S. S. 
South American, Georgian Bay Line. 

The cruise ship will stop at Green 
Bay, Wis., Mackinac Island, Goderich, 
Canada, Detroit and Erie. A business 
session is scheduled to be held as the 
ship sails across Lake Michigan, fol- 
lowed by a cocktail party. A site will 
be selected in Green Bay for the 
presentation of the golf prizes won in 
the Erie tournament, and the evening 
will end with a banquet, floor show 
and dancing. 

The South American will sail from 
Green Bay at 1 a.m., and will dock 
at Mackinac Island, Lake Michigan, 


at 3 p.m. the following day. Carriage 
rides will be provided, since the is- 
land permits no automobiles, and 
there will be time for an afternoon 
luncheon at the Grand Hotel before 
sailing time at 6 p.m. 

The following day will be spent in 
stops at Goderich, Ont., Canada, and 
Detroit. The party will return to Erie 
at 1 p.m. June 6. 

Members of the association have 
been sent application forms for state- 
rooms and bedrooms, and Mr. Staab 
said that since the ship is in demand 
for chartered cruises and the asso- 
ciation’s option is limited, those de- 
siring accommodations should return 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 
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their applications as soon as possible 
to Theo Staab, secretary, Pennsy). 
vania Bakers Assn., 5700 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARR-CONSOLIDATED SELLS 
DAYTON BAKING PLANT 


DAYTON, OHIO—With the sale of 
its plant property here to the Frigid. 
aire division of General Motors Corp, 
the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co, 
through J. B. Carr, president, recent- 
ly announced that cracker and cookie 
production in this city would be dis. 
continued early next spring and that 
Dayton operations thereafter would 
be confined, in new quarters, to sales. 
warehousing and distributing activi- 
ties. Production subsequently will be 
diverted, Mr. Carr said, to the com- 
pany’s bakeries in other centers. 

Expectations, according to Mr. 
Carr, are that a new building will be 
constructed in Dayton to house the 
company’s Central division headquar- 
ters, as well as its local sales branch 
office, merchandise warehouse and 
garage. Although efforts will be made 
to place such production employees 
as may wish in positions at other 
plants, Mr. Carr. added, all. sales, 
office, shipping and delivery person- 
nel, together with: substantial addi- 
tions now being mad@ in those depart- 
ments, will -be unaffected by the 
move. = 

The company’s Central division 
comprises the states of Ohio, Michi- 
gan and West Virginia, plus eastern 
Indiana, northern Kentucky and 


northwestern Pennsylvania. 


BREAD ISTHE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JERSEY FARM BAKING CO. 
PLANS NEW COOKIE PLANT 


DETROIT—Ground has been broken 
on a new three tory, brick and con- 
crete cookie plant in Columbus, Ohio, 
for the Jersey Farm Baking Co, 
producing unif of Farm Crest Bak- 
eries, Inc., atcording to Ernest L. 
Southwick, Farm Crest president. 

Mr. Southwick said that the Colum- 


bus plant, which occupies a 314-acre 


site at the corner of Livingston and 
Rhoads Aves. will take over the cookie 
operation for the Detroit plant as 
soon as it is completed in 1948. 

“The equipment, including auto- 
matic ovens, will be in by May,” he 
added, ‘and when completed, it will be 
one of the most modern cookie plants 
in existence. Key Detroit personnel 
have agreed to transfer to the new 
plant and the balance will be employed 
locally in the planned expansion of 
Farm Crest facilities.” Farm Crest 
also operates bakeries in Chicago. 
The general contract was awarded to 
Robert H. Evans Co. of Columbus, 
while Huffman-Wolfe Co. are han- 
dling the heating, plumbing and ven- 
tilating, and the Electric Power 
Equipment Co. of Columbus was 
awarded the electrical contract. 

The plant measures 340x72 ft. and 
is of reinforced concrete faced with 
buff brick. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
PLAN 32ND CONVENTION 


The 32nd annual convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. has 
been scheduled for Jan. 25-27 at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, ac 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Emmet Gary, secretary of the or 
ganization. 

The annual summer outing of the 
group is scheduled for June 14-16 at 
the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, 
Va, 
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RODUCING top quality flour is a painstaking job. Even with 

the most modern laboratory control and the most careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats, there are countless little problems that must 
be solved from day to day in every mill. That is why the technical 
knowledge and the years of experience of men who mill TOWN 
CRIER are of such vital importance. You can’t see the expert care 
with which TOWN CRIER flour is milled . . . but you can see and 
appreciate the results in the fine baking performance of TOWN 
CRIER. Users know it. ...Sales prove it... . TOWN CRIER means 
GOOD BAKING 
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Counts! 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


e 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, +e Me and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 380 Tons Daily 


















PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 

GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, IJr., Secretary 

]. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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BREAD CAST 
UPON THE WATERS... 


* DRINKWATER 
BAKERY FLOUR 


T was the year 1393. The citizens of the 
German city of Speyer were agog with 
wonder at a most enlightened and 
modern innovation! A new and ingen- 
ious method for grinding their golden 


grain into flour had been developed. The’ 


builder was from the land of Holland. 
It was from his plans that the won- 
drous windmill had been constructed 
in Speyer. 


True, this was not the first powered 
mill to be built in Germany. They had 
long been acquainted with water mills. 
Their first experience with such mills 
had come when their barbaric tribes 
had invaded Rome. 


In fact they had destroyed many 
water mills thinking it evil to harness 
the spirits of the stream to work for 
man. Even when these mills were used, 
the fearful folk threw flour of freshly 
baked breads into the river to appease 
the spirits of the water world. 


The Germans had also built windmills 
as more knowledge came to them; but 
they were fixed mills only able to grind 
the grain for bread when the wind blew 
from a certain direction. It remained 


for the ingenious Dutch to develop mills 
with movable heads designed to catch 
the wind from amy direction. 


The news of the great advantage of 
the windmill was carried from nation 
to nation during the time of the Cru- 
sades. The literature of the following 
ages makes much mention of these mills. 


One episode of the windmill which 
will never be forgotten is that set down 
by the Spanish author Cervantes in his 
mirth-provoking story of “The Adven- 
tures of Don Quixote.” First published 
in 1605, the account of “Don Quixote” 
and his tilt with the 30 windmills re- 
mains a delight to readers of this gen- 
eration. 


While the windmill has long been 
supplanted by more efficient methods 
of preparing flour for life-giving bread, 
it was indeed the beginning of man’s 
successful race to place bread on the 
tables of rich and poor alike. 


The windmill remains a picturesque 
symbol of man’s earnest desire for a 
higher standard of living . . . pictured 
in the minds of millions as a fragrant 
loaf of bread. 


MORTEN MILLING COMPANY 
2, 
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VICKSBURG, MISS.—A modern, 
streamlined bakery is now under con- 
struction for Koestler’s Bakery. The 
new plant, designed and engineered 
by the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, will 
be in operation by May, 1948. That 
date will also mark the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Koestler organization. 

The new plant will replace the in- 
adequate old bakery and will be lo- 
cated on a new site fronting a promi- 
nent Vicksburg thoroughfare. Koest- 
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Koestler’s Vicksburg Bakery Builds 
Plant with Double Production Line 


ler’s proposed plant will have 25,000 
sq. ft. of floor space with a bread 
capacity of 3,500 lb. an hour. Rolls 
can be produced at a rate of 800 
Ib. an hour. 


Streamlined Production 


Employing the latest techniques of 
bakery engineering and production, 
the two lines of operation (bread and 
rolls) are separate, each with its own 
complement of equipment arranged 


so that the bread products can be 
made at low cost and without inter- 
ference from roll operation. This de- 
sign of operation will allow full con- 
trol of costs. 

Trussed roof construction will be 
a feature of the plant, and the work- 
ing areas will be entirety free of 
supporting columns. The _ interior 
walls will be constructed of tile with 
the bottom portion built of glazed 
tile wainscoting seven feet high. 
The floors will be ironbound maple. 

The exterior of Koestler’s new bak- 
ery will be built with light buff face 
brick. The office area is segregated 
in a section fronting the street and 
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Greetings 


THE RED STAR FAMILY wishes you a Merry Christmas 


and a Happy New Year. 


And with our wish goes a sincere vote of thanks to 
our friends in the Baking Industry, who have made the 
past year one of the best in company history. 

We know that 1948 will be a year of accomplish- 
ment for the entire industry, and take this opportunity 
to pledge our continued cooperation with the national 
program for expansion. Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


RED STAR YEAST 
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has been designed for future air-con- 
ditioning. The balance of the plant 
will be mechanically ventilated. 


Loading Facilities 

The plant includes adequate garage 
space for the delivery fleet and also 
all facilities for washing, greasing 
and maintenance of the fleet. Paral- 
leling the bakeshop area is the stor- 
age space for all materials and in- 
gredients. The loading dock parallels 
the street and provides full loading 
facilities for the route trucks and 
transports. 

The present organization was be- 
gun in 1908 by Leo C. Koestler, 
Charles H. Koestler is the present 
president and general manager of 
the organization. Another son of the 
founder, Leo Koestler, is vice presi- 
dent and assistant manager. Also 
members of the firm and active in 
its operation are two sisters, Ann and 
Marguerite. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LOS ANGELES BAKERS SEE 
MARZIPAN DEMONSTRATION 


LOS ANGELES—Marzipan flowers, 
frogs, strawberries, and numerous 
other pieces made by an expert were 
shown at a recent meeting of the 
Master Bakers Retail Assn. of Los 
Angeles county to an overflow crowd 


George Fawkes 


of 136 bakers and allied men by Jack 
Snyder, Snyder’s Bakery Service, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. Snyder, in giving a working 
demonstration, explained that many 
of the various bakeries make and sell 
hundreds of pounds each holiday sea- 
son, bringing in prices as high as 
$2.25 lb. The pieces were finished by 
coating them with a glaze made up 
of stabilizer, sugar, and water, col-. 
ored to the desired hues for each 
product. 

George Fawkes, Fawkes Rollin- 
Pin Bakery, Hollywood, present 
treasurér, was voted in as temporary 
secretary to fill the vacancy left by 
former secretary Ralph Welsh’s re- 
cent resignation. Mr. Fawkes will act 
both as secretary and treasurer. 


-————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CONVENTION OF MINNESOTA 
BAKERS SET FOR MAY 24-25 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 1948 conven- 
tion of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota will be held May 24-25 at the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Hotel, according to 
J. M. Long, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 
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CANNON VALLEY > MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CANNON FALLS, MINN. 
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Quartermaster Food 
Institute Adds 2 
Staff Officers 


CHICAGO — Lt. Col. Manley C. 
Perry has been assigned to the staff 
of the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed 
Forces it was announced recently by 
Col. Charles S. Lawrence, command- 
ing officer, and George Gelman, 
technical director. Lt. Col. Perry is 


pbsswres 


Buite to fill the most exacting de- 
mands and meeting the requirements of 
all bakeries, the American ‘‘Ideal’’ pro- 
vides a complete rounding and skin seal- 
ing action that makes better breads at 


lower cost. 


It handles all sizes of dough pieces 
at all speeds. It is vibrationless, for the 
direct connected drive eliminates chains, 
sprockets and worm gears. The bowl 
spins truly and smoothly on its own 
circumference and runs with almost no 
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officer in charge of the rations plan- 
ning office of the institute. 

After being graduated from the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point in 1940, Lt. Col. Perry 
served with the 3rd Infantry division, 
was later assigned to headquarters, 
4th Army, and then served overseas 
in various capacities with the U.S. 
army forces in the Middle East. He 
was quartermaster of that command 
prior to his return to the U.S. for 
duty in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General. 

The rations planning office, to 
which Lt. Col. Perry has been as- 
signed, provides guidance in the re- 


e Longer Machine Life ea 
@ Quick, Easy Cleaning 
-@ Perf 


— 


search, development, and improve- 
ment of foods and rations and pre- 
pares specifications for rations to 
meet the needs of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Lt. Col. Perry is also 
a member of the executive board of 
the committee on food research for 
all matters pertaining to the mili- 
tary characteristics of armed forces 
rations. . 

The assignment of Maj. Lawrence 
Dobson to the staff of the rations 
planning office was also announced. 
Maj. Dobson will act as leader of ra- 
tion development projects for the 
army ground forces. 

He was asigned to the Quarter- 


SS 


4 


ect Sealing and Rounding 


_ 


power load. Hand ports provide means 
for quick, easy cleaning when necessary, 
but the machine runs clean without the 
use of dusting flour. 


In every respect you'll find the 


engineering, design and precision con- 


struction of the American “‘Ideal"’ 
Rounder, plus its amazingly accurate 
performance, all contribute to an im- 
proved product and lower production 
costs. Find out why it is first choice of 
America’s finest bakeries. Write today. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD. ST 


LOUIS 


10, MO 
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master Food and Container Institute 
to conduct liaison activities between 
the institute and the’ ground forces, 
He will assist and advise the research 
and development staff of the institute 
throughout all phases of develop. 
mental activities and service tests 
concerned with food for ground 
force soldiers in base installations ang 
under tactical situations. Maj. Dobson 
will also visit appropriate ground 
force installations in connection with 
army feeding problems. 


After attending the School of Elec. 
trical Engineering, Purdue Univer. 
sity, Maj. Dobson was a draftsman 
in the engineer department of the 
Hilinois Steel Co. for two years. He 
was later employed for five years by 
the Cudahy Packing Co. 


He has 10 years of duty with US. 
Army both as an enlisted man and as 
an officer. He was a field artillery 
battalion commander in the European 
Theater of Operations with the 97th 
Infantry division, and also served as 
adjutant of the Hakkaido military 
government in Japan. He is a resi- 
dent of Chicago. 


Lt. Col. William D. Jackson, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has assumed command 
of the Technical Training division of 
the institute. He will administer a 
program for the advanced training of 
armed forces personnel in subsistence 
activities. The program includes the 
Quartermaster Subsistence Course 
which is offered to selected Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps officers, and 
the Quartermaster Master Bakers 
Course for enlisted men with previ- 
ous baking experience. 

Thirteen research scientists, food 
and container technologists, and other 
professional personnel were added to 
the staff in November. The enlarged 
technical staff is intended to permit 
significant expansion of the institute's 
research and development program. 

The additions to the institute's 
staff will implement the Quartermas- 
ter Corps’ task of conducting research 
and developing on foods, rations and 
containers used by the armed forces 
and maintaining liaison with indus- 
try, universities and government ag- 
encies. 


Four of the new members joined 
the food research division of the 
Food and Container Institute. They 
are Barbara R. Anderson, B.S., chem- 
ist; Rita Bulger, B.S., food tech- 
nologist; Gladys A. Eckfeldt, BS, 
bacteriologist, and Rita M. Pavio, 
B.A., biologist. 

The food development division ac: 
quired the services of Naomi Brow?, 
B.S., M.S., food technologist; Lucian 
P. Rogers, B.S., M.S., chemist; Ger 
ald B. Simmons, BS., chemist, and 
Morris Simon, B.S., chémist. 

Added to the container research 
and development division were Burton 
F. May, industrial specialist, and Ray: 
mond P. McCormick, B.S., chemist. 

The technical information office 
added two members to its staff: 
Charles J. Markman, artist-illustr 
tor, and Melvin B. Morga™, B-4, 
B.L.S., librarian. Constance H. Se 
ber, B.A., chemist, is in the office of 
the committee on food research. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


WISCONSIN BAKERS PLAN 
‘48 CONVENTION MAY 9-1! 


MILWAUKEE—The 1948 conver 
tion of the Wisconsin Bakers Ass” 
Inc., will be held in Milwaukee Mal 
9-11 at the Plankinton Hotel, accor 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Fred H. Laufenburg, executive sec™ 
tary of the organization. 
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CHICAGO—The National Commit- 
tee of Food Sanitarians was organ- 
ized Feb. 2, 1946, composed of a group 
of technically trained men employed 
by the major food processing insti- 
tutes, associations and corporations 
of the U.S. for the purpose of improv- 
ing and maintaining sanitary condi- 
tions about the places where food is 
held or processed with particular ref- 
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National Committee of Food 
Sanitarians Works for Health 


erence to the prevention of insects 
and rodents, committee spokesmen 
said recently. 

This committee was organized to 
fill a long felt need for a medium 
through which the most effective, effi- 
cient and satisfactory methods of in- 
sect and rodent prevention about food 
processing places could be selected, 
brought to, and applied in individual 


plants of individual companies in the 
most expeditious manner possible. 
Membership in the organization is 
by invitation and election. To qualify, 
prospective members must be closely 
associated with the insect and rodent 
prevention activities of their individ- 
ual firms or trade associations. 
Insect and rodent prevention pro- 
grams are already in force in the 
various industries and corporations 
employing the individuals within this 
group, but it is hoped that through 
this committee, these efforts may be 
made more effective and far-reaching. 
Meetings are held bimonthly in Chi- 
cago. Specific topics on insect and 
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No. XB-1501—Packed 
No. XB-1502—Packed 
No. XB-1503—Packed 





DO YOU KNOW THAT: 


The rat propagates at such an explosive rate that the 
reproduction potential of one pair of rats in a three- 
year period is some 350 million progeny? 


YOU ALSO KNOW THAT: 


You can be rid of rats without the worry that the use 
of poison involves; without the inconvenience of set- 
ting and cleaning traps; and without the expense of 
exterminating service? 


YOU CAN BE YOUR OWN EXTERMINATOR 


We have prepared a bait (in cookie form) that contains Red 
Squill, a drug from the Mediterranean, which is relatively 
harmless to humans and domestic animals, but has the special 
qualities that mean DEATH TO THESE RODENTS. Red 
Squill, being a slow-acting drug, practically eliminates the 
possibility of rodents dying indoors. They are forced to go 
outdoors in frantic search for water. 


All You Do Is Scatter Our Rodent 
Control Cookies in Infested Areas 


100 Baits to Box........ Price $ 8.00 
250 Baits to Box........ Price 15.00 
500 Baits to Box........ Price 
No. XB-1504—Packed 1,000 Baits to Box........ Price 40.00 


25.00 


“It Is Worth the Price Because it Does the Work 
Without Danger to Human Life’’ 


Your purchase order or check will assure you prompt delivery. 
We pay all shipping charges except on C.O.D. orders. 


DO YOU HAVE A RAT PROBLEM? 
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A Few Users of Our 
Rodent Control Cookies— 


Aluminum Co. of America 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Woolen Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
National Oats Co. 

National Gypsum Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Braniff Airways, Inc. 
National Airlines, Inc. 
Libby-Owens Ford Glass Co. 
Corning Glass Works 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Wagner Baking Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

New York Ship Building Corp. 
Rayonier, Incorporated. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
American Chemical Paint Co. 
Universal Match Corp. 
National Alloys Co. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 
Interwoven Stocking Co. 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. 
Goodyear Decatur Mills 
Avondale Mills 

Clark Thread Co. 

Swift Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Jefferson Mills 

Dunson Mills 

Lambeth Rope Corp. 

Udylite Corp. 

United Furniture Corp. 
United Shoe Mach. Corp. 
American Bakers Mach. Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Celanese, Ltd. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany. 
ing report on the activities of the Na- 
tional Committtee of Food Sanitari- 
ans is intended to familiarize sanita- 
tion technicians of the food process. 
ing industries and associations with 
the aims and purposes of the organi- 
zation, according to D. F. King, chair- 
man of the group’s publicity com. 
mittee. Mr. King feels that the co- 
operative efforts of the food industries 
directed at the problems of food sani- 
tation will benefit everyone concerned, 





rodent prevention are discussed. A 
free exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences takes place and results of ex- 
periments. and programs fully dis- 
cussed. Members make such use of 
this data as their particular industry 
needs or permits. 

Individuals within this committee 
are employed by such institutes and 
associations as the following: Evap- 
orated Milk Assn., American Butter 
Institute, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, American Bulk Condensed Milk 
Assn., American Meat Institute, Milk 
Industry Foundation, National Cheese 
Institute, National Confectionery 
Assn., American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, Millers National Federation and 
the Illinois Association of Brewcries. 
Individual members are connccted 
with the following companies: Ar- 
mour & Co., Swift & Co., Wilson & 
Co., Beatrice Foods Co., Bowman 
Dairy Co., National Dairy Products 
Corp., Kraft Foods Co., General Foods 
Corp. and Campbell Soup Co. 

It is planned to take sanitarians 
from other food processing industries 
or corporations into the committee 
and it is hoped that the committee 
may eventually function as an ad- 
visory group for insect and rodent 
sanitation in all phases of food proc- 
essing. 

The officers of the committee are: 
E. M. Searls, chairman; E. L. Holmes, 
vice chairman; J. P. Barrett, secre- 
tary, and G. S. Doolin, treasurer. The 
office of the secretary is Room 1300, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, III. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Engineers 
Release Paper on 





Lecithin Application 


CHICAGO—A paper on the “Prac- 

tical Application of Lecithin in Bak- 
ery Products” was presented before 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers here in 
March, 1947, by F. E. Walrod, 
& Howe, Inc., New York. The six- 
page paper has now been distriluted 
to the members of the society. ac- 
cording to Victor E, Marx, secretary 
of the organization. 

The pamphlet covers a_ gencral 
statement as to the nature of lecithin, 
the effect of lecithin on doughs, on 
fermentation, on dough stickiness, 
dough mixing time, bread keeping 
qualities and on bread moisture /0SS. 
Six conclusions are drawn from the 
experiments described in the paper 

A copy of the temporary rele:se, 
which is later to be printed in the 
annual proceedings now being pre- 
pared, can be obtained on request to 
the Secretary, Victor E. Marx, Room 
1354, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., aw } 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Il.., if < 
stamped addressed envelope is en- 
closed. 
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_ | THESE ARE 


8 | BARE FACTS 


to be considered when buying flour — 


MILL LOCATION—(The GOOCH MILL is located in 
best bread wheat growing area.) 


yn 

rate TRANSPORTATION—(We have unexcelled transporta- 
ak- tion through the service of five 
- : great railroads.) 

os MILLING FACILITIES—(Our mill is completely modern— 
re and staffed by Millers with the 
a know-how to make the best hard 
ary winter wheat flour.) 

ral . 

pe ! 5 © 

‘ GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 
S ‘Requires No Blending 





GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,500 Cwrts. Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 
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WASHINGTON—The need for the 
continuous cooperation of govern- 
ment, educational institutions, and 
private industry in the field of food 
research to meet any crisis was 
stressed recently by leaders of all 
three groups in the first meeting of 
the Associates of the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute. 

The group is headed by Col. 
Charles S. Lawrence, commanding of- 
ficer of the Food and Container In- 
stitute of the Quartermaster Corps, in 
Chicago, and combines the efforts of 
the three groups, met for the first 
time at the Hotel Statler here. 

Speaking for industry, Clarence 
Francis, chairman of the board of 
the General Foods Corp., said “food 
is the real atomic power in the 
ideological war of the moment. Hun- 
gry people follow the hand that feeds 
them. Even the firmest convictions 
collapse when a man sees his wife 
and family starving before him.” 

Franklyn B. Snyder, president of 
Northwestern University, lauded the 
efforts of the government and con- 
sidered it important timing that the 
Associates of the Food and Container 
Institute was established at this time. 

He said that “it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that science en- 
couraging as it does the free play of 
the intellect, might find the anti- 
toxin for the cancer of communism. 
Or that science, speaking a universal 
language, and enlisting the services 
of men of all nations, may form the 
basis of a wholesome and beneficent 
internationalism.” 

Mr. Francis said that the plan to 
aid Europe represents “an attack on 








E. J. Ranney 


BAKERY UNIT HEAD—E. J. Ran- 
ney, formerly of the Ranney Sales 
Co., who was with Standard Brands, 
Inc., for more than 22 years, has been 
named vice president in charge of the 
newly-created bakery flavor division 
of American Food Laboratories, Inc., 
Joseph Glaubman, president of the 
firm, announced recently in Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. In making the appointment, 
Mr. Glaubman said that American 
Food Laboratories is making avail- 
able to the bakery field research and 
production facilities that the company 
has used in the ice cream and con- 
fectionery fields for its brands of 
vanilla and other flavors. 
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Food and Container Institute 
Associates Hold First Meeting 


poverty at its source. In principle 
it represents the American belief that 
prosperity can be brought about 
through production.” 
———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SUNSHINE CLOSES OFFICE 

CLAREMONT, N. H.—The Clare- 
mont agency of the Sunshine Biscuit 
Co., located on Washington St., closed 
its doors recently, and the twin-state 


area which has been handled by this 
office under the management of Leo 
Boucher, will be serviced by Man- 
chester, N. H., Springfield, Mass., and 
Burlington, Vt. Mr. Boucher has been 
transferred to the Springfield office. 
The company has maintained its ag- 
ency here for nearly 20 years. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WORLD FILBERT OUTPUT 





ESTIMATE ABOVE 1946 


WASHINGTON—The 1947 prelim- 
inary estimate of filbert production 
in Italy, Spain, Turkey and the US., 
the leading commercial producing 
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countries, is 114,100 short tons, up. 
shelled basis, compared with 164,450 
tons in 1946 (revised) and 72,000 tons 
in 1945, according to a recent re. 
lease of the U.S. Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 

The estimate exceeds the five-year 
(1941-45) average of 94,660 tons by 
21% and the 10-year (1936-45) aver. 
age of 102,500 tons by 11%. The 
final outturn checks on the 194 
harvest indicate that it was even 
larger than the most optimistic esti. 
mates made during the season and 
that it was an all-time high. This sea. 
son’s estimates show only the US. 
with an all-time high production, 





NOW- 





DCA’s New Plant 
at NOBLESVILLE, Indiana 


At last—a plant specifically designed to 
help you make fine sweet yeast goods and 
sell at popular prices. Every phase of produc- 
tion has been engineered to meet the specific 
requirements of this specific service to the 


baking industry. 


DCA'’s 





Among its features are a mixing plant 
with a daily capacity of 15,000 cwt, with stor- 
age facilities specially designed for proper 
aging of all mixes before shipment, and the 
most advanced research and control labora- 


tories yet developed. 


EGY SWEET 


Bakery Sales Division DOUGHNUT CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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while Italy’s crop is one of the poor- 
est ever reported. Spain’s crop is the 
jargest in some time, while Turkey 
reports a better than average ton- 





. 4 outlook for the 1947-48 export 
season presents in some respects the 





3 vd same situation that prevailed last 
aver. . The price of Turkish filberts is 


The fg again the most attractive, while that 
194¢ fj of the other countries is too high. 
Italy will have the smallest export- 
esti. Mf able supply in many years but the 
and @ demand for filberts for oil crushing 
sea. (a Will likewise be smaller, if not a thing 
US of the past. The continued food short- 


age will provide an outlet for most ° 


of the crop. Most Italian trade mem- 
bers are not expecting a large vol- 
ume of exports this season. 

In Spain exports have been re- 
stricted by high domestic prices. The 
Spanish trade, fully aware of their 
high prices, are trying to work out 
some sort of an arrangement with 
the government to effect exports but 
to date nothing definite has been an- 
nounced. In the Mediterranean Basin 
countries some barter deals may be 
worked out which will move some of 
this year’s filberts but to date no 
reports of actual transactions have 
been reported. 
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Magazines Use AIB Test Kitchens 
for Holiday Recipe Suggestions 


CHICAGO—The November issues 
of several magazines carried feature 
stories on bakery products based on 
information sent out by the test 
kitchen of the American Institute of 
Baking. These articles appeared in 
the food sections of the magazines, 
reproducing food photographs, large 
and small quantity recipes and food 
budget material prepared by the test 
kitchen. In some instances, the ar- 





|Help You Sell More 
SWEET YEAST GOODS 


with a Finer Quality Mix at Lower Cost 








concentration on research. 


Today—there is a tremendous demand for high quality 
sweet yeast goods—selling at popular prices. 


To help you meet this demand at low bowl cost, DCA 
has designed a plant that will give you both quality and 
economy—by concentrating its effort on one product, 


DCA’s Redy Sweet Dough Mix. 


This intensive specialization assures you of completely 
satisfying quality. 


It means more scientific selection of ingredients, result- 
ing in more uniform chemical and moisture content. And 
it means higher standards of control in blending and greater 


Lower costs are achieved by specializing on this one 


manufacturing process and producing in large volume with 
| specially ‘designed labor-saving equipment. The result:— 
Today’s greatest value in sweet dough mix. 


DCA specialists at Noblesville want to help you increase 
your sales of sweet yeast goods. Let them show you their 
Complete Plan. Just clip the coupon and mail it now. 











DOUGH MIX 


193 Seventh Avenue, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ea ae ee 
Bakery Sales Division, 

Doughnut Corportion of America, 
393 Seventh Avenue, 

New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


NAME 


Please send me your “Complete Plan for Greater Sales of 
Sweet Yeast Goods” and your full-color brochure on this 
new profit opportunity, 





TITLE 





ADDRESS 





a 
cITY 





* Farmer, Sunset, 


ticles were written by the AIB staff. 

Better Homes and Gardens, Seven- 
teen, American Home, Pennsylvania 
Holland’s Secrets, 
Forecast in Home Economics, Mid- 
West Hotel Reporter, Motion Picture 
and Institutions magazines made use 
of AIB materials in the month. 

Apropos of the holiday season, 
many of the food stories pointed up 
bread stuffing ideas. The article “‘Spe- 
cial Stuffings for Holiday Bird” in 
the November issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens used four process shot 
photographs on stuffing poultry from 
the AIB food-photo file. The food ed- 
itor of the Pennsylvania Farmer 
planned to present recipes which use 
leftover stuffing and poultry as well 
as stuffing recipes and photographs. 

The Chicago Sunday Tribune and 
the Atlanta Sunday Journal used fhe 
color photograph and recipe for York- 
shire Golden Raisin Stuffing for roast- 
ed half-turkey. Mary Meade, food 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, will 
offer her readers a stuffing réci 
booklet for which AIB’s test kit Hen 
provided 20 stuffing recipes. coe 

The test kitchen’s “Quantity Rec- 
ipes” are being well publicized to 
school lunch program directors arid 
hotel managers. Some of these rec- 
ipes were printed in the school feed- 
ing section of the October issue of 
Forecast in Home Economics. The 
Mid-West Hotel Reporter has started 
to publish a series of quantity recipes 
taken from an AIB booklet. 

The principal service of the test 
kitchen of the American Institute of 
Baking to members of the baking in- 
dustry is to distribute authoritative, 


“attractive and practical materials to 


consumers through such media as 
magazines and newspapers, the insti- 
tute said. 








John C. Holme 


TO GENERAL FOODS — John C. 
Holme, formerly product advertising 
manager of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
has joined the Franklin Baker di- 
vision of the General Foods Corp. as 
merchandising and advertising man- 
ager. Franklin Baker has marketed 
shredded coconut to the bulk and gro- 
cery store trade for more than 50 
years. Before going with Libby in 
1948, Mr. Holme was doing creative 
and research work for the William 
Esty advertising agency. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Y iw ? 


PPI 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are not encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 101 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When making banana cakes, 
the best results are obtained when 
the bananas are somewhat on the 
unripe side. True or false? 

2. In a fermentation room where 


the temperature is controlled at 79 
or 80° F., sponge doughs for bread 
and rolls, on an average, heat up 
about 2° F. per hour. True or false? 

3. Molasses is not a hygroscopic 


THERE 1S ONLY ONE 


heavy daly 


SHORTENING 


Shortening 


ingredient. True or false? 


4. According to the government 
definition of milk bread, the loaves 
must contain not more than 34% 
moisture, one hour or more after 
baking. True or false? 

5. Bread and cakes will mold read- 
ily due to one or more of the in- 
gredients being contaminated with 
mold spores. True or false? 

6. Egg white meringue breaks 
down quite readily, causing it to 
leak which, in turn, soaks the shell. 
In order to decrease this tendency, 
it is a good idea to add 1 to 4 oz. 
of tapioca flour with the sugar used 


A PRODUCT OF 


Headquarters 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 


SALES CO. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * MEMPHIS * HOUSTON 
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for each quart of egg whites. True or 
false? 


7. Puff paste products should be 
allowed to rest for about 20 min. or 
so before being placed in the oven 
in order to decrease shrinkage dur. 
ing baking. True or false? 


8. As white corn flakes will ab- 
sorb about twice their weight in 
water, it is a good idea to replace 
about 6% of the flour with them in 
white bread in order to lower the 
material cost. True or false? 


9. The melting point of puff paste 
margarine is about 100° F. True or 
false? 


10. For best results, cream used 
for whipped cream cakes should con- 
tain 38 to 40% butterfat. True or 
false? 


11. In order to decrease the ten- 
dency for raisins to char on the out- 
side of baked products during bak- 
ing, it is an excellent idea to soak 
them in a solution of 10 lb. of warm 
water and 1 lb. of malt, honey or in- 
vert syrup for about 20 minutes. 
They should be drained thoroughly 
before using. True or false? 


12. There is no difference beiween 
devils food cake and a chocolate 
cake. True or false? 


13. In a cake formula calling for 
buttermilk, sweet milk and vinegar 
may be used to replace it and the 
results will be identical. True or 
false? 


14. Boston cream pies are made 
from sponge cake batters only. True 
or false? 

15. A stiff batter will cause choc- 
olate eclairs to have hollow bottoms. 
True or false? 


16. A good grade of powdered 
whole milk or nonfat milk solids 
should not contain over 5% mois- 
ture. True or false? 


17. It is not considered a good 
practice to melt chocolate in the 
oven even though quite.a few bakers 
do so. True or false? 

18. Ammonia is the best type of 
leavening to use when making 
French doughnuts. True or false? 

19. Shortening should be added to 
bread doughs after the flour has been 
mixed in for a short period in order 
to obtain greater absorption. True 
or false? 

20. If a cake formula calls for 5 
min. creaming in low speed, cream- 
ing for 2% min. in second speed will 
produce the same results. True or 
false? 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICHARD DOHERTY RESIGNS 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Richard 
Doherty, for the past two years 4 
Wisconsin representative for the Ph. 
Orth Co., Milwaukee bakery supply 
house, has resigned to become Mil- 
waukee and central Wisconsin bak- 
ery-sales representative for Ad. Seidel 
& Sons, Chicago bakery supply firm. 
In his new position he will call on the 
baking trade in Milwaukee and in an 
area of about 100 miles from the city. 


Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 
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WHEAT SELECTION 


Quality flour starts with quality wheat. We have 
exceptional facilities for buying and storing su- 
perior wheats. Favorable transit position of Salina 
permits us to draw wheat from the entire South- 
west. We operate 26 country elevators located in 
the best growing areas. Terminal storage for 3,- 
500,000 bu. (equivalent to seven months’ milling 
needs) provides ample space for storing top qual- 
ity wheats for future needs. 


MILLING 


The best wheats will make poor flour if not prop- 
erly processed. Shellabarger mills have a capacity 
of 10,000 sacks daily, with efficiency and versatility 
of five milling units in three mills. Thoroughly 
modern equip t is intained always at top 
efficiency and is operated by a group of skilled 
and experienced millers who know their business 
thoroughly. 





SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


Even with superior wheat and skillful milling, 
uniform flour cannot be maintained without care- 
ful laboratory checks on raw materials, the milling 
process and the finished product. Shellabarger 
has complete modern facilities for production 
standardization at every step from wheat quality 
analygis to test baking of the final product. These 
facilities are under the direction of expert cereal 
chemists. Constant watchfulness insures the high 
quality of Shellabarger flours. 


BAKING RESULTS 


The final test of any flour is its bakeshop per- 
formance, and in our modern baking laboratory 
all Shellabarger flours meet this test before ship- 
ment. Our bakery service department in charge 
of a well-known bakery engineer thas the tech- 
nical knowledge of what is required to produce 
the right results in your bakery. Every sack of 
every Shellabarger brand is milled strictly to the 
highest baking quality standards. That’s why 
these flours give such fine results. 
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Radio, Figure in Conventions 


CHICAGO — The baking industry 
actively participated in October in 
two major conventions designed to 
improve public health and nutritional 
standards in this country. They were 
the American Public Health Assn. 
convention in Atlantic City, Oct. 6- 
10, and the American Dietetic Assn. 
convention in Philadelphia, Oct. 13-17. 

The American Institute of Baking 
exhibited at both of these meetings, 
and distributed nutrition education 
and recipe materials. 

At the 30th annual meeting of 
ADA in Philadelphia, more than 3,000 
professional food experts attended. 
One visitor was Helen E. Walsh, San 
Francisco, supervising nutritionist of 
the California state department of 
public health, and president-elect of 
the American Dietetic Assn., who dis- 
cussed the advantages of continued 
baking industry cooperation with the 
7,700 dietitians who form ADA. Miss 
Walsh stated: 

“Through working with ADA, the 
baking industry is given the oppor- 
tunity to tell the story of the nutri- 
tive value of its products to a mem- 
bership which includes people in the 
hospital field and food services, teach- 
ers of home economics in colleges and 
universities, public health and social 
welfare workers, food editors and 
those in other food industries. This 
joint effort of work can have a great 
consumer influence.” 

A highlight of AIB’s participation 
at this convention was the radio ap- 
pearance of Gertrude Austin, AIB 
nutritionist; on the Ruth Welles pro- 
gram over station KYW Oct. 14. 
Mrs. Austin stressed the important 
role of bread and bakery products in 
the world food crisis. 


APHA Convention 


The preceding week, AIB took part 
in the American Public Health Assn. 
convention at Atlantic City, where 
3,000 medical and public health work- 
ers gathered for important meetings. 
Convention guests were entertained 
at the AIB booth, and expressed their 
opinions on bakery products in today’s 
needs. 

In an interview at the booth, Dr. 
Robert R. Williams, Research Corp., 
New York, and a member of the 
scientific advisory committee of the 
AIB,. made an appeal to the baking 
industry for its continued coopera- 
tion in the present world food emer- 
gency. 

“I would like to stress the urgency 
of economy within the baking indus- 
try itself to eliminate all waste in 
bread distribution,” said Dr. Williams, 
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AIB Staff Members Appear on 


fore bread saving by using every 
crumb of every loaf is important.” 

He made a further plea for the 
continuance and extension of. enrich- 
ment as a protective public health 
measure. 


Enrichment Value Stressed 


An international visitor was Dr. 
Johan M. Latsky, Pretoria, South 
Africa, committee member of the 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, who was also 
quite outspoken in favor of enrich- 
ment and fortification of bread to 
maintain and increase its important 
role in the diet. Other well known 
health authorities who called on AIB 
during the convention were Dr. Rus- 
sell M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., member of the Na- 
tional Research Council, and Dr. C. 
G. King, director of the Research 
Nutrition Foundation. 

Between the APHA and ADA con- 
ventions, bakers’ activities were spot- 
lighted in.New York radio interviews 
of Mary Kinnavey Moore, director of 


Don't look 
at her 
this way! 
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consumer publicity for BIPP. Mrs 
Moore was a guest on the Margaret 
Arlen Show over WCBS, and also on 
“Other People’s Business,” Alma Det. 
tinger’s WQXR feature. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. Baker Brings 
Injured Mother Home 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. — Alc 
Schmidt, president of Curly Top Bak. 
eries, Inc., has returned from a three. 
week air trip to Germany, where he 
went to join his injured mother, Mrs. 
Ottilie Schmidt. The 69-year-old 











It isn’t the individual 35-cent . . . 45-cent 
... Or 55-cent purchase a customer makes 
that determines her value to you. It’s how 
often she repeats. 


For example, give her top-quality Sweetex 
cakes. Here’s a “success formula” which has 
done some remarkable things for cake sales in 
thousands of bake shops during the past 14 
years. 


“and I would like to urge the fullest 
use of all bread. It is grain that we 
need to send to Europe and, there- 


NEW PROGRAM PROMOTES 
BAKED PRODUCTS 


The Milwaukee (Wis.) Preserve & 
Flavor Co., suppliers of jams and jel- 
lies for the baking industry, has in- 
augurated a weekly 15-minute radio 
program over WTMJ each Sunday 
afternoon from 5 to 5:15. During the 
program of vocals and organ selec- 
tions, the firm will make suggestions 
that the listeners buy their baked 
goods. During the program some one 
or several “special” bakery products 
are referred to as “goodies” that can 
be purchased from the baker. 





Those modest purchases repeated several 
times a week can roll up a tidy sum at the end 
of a year. They can easily make “Mrs. Average”’ 
worth $90 a year to you. And with proper 
“‘treatment,”’ a lot more. 


And what is the proper treatment? That’s 
easy. Give her top-quality baked goods. .. top- 
quality service. 


Sweetex cakes are famous for their fine 
eating, long keeping qualities. 

You can’t buy a shortening that will do 
more for your cake quality—cake sales—cake 
profits—than Sweetex! 


Greeti Cimbele 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All Hydrogenated Shortenings 
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woman, a resident of Bonn, in the 
British zone of occupation, suffered 
two broken legs and a severe foot in- 
jury while picking up @ few potatoes 
which fell from a truck convoy. 

Mr. Schmidt said that his mother 
was receiving good care, but there is 
a severe lack of drugs and food. Mrs. 
Schmidt, who normally weighs 132 
lp, weighed only 80 lb. when her son 
frst saw her in the hospital. It was 
their first reunion in 24 years. After 
traveling more than 1,000 miles by 
jeep, Mr. Schmidt obtained the nec- 
essary papers to bring his mother to 
this country. She is now a patient at 
Lourdes Hospital, Binghamton, where 
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she will probably remain for two 
months foF.X-rays and,skin grafting 
operations. PE ede | 

While in Germany, Mr. Schmidt 
visited the. bakery his family had run 
for 65 years. He found it in ruins. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARL D. WISE ELECTED 

WILKES-BARRE, PA. — Earl D. 
Wise, president of Wise Potato Chip 
Co., Inc., Berwick, Pa., has been 
elected a director of Carr-Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co. to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent resignation of 
Harry F. Phares, it was announced 
recently by J. B. Carr, president. 








this way! 
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Baking Industry Participates in 
Memorial Hospital Dedication 


HOLLYWOOD — Herman ~ Winter, 
international president of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union, and many members of 
the baking industry, assembled Oct. 
18 to take part in the dedication of 
the Jacob Goldstone Memorial Hos- 
pital on the grounds of the Los An- 
geles Sanatorium at Duarte, Cal. The 
ceremony will memorialize the ef- 





Trust Your Future to 


SWEETE 





the “High-Ratio’” Shortening 


““High-Ratio” is: our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ 
; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter 


& Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio” service. Procter 
& Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio” shortening. 


Sweetex cakes make millions say—’Mr. Baker —You Win!” 





forts and active participation of the 
international union in making this 
first unit of the new National Medical 
Center a reality. 

President Winter, who will speak 
at the:dedication, has been a force in 
the social welfare activities of labor 
and was especially instrumental in 
the endowment of this great hospital 
by the baking industry. In connection 
with the building of this project, Mr. 
Winter said, “It is my desire to see 
this. memorial hospital become a re- 
ality for two reasons—first, because 
Jacob Goldstone was respected and 
loved by all workers and employers 
who knew him, and secondly, because 
I am acquainted with the great hu- 
manitarian work done by the sana- 
torium for so many years and am 
anxious that the bakers of the coun- 
try accept the responsibility of being 
part of such an undertaking. There- 
fore, I feel it is only fitting that we, 
the friends of Jacob Goldstone, a 
man who worked untiringly during 
his lifetime for alleviation of the 
problems of the underprivileged, 
should select as a memorial to him 
a hospital building at the Los Angeles 
Sanatorium, an institution which has 
given over three decades of outstand- 
ing service to the underprivileged ill.” 

The national committee in charge 
of the fund raising is composed of 
members of both labor and manage- 
ment from all over America. Nathan 
Ehrlich, New York, is the national 
chairman, and Harvey Friedman of 
Cleveland and Ruben Burakoff of Los 
Angeles serve as co-chairmen. Secre- 
tary of the committee is Louis Sha- 
piro, New York. The executive com- 
mittee includes: David Gefter, Louis 
Genuth, Prosper Goepfert and Oscar 
Shindler, New York; Raymond Boll- 
ing and Morris Katz, Philadelphia; 
Morris Kaufman and Sam Krell, Chi- 
cago; Martin Bacon, Jersey City, N. 
J:; Joseph Brodman, Elizabeth, N. J., 
and George T. Seibold of Buffalo. 

The advisory committee includes: 
Dr. Paul Abelson, Hyman Berstein, 
Irving Berke, Gedalia Bloom, Harry 
Burakoff, David Dubner, Simon Ehr- 
lich, Joseph Fox, Murray Frimmer, 
Max Goldstone, Frank Hale, Adolph 
Held, Harris Horowitz, Israel Hovitz, 
Arthur King, Samuel Koenigsberg, 
Harry Lorber, Samuel Markewich, 
William Mesevich, William Pfeffer, 
Hyman Poll, Louis Rabinowitz, Harry 
Raphael, David Siegel, Samuel Spit- 
zer, Jacob Walters and Saul Yeager, 
New York, and George Dubrow, Da- 
vid Littman and Nat Messing, Brook- 
lyn. 

The Joint Council of District No. 9 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union, com- 
prising local unions of Southern Cali- 
fornia, will present a program in con- 
junction with the dedication and will 
act as joint hosts to the delegates. 


PHILIPPINE BREAD PRICES 
INCREASED 


MANILA, P. L—A 25% increase 
in the retail price of bread was an- 
nounced by the Philippine Bakers 
Assn. because of higher costs of im- 
ported flour. The new price for a 250- 
gram loaf (about 1', Ib.) is the 
equivalent of 15¢ 
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Wishing You 
GOOD CHEER on 
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and a Hew Year 
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We join you in rejoicing over your splendid progress, 
. and look forward with you to a New Year abounding 


with happiness and continued success. 
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BERKELEY, CAL.— Advances in 
hotel, restaurant and institutional 
baking and frying, and in commercial 
baking, are expected to result from 
the establishing by Durkee Famous 
Foods of a new Research and Test 
Bakery at its plant here. 

The bakery will do research work 
on Durkee products, to find new and 
better ways in which they can be 
utilized to produce better tasting 
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Durkee Establishes Research, 
Test Bakery at Berkeley Plant 


foods and greater economies. It will 
also serve as a pilot plant for making 
actual-use tests of products as they 
come from the Durkee laboratories, 
preliminary to their release to select- 
ed commercial operators for pre-sale 
testing. 

In it, also, samples from every 
batch of the different Durkee short- 
enings will be tested in the same 
uses in which a chef or baker would 


employ them. And in it, also, classes 
are being held for bakers who desire 
to improve their cake baking meth- 
ods and to learn cake decoration. 
“We feel that this bakery will do 
a great service for all who use short- 
enings and will be particularly valu- 
able to the baking industry and those 
institutions which do their own bak- 
ing of bread, cakes and pastry,” said 
Newell Beatty, Pacific Coast general 
manager of the Durkee company. 
The bakery is of about the same 
size as a small commercial operation, 
but to the facilities used solely by 
bakers have been added other equip- 
ment so that the work of hotel or 








Address: 


Twice-useful cotton bags are star salesmen for your product. Thousands of 
thrifty fingers make pretty dresses, aprons, and dozens of other useful 
household items from cotton bags that bring products into the home. 
“Thrifty Thrills with Cotton Bags” (the new cotton bag sewing book) is 
packed with exciting new ideas to spur them on. 

Advertising in national farm magazines is bringing requests for “Thrifty 
Thrills” by the hundreds of thousands. The circulation of this remarkable 
booklet to rural housewives ...and its use by teachers in sewing classes 
---are boosting business for products in Cotton Bags. Economical house- 
wives are purchasing cotton bags in increasing 
quantities from their local bakeries. 


A SURE-FIRE CUSTOMER BUILDER 


Manufacturers are using “Thrifty Thrills with Cotton Bags” to in- 
crease sales, and open new dealer outlets for products in cotton 
bags. Write for free sample copy and low quantity prices. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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R. E. Gale 


TRANSFERRED — R. E. Gale, dis- 
trict sales manager for the Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., in 
the central states territory, has been 
transferred to Kansas City, and here- 
after will direct bakery equipment 
sales for the company in Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and western Iowa. 





institutional chefs can also be dupli- 
cated. 

The new facilities are housed in a 
new brick building, completely air 
conditioned, with rubber tile floor 
and fluorescent light. All equipment 
is thought to be of the newest and 
most improved type. 

The oven has electric controls, gas 
firing, steam conditioning and can be 
held automatically within one de- 
gree of any desired temperature. 

There is a proof box with tempera- 
ture and humidity controls, mixer, 
maple-topped work tables, stainless 
steel sink, a whole series of white 
and chrome cabinets, stainless steel 
bowls and pans, refrigerator, electric 
doughnut cooker and fry kettle and 
a hotel-size range, and complete ac- 
cessory equipment. 

The new bakery was opened with 
a reception to which Durkee Famous 
Foods invited bakers, institutional 
chefs, hospital dietitians and repre- 
sentatives of suppliers from all over 
the West. More than 1,000 attended, 
some coming from Portland, Ore., 
Salt Lake City ‘and Los Angeles. 
Among the guests were the dietitians 
of all the hospitals in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 

The bakery is under the direct 
supervision of Johnny Carrion, bak- 
ery consultant for Durkee. Robert 
Lenz is: assistant research baker. Mr. 
Carrion will also have charge of the 
classes held in the new facilities. 
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PHILADELPHIA PROGKAM 
NOTES BAKING INDUSTRY 


PHILADELPHIA—The Chamber of 
Commerce here recently allocated 
another section of radio time to the 
baking industry on the program the 
chamber puts on each Saturday for 
the consumers of the area. : 

Mrs. Herbert W. Anderson, radio 
chairman for the chamber’s Consum- 
er Council, was the interlocutor, with 
Miss Frances Blackwood, food editor 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
and Mr. Ed Garden, president of the 
Philadelphia Bakers Production Mens 
Club, furnishing information on the 
industry of interest to homemakers. 
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_ YORK — Depending on 
whether a buyer purchases a sweet- 
solely for its sweetness, its bulk 
content, or its long-shelf-life charac- 
teristics or fermentable - carbo - 
hydrate properties, he will prefer 
cane and beet or corn sweeteners at 
erent price levels, B. W. Dyer & 
a sugar economist and broker, said 
recently. 
54 Sweetness Standard 
Various authorities estimate the 
sweetness of corn sugar at 60% to 
7% as sweet as sucrose. Assuming 
that corn sugar is 75% as sweet as 
sucrose, a buyer such as a bottler 
purchasing corn sugar or cane sugar 
for its sweetness would not consider 
paying more than $6.30 per 100 lbs. 
for corn sugar with cane sugar ai 
$8.40 per 100 Ibs., the greater sweet- 
ness of cane and beet sugar currently 
is worth a premium of about $2.10 
per 100 Ibs. Yet the present price for 
anhydrous dextrose and hydrous dex- 
trose delivered in New York is $8.40 
and $7.30 per 100 Ibs., less 2% re- 
spectively. Thus, according to the 
Dyer company, where sweetness is 
the major value in a buyer’s mind, 
demand for corn sugar and corn sy- 
rup will fall off and demand for cane 
and beet sugar will increase. 


Bulk Standard 

Certain products like 5¢ candy bars 
require corn syrup for their bulk- 
giving qualities. In other words, 
many candy manufacturers want 
dextrins (which are not sweet) to 
give body and substance to candy 
without making it too sweet. There- 
fore, where bulk is the major value 
desired, corn syrup and to a lesser 
extent dextrose will continue in de- 
mand. 


Hygroscopicity Standard 

On the other hand, many candy 
manufacturers and manufacturers of 
other semi-perishable products pre- 
fer inverted cane and beet sugars 
for such characteristics as hygrosco- 
picity; these sugars increase the shelf- 
life of the finished product. Now that 
it is a buyers’ market for most prod- 
ucts containing sugar, the time such 
products remain on the shelf will in- 
crease. Keeping products in first- 
quality condition while on the retail 
or household shelf now becomes a 
major marketing problem. Thus, de- 
mand for cane and beet sugar will 
tend to increase at the expense of 
corn sweeteners where hygroscopicity 
is the major value. 
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Fermentable Carbohydrates 


From the standpoint of a ferment- 
able carbohydrate or a yeast food for 
bakers, pure dextrose has almost the 
same value as cane or beet, the Dyer 
company continues. Yet, regular hy- 

dextrose contains about 9% 
more moisture than regular cane or 
beet sugar. To the baker for bread 
Making, nevertheless, corn sugar at 
Dresent prices is about the same or 


eer 


VIRGINIA BAKERS COUNCIL 
MOVES 

RICHMOND, VA. — The Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., has moved to 
new offices at 812 Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia Bldg., Tenth and Broad 
Sts, Richmond. The group’s telephone 
Mumber is 37-4823. 


SS 


ttandards for Purchasing Sweeteners 
in Relation to Price Levels Discussed 


slightly cheaper than cane 
depending largely on the buyer’s lo- 
cation. However, the large sweetener 
consumption by the baking industry 
is for sweet goods; and, on a sweet- 
ness basis, dextrose is priced too high 
compared to cane and beet sugar. 


Corn syrup at $6.75 cwt. really 
costs over $15 cwt. to the baker as 
a fermentable carbohydrate. Corn 
syrup contains about 20% to 40% of 
dextrin, ash and protein on a solids 
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basis; none of these are fermentable 
carbohydrates. In addition, corn sy- 
rup is sold on a wet-weight basis so 
that buyers pay for its water content. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACHINE COMPANY GETS 
SCANDIA FOREIGN RIGHTS 


NEW YORK-—Sole foreign distri- 
bution rights of Scandia cellophane 
wrapping machinery outside. the 
Americas have been acquired by the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
manufacturers of high-speed auto- 
matic machinery for the tobacco, bak- 
ing, textile and bowling trades, it has 
been announced by AMF’s interna- 
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tional division at 485 Fifth Ave. 

Used in the wrapping of tobacco, 
cosmetic, food and pharmaceutical ar- 
ticles in transparent cellulose, the 
Scandia machines are available in 
seven models. 

The expanded international division 
offers an advisory service in pack- 
aging and wrapping problems. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS MEET 
MINNEAPOLIS — A discussion of 

cost accounting as it affects the re- 

tail baker featured the monthly meet- 
ing of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
neapolis at the Covered Wagon Cafe, 

Nov. 11. 
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Every batch needs it... 


“Whenever we run without WYTASE our bread looks grey.” 


And that statement from a production man is just another 


convincing reason why WYTASE is a favorite among so many 


bakery experts. 


It builds those consumer winning qualities of whiter crumb 


color, better flavor and longer lasting freshness in bread. 


Let the WYTASE man show 


you what a difference WYTASE will @ 


make in your shop. 


*Original report on file. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPAN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





DOUGH WHITENER| 


WYTASE is the registered trade mork of 
the J. R. Short Milling © to designate its 





natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 





38TH AND SOUTH MAY STREETS 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


ALBERTA 


Alice Penn has opened a new bak- 
ery at Claresholm. 

Fire recently caused minor dam- 
ages at Stinson’s Bakery, Edmonton. 

Jean Pierre Joseph Bley is now the 
sole proprietor of Bley’s Bakery at 
Edmonton, Walter William Johnston 
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the Baker’s 


having withdrawn from partnership 
in the business. 


ARIZONA 


Frank J. Flynn, who sold his bake- 
shop in Phoenix last spring, is back 
in the baking business in that city 
after a summer at the Old Faithful 
Inn, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 


LT Bo 
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BRINGING YOU ALL 
FOR A MOST 


WS Sem 


ARKANSAS 


The Dixie Bakery at Forrest City 
has introduced a new bread in its 
trade territory which it calls “Town 
Talk” and has started one of the 
largest advertising campaigns in its 
history. James Shapkoff, owner of 
the bakery, recently purchased the 


BEST WISHES 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 


May Health, Happiness and Prosperity attend You Throughout the Coming Year 


HACHMEISTER—ING, The 


ap 


Home of HAKO-SHORT 
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Doorbell 


Armory building. in that city and con- 
verted it into a modern bakery. New 
equipment was installed and the plant 
is air conditioned. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A. Culley and W. J. Yurchuk have 
recently made declaration of their 
partnership in and ownership of 
Oben’s Home Bakery, 1012 Robson 
St., Vancouver. 

A. M. Penn has made declaration 
of his partnership in the White Swan 
Bakery, 613 Victoria Drive, Van- 
couver. 

H. C. Rhodes Bakery Equipment, 
Ltd., was recently incorporated with 
authorized capitalization of $10,000. 
Registered offices are at 311 W. Sec- 
ond Ave., Vancouver. 

Change of ownership of the Famous 
Bakery at Williams Lake has been 
reported. 

Hector MacLean has purchased the 
interests of his former partner, 
George Preston, in the Home Bakery 
at Salmon Arm. The bakery was es- 
tablished by the partners earlier this 
year. John Spino, formerly of Toron- 
to, has recently joined the firm. 


CALIFORNIA 


The bakery and fountain operated 
by David Honigs, known as the Sugar 
Bow] Bakery, 4200 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles, was recently sold to Edna 
Stroll. 

P. J. Alvarado, who for the past 
25 years has operated bakeries in the 
city of Glendale, has opened a new 
business at 1941 W. Glenoaks Blvd. 

Orley Gleason, owner of Lee’s Bak- 
ery, 472. Highland Ave., San Bernar- 
dino, has recently opened a new sec- 
ond bakery at 941 Baseline Blvd, 
same city. 

Perry Newmeyer, who during the 
war spent several years overeseas, has 


J. Dudley Calhoun 


DIRECTOR ADVANCES—J. Dudley 
Calhoun, formerly director of indus- 
trial relations with Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., Port Chester, N. Y., makers of 
Arnold brick oven bread has been 4P- 
pointed assistant vice president and 
assistant to the president of the com 
pany, according to a recent announce 
ment by Dick Holdsworth, director 
of public relations. 
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CUSTOM-MADE 
FOR DOUGHNUTS 
AND CRULLERS! 
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This special-formula shortening is excellent 


See Ep Saas 


for all deep fat frying. It locks in flavor— 
and so is particularly desirable for doughnuts 
and crullers. Melvo Frying has a high smoke 


point — and, because of its exceptional sta- 


ha Sep 


ye 


bility, it greatly extends the shelf life of 
finished products. 
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A PRODUCT OF 





=| Dorxee Famous Fooos 
r One of America’s Great Food Institutions 
= A Division of The Glidden Company 
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recently taken over the management 
of the Danish Bakery, 3607 W. Third 
St., Los Angeles, from his father, 
Albert Newmeyer, who plans to re- 
tire. 

Juanita Ritchie recently sold her 
business, the Payless Bakery, 1177 E. 
Artesia Blvd., Long Beach, to Charles 
and James Mills. 


COLORADO 


The Home Bakery has opened for 
business in Walsenburg. The owner 
and operator is Elmer Peterson. 

Burt Van Zandt has established a 
new retail bakery in Alamosa. 

The First Avenue Pastry Shop, lo- 
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cated at 3485 W. First Ave., Denver, 
is a new business venture established 
by Marjorie D. and Walter G. Ruark. 

Hart’s Pastries is the name of a 
new retail bakery recently opened in 
Grand Junction by Fred Hart, Jr. 

Amy Madison has taken out a 
license to operate the Home Bakery 
at Platteville. 

J. R. Murrow has opened a retail 
bakery at 613 E. Jewell, Denver, un- 
der the name of Johnnie’s Home Pas- 
try Shop. 

The Star Bakery, Denver wholesale 
firm owned and operated by Sam 
Bascowitz at 2744 W. Colfax Ave., 
has awarded a contract for construc- 


tion of a one-story 55x71-ft. addition 
to the present plant. The addition 
will provide an insulated dough room 
for the bakery and will be of brick 
walls, concrete flooring, steel beams 
and columns and composition roofing. 

The Stoddard’s Golden Glaze Donut 
Shop has been opened in Grand Junc- 
tion by John A. and Ruth I. Stoddard. 

Mrs. Yount’s Home Bakery is a 
new retail business opened in Duran- 
go by Mrs. Hallie Yount. 

Neil Kriech recently purchased a 
bakery in Pueblo, and intends to start 
a pie plant in the area. 

Lester Meyers, formerly of Lin- 
coln, Neb., has purchased the Shobers 





IN PROTEIN STRENGTH 


These special ‘Bakers Flours’ are milled to 
exceptional protein strength, for hearth baked 
specialties like Kaiser rolls, hard rolls and 
French breads. They have the extra long bench 
tolerance required for high absorption doughs 
that stand up through the oven to produce 


high volume loaves. 


your shop needs for high protein strength 
and long bench life in these brands of special 


You will find the flours that exactly meet 


‘Bakers Flours.’ 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 















. on Main Street, Fort Walton. 























COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
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Herbert C. Miller 


SALES EXECUTIVE — Robert R. 
Smith, president of Mrs. Smith's 
Pie Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Herbert C. Miller as execu- 
tive sales director of the company. 
Mr. Miller will be in complete charge 
of sales, delivery, promotion and ad- 
vertising. He has been in the pie busi- 
ness for 17 years, with acquaintances 
throughout the restaurant, grocery 
and baking trades in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 
He will work out of two headquar- 
ters, the Mrs. Smith’s bakeries in 
Philadelphia and Pottstown. sp 








Bakery at Brighton from E. F. Sho- 
ber, who has operated the bakery 
for the past 25 years. 


FLORIDA 
John M. Grant has opened a bakery 
in Ft. Harrison. Mr. Grant formerly 
operated the Community Baking Shop 
at St. Petersburg. 
G. W. Nowling has opened a bakery 


7 Ss 


The Bitz Bakery has been opened 
at Orlando, and will be operated by ; 
William C. Bitzel. 

Herman Niebaum, owner of the 
Little Dutch Bakery, St. Petersburg, 
has installed a new all-steel oven. 

The new plant for the Woods Bak- 
ing Co. in Panama City has been 
completed and is now in operation. 
It is to employ 75 persons now and 
more will be added as required. C. E. 
Jackson is manager of the new plant. 

Sturgill’s Bakery, Dania, owned 
and operated by Sam and Car! Stur- ’ 
gill, is introducing whipped cream 
cakes and will produce them during 
the winter season. Carl was for some 
time the sole producer of these 
whipped cream. cakes in Louisville, 
Ky., when he worked for W. J. 
Hailey, owner of The Cake Box. 

Petit Paris has opened a new 
pastry shop at 1668-A Alton Road, 
Miami Beach. This will be serviced Be 
hourly from the main bakery at nal 
6391 Biscayne Blvd., Miami. A. E. 
Miller is owner. 

The Ward Baking Co., Jacksonville, 
has received a recognition award from 
the American Legion for its efforts to 
employ veterans wherever possible. 


The Cottage Bakery, Tampa, has = 
been opened by Mr. and Mrs. E. J. ee 
Sledzinski. 


The Royal Palm Bakery and Cof- 
fee Shop has been opened by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Wakeland in the Raven- 
hall Bldg., New Port Richey. : 

E. N. Trimble, owner of the Deli- 
cake Pastry Shop, Orlando, is now 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


f — GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
! . : SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






























NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


ea MILLS AT TACOMA ~ SPOKANE « WENATCHEE © RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 
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>xecu- Z iw. 
et LZ HE la d t modern flour mill 
harge TS sovetens = the Pacific Coast with 
id ad- storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
» busi- els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
tances and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
ocery Idaho and Washington, i the unif ity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
vania, FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTIez, v.s.A. 
yland. Domestic and Export Millers 
iquar- ESTABLISHED 1865 OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 
es in 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
din Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 

akety Spring Patents 

WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
akery General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
—_ Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 

°? Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
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“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 



























































TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 
BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 

new : Mills located at Tid: and C y 
i 604 LEWIS BUILDING - @ PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
y at 
.. EB. 
i WESTERN MILLING Co. 
from MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
ts to BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
le. FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
has  @ General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
BE. J 
Cof- PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED ° 
and Domestic ond Rapors » « « Your Protection 
"q Flour, Feed and Grain 3 # 
. Rupert Offies TORONTO, CANADA Against Tuberculosis 
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offering house-to-house service in 
near-by suburban areas. 

The Newell Bakery at 432 First 
St., St. Petersburg, has been entirely 
remodeled. New equipment has been 
installed. The plant is operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Newell. 

Rufus and Cecil Bradley have 
opened a pastry shop at 48 Sixth St., 
Haines City. 

A 48-tray capacity dough retarder 
has been installed in the Orange Bak- 
ery, Winter Garden. 

The Home Bakery, St. Petersburg, 
owned and operated by John Glover, 
is open for the winter season. During 
the summer when the plant was 
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closed, it underwent a complete ren- 
ovating and redecorating program. 

Little 10-year-old Peggy Joe Stan- 
bridge laid the .first block for the 
Peggy’s Bake Shop, under construc- 
tion on 19th St., Vero Beach. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Stanbridge are 
owners of the bakery and will oper- 
ate it. 

GEORGIA 

Bart’s Bakery, one of the oldest 
business concerns in Savannah, has 
just celebrated its 53rd anniversary. 


ILLINOIS 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Armon of 
Danville have opened the Krispy 


Kreme Doughnut Shop at George- 
town. 
The American Beauty Bakery at 
Gillespie was badly damaged by fire 
recently when hot grease caught fire 
and spread rapidly over the building. 
The loss. was estimated at $25,000 
and the building and equipment were 
only partially covered by insurance. 
The bakery, operated for many years 
by John Biava, was sold last year 
to Perry Bergen of Springfield: __ 

J. F. Parker has opened a new 
bakery at Villa Grove and will spe- 
cialize in pastry. 

The Morning Glory Pastry Shop 


Another /WU?ack Success Story 


Mr. Joseph Hexter, President 


Twin-Pack responsible for 29.09% 
increase inten weeks in Columbia 


Baking Company’s sales in 5 South- 
ern states with 13,170,337 population 


Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


writes: 


Now with Twin-Pack if 13 bread plants, and after 
ten weeks of production and sales, we can report 
a 29.09% increase. | can tell you that in my 35 
years’ experience in the baking business | have 
never been so confident that Twin-Pack meets a 
definite need for the consumer, the grocer and the 
baker and his organization. The results prove this. 


You will also be pleased to learn that our standard 
AMF Wrapping Machines equipped with Twin-Pack 
parts are functioning perfectly and are wrapping 


an average of 40 loaves per minute. 
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in Savanna opened recently with 
Charles Dolch owner and operator, 


INDIANA 


A new $35,000 glazed tile and ce. 
ment block building will be erected 
in Fort Wayne at DuBois and Penn. 
sylvania Sts. for the Blue Ribbon Pie 
Kitchen Co. to house the bakery and 
the administrative offices. The home 
offices of the concern are in South 
Bend. Karl O’Dillous will be in 
charge of the Fort Wayne branch. 

After having been without a bak. 
ery for a number of years, Winslow 
now has one, owned and operated 
by A. H. Coonce. 


IOWA 


Mr. and Mrs, P. J. Keatney of 
Marion have purchased the bakery 
in New London. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Alliss, Des 
Moines, recently bought the Snow- 
White Bakery in Greenfield from Mr. 
and Mrs. Konrad Jensen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Cook have 
opened a new bakery in Kanawha. 

Frank Wright has bought the 
building his bakery has occupied in 
Cresco for the past three years. 

The Purity Bakery in Hull was re- 
cently sold by John Andela to John 
A. DeGroot. 

Cecil & Sally’s Bakery at Sl.enan- 
doah has reopened after repairs and 
redecorating, as well as the installa- 
tion of a new oven, following the ex- 
plosion some weeks ago. 

Joseph and George F. Brems will 
retire from active management of 
Brems Bakery, 220 First St. SE, 
Cedar Rapids. Management of the 
business will be taken by Francis J. 
and George F. Brems, Jr., sons of 
George F. Brems. 

The Thriftways Stores . of Des 
Moines are opening.a newly equipped 
retail bakery in their Beaverdale Ave. 
store. Paul W. Stark, formerly em- 
ployed for many years by the Federal 
Bake Shop, Ottumwa, is general man- 
ager of the bakery operations. 

Leah Traub, West Bend, has add- 
ed an addition to the rear of the 
bakery building to permit more floor 
space, it also has full basement for 
storage, showers and powder rooms. 

Paul Tillinghast, Lake City, has 
installed an air-conditioning unit in 
his bakery salesroom. 

(Continued on page 70) 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


Two of the four AMF Standard 
Bread Wrapping Machines in the 
Miami plant of Columbia Baking 
Company, wrapping a combina- 
tion 2 in | loaf...one half white, 
one half wheat. ‘ 


With plants equipped with Twin-Pack parts on AMF 
Standard Bread Wrappers in 13 important South- 
ern Cities, Columbia Baking Company's President, 
Joseph Hexter enthusiastically gives the hard sales 
facts...29.09% increase in ten weeks operation! 


Southern Twin-Pack 
Sliced White Bread 


DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


Write the Bakery Division today for booklet YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


“The Story of Twin-Pack Equipment’ 
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—HERE’S A GREAT 
BAKERY FLOUR (J 


Quality you can trust is milled into 
every sack of BUFFALO, a stand- ee 
ard patent from selected hard 
winter wheats of superior baking 
character. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured, tasty loaf. 





























THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








KING’S FLOURS 
La Grange Flours .. . (G 
are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
nie lousruaty Fagan use a 9 oe: have * 
characterize e products o a Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
operation. FLOUR than any other state 
Rejccrs quality pattern is not an en et in the Union. 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. MINNESOTA . . . ope gap me BEST 
You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 
LA GRANGE MILLS "2.1": H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 













































‘Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. ACME RYE 
spear ACME at || NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
res su abana rigen 8 PE ong Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
Ray eS aN WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 
Chickasha Milling Co. The Moundridge Milling Co. GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
OO OA Onlin Adare FAMILY nom — BAKERY FLOUR 
Manufacturers of High-Grade CKER FLOUR 
_ene sale a excita apenas. Lions ores WES Go eee Ind. 































FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 
Oa “WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” “WINBAYCO” 
2 Rye Flours 
vA Vy White Rye Mepium RYE Dark Rye 

















Pure Licut Rye SpeciaL MepruM RYE 










Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, MevruM-Fine 





“THERE IS NO 





SUBSTITUTE , Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR Q UALITY 3 HARD arma Wamat RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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RADIANT HEATING—No space is wasted in this building addition to so | 

Pee po * nar Mo the Stephanson Bakery, Washington, D. C. The wrought iron pipe grids arr: 
, comprising the radiant heating system are completely concealed in the spa 

sub-floor, embedded in concrete beneath the finish flooring of 214” hard- are 

faced sanitary brick. This view shows construction details of the struc- mo' 














a Radiant Heating for Sanitation i 
and Comfort Used in New Bakery § © 








\\\) us Tj , oo meng tue tpg to increase production of pies and cakes in which jur: 
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X PLN Z WASHINGTON—tThe unusual con- floor provide radiant heat that main- oa 
LS : struction of the floor of the new 50x _ tains comfort conditions for bakery otl 
1 UNIVERSAL a 100-ft. addition to the Stephanson employees and also helps dry the sai 
uN Bakery here is stimulating interest floor—which is of concrete topped as 
, not only in the bakery industry but with hard faced sanitary brick — sig 
4 also among heating contractors. within minutes after one of its fre- pr 
27 Er Ee GEO Sater ak dee Grids of wrought iron pipe in the quent and thorough scrubbings. me 
‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats | 
oer “ 4 th 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a The Standard Others " : 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR ; Strive to Reach : d Haru . 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. v avi ers 
pees pesree sae WHITE SWAN ‘al Ba 
spe! N 
101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE FLOUR C 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL E 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING Made from a carefully selected 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: CORPORATION blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA choice Northern Spring wheats— re 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent DIASTATICALLY BALANCED h 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent Dp 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent e F 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear n 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS STRONG— ? 
=Y. RYE—White - Medium - Dark wupenia : 
BUFFALO, me 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "x. ¥. BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. EVENLY PERFORMING— . 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS t 
] 
FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF . ] 
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ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
B.A. ECKHART MILLING 60. Chicago Genera, NY, Gs ae 


WHEAT RYE 
MILLERS OF FLOUR miuis at FLOUR 













































eS WH EAT and RY E Es GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. —Not Pricel : 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR THE ROSS MILLING CO. - rested : 
Choice Quality Flour opqboran “gakin’ 
Plain and Selfrising For Fine 
Jones-Hetre.saTER Construction Co. OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Lexington Mill 


Kanna Crre 6, Messouns “Whitewater Flour” 








& Elevator Co. 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 














LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 q 





WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘the Nosttiwestern Miter 
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pply and* return mains bring 
water to and from a gas-fired 
r. The pipe was laid on a 5 in. 
rete sub-slab over a gravel fill, 
4% additional inches of con- 
rete was poured over the pipe. 
routing was next with the sanitary 
k, topping off the floor. 


Constant Circulation 


The system is designed and 
equipped for constant circulation dur- 
ing the day, with modulating thermo- 
stat and 3-way modulating valve. At 
night, when lower room temperatures 
are maintained, a time switch auto- 
matically reverts the system to on- 
of operation, in order to give the 
circulating pump a chance to rest. 
The time switch automatically 
switches to day-time operation in the 
morning. 

Floor-type radiant heating is said 
to be excellent for bakery buildings 







‘and other food industry construc- 


tion because it is completely con- 
cealed, and therefore out of the way, 
so that equipment employed may be 
arranged with utmost efficiency and 
space-savings. No heating elements 
are exposed to invite tampering, pro- 
mote dust accumulation or cause in- 
juries or burns. 


For Worker’s Comfort 


Comfortable working conditions 
are said to be assured by the fact 
that the heat is uniform—and be- 
gins at the floor, where workers are 
most sensitive to cold. Although the 
cost of such a system has compared 
favorably in the past with that of 
other good heating methods, it is 
said to be progressively lower in cost 
as heating contractors, welders, de- 
signers, architects and others im- 
prove their installation and design 
methods and techniques. 

Engaged in the project were Ar- 
thur B. Heaton, architect; M. F. 
Hoppe, consulting engineer; Prescott 
Construction Co., builders, and W. K. 
Pace, heating contractor, all of 
Washington, D. C. 
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New Philippine 
Coconut Plant 


Begins Production 


NEW YORK—Another step in the 
rebuilding of the Philippine economy 
has been marked by the recent com- 
pletion of the new $2% million 
Franklin Baker Co., dessicated coco- 
nut plant in San Pablo, some 50 
miles south of Manila. 

Announcement that the plant had 
already reached 50% capacity oper- 
ation with employment rolls at 1,000 
Was made recently by George Hamp- 
ton, general manager of the Frank- 
lin Baker division of the General 
Foods Corp. 

Mr. Hampton said that the new 
Plant replaces a similar unit which 
Was bombed out and burned by the 
Japanese in December, 1941, It 
Means that industrial users should 
have increased supplies for their use 
at the end of the year. 

First shipments from the new plant 
arrived at the processing plant in 
Hoboken in October. According to 
Mr. Hampton, providing nothing un- 
foreseen happens, imports from all 
Coconut production facilities in the 
Philippines should soon reach pre- 
War proportions. 

This operation provides employ- 
Ment for 1,000 Franklin Baker em- 
Ployees who have waited almost six 
years for the reopening of the plant. 
The San Pablo area has some 30,000 
inhabitants and the new plant is 
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the largest manufacturing concern 
of any kind in the area. 

The Filipinos since their independ- 
ence have worked to rebuild their 
industries sufficiently to build up a 
better trade balance rather than de- 
pend upon U.S. funds as a chief 
source of income. General Foods 
started its rebuilding of the plant 
before passage of the Philippine 
Trade Act. 

The act grants the Philippines free 
trade with the U.S. for eight years 
from July 4, 1946, with gradually in- 
creasing duties for the next 25 years. 
U.S. individuals-and firms were al- 
lowed equal rights to invest in the 


islands as those held by Filipino 
citizens. S 
Just before the war, in 1940, some 
60% of Philippine production of all 
kinds was being exported. Of this 


-60%, some three fourths was com- 


ing to the U.S. Included were such 
items as sugar, coconut, pineapples, 
pearly buttons, hats, embroideries, 
tobacco products, -cordage, copra 
meal. Trade amounted to some $90 
to $100 million a year. 
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EDDY OPEN HOUSE 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—The Eddy Bak- 
ery was host recently to more_than 
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150 local grocers and their wives at 
a dinner and entertainment held at 
the newly enlarged and remodeled 
plant. Guests were shown the newly 
installed equipment and plant facili- 
ties. Ed O’Connell, president of Eddy 
Bakeries, who came to Superior from 
his home in Helena, Mont.; William 
Tonkin, manager of the Superior 
plant; Jake Mauser, sales manager in 
Superior; Robert Connolly, president 
of Northern Wisconsin Grocers Assn., 
and Mary Marxer, in charge of cake 
production at the Superior Eddy 
plant, addressed the group.. Don 
White, the “Magic Baker,” enter- 
tained. 
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on the UPGRADE 


The time when easy sales were made on 


lower than top quality bakery foods has gone. 


The quality-minded customers now govern 


your market. They are looking for high nutri- 


tional qualities with taste and appetite appeal. 


Their families demand the best—and you can 


supply that best by generous amounts of non- 


fat dry milk solids in all your fermented items 


and cakes. 


Keep your quality improvement program 


and your sales record on the up and UP by 


using generous amounts of nonfat dry milk 


solids. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., ¢ 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The quality of SUNNY KANSAS 
speaks for itself. Your bread will 
tell the story of the excellent baking 
values of this famous brand. For 
SUNNY KANSAS is milled to 
rigidly high standards and is con- 
stantly checked to avoid any 
deviation from these preferred 


baking values. 
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“Oak Twig” Bakers Had Roots 
in Denmark 


G Bases transplanted Danish “oak 
twigs” are busy in the Twin Cities 
area satisfying the appetities for 
Danish rolls and Jule kage. 

“Oak twig” in Danish is spelled 
“ege” (oak) “kvist” (twig). 

The two Egekvists are Soren Ege- 
kvist and Walter Egekvist, president 
and vice president respectively of 
Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis. 





The multiple-unit retail firm operates 
27 stores in Minneapolis and three 
in St. Paul. 

The family firm had its beginning 
in the little farm home bakery op- 
erated by Soren Andersen near Od- 
ensa, Denmark, in the 1870’s and 
1880's. Mr. Andersen did a’ good busi- 
ness, but he lived in fear that he 
would have no sons to carry on after 





EGEKVIST BAKERIES IN DENMARK—Today Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., 
operates 30 retail stores in the Minneapolis-St.Paul area and customer 
sales have mounted to 2,800,000 in a 12-month period. The family organ- 
ization had its origin in the little farm home bakery (above) operated 
near Odensa, Denmark in the 1870’s and 1880’s by Soren Andersen, father 
of Soren and Walter Egekvist, president and vice president respectively 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


<> 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


of the Minneapolis firm. 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 * 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA . 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentatio: 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. I! 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





7. . o 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
illed under Laboratory Con- 


“Diamond Db” trol from Montana Spring 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
oat, M 


eat. 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL 
OUR 98th YEAR 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


ING MIDAS 


FLOUR 
Milled from 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS © MINNESOTA 


> 
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he retired. It was only after 15 years 
of marriage that his first child, Wal- 
ter, was born. 

The Odensa schoolmaster, in con- 
gratulating Walter’s happy parents, 
suggested, “You should call him ‘Ege- 
kvist’ because, like the oak in the 
forest, he was late in sprouting.” 


Name Adopted 


The idea sounded like a good one 
to the Andersens, and in 1885 the 
name “Egekvist” was adopted. To- 
day the two brothers use an “A” 
(for Andersen) as the middle initial 
in their names. 

Walter Egekvist founded a bakery 
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in Minneapolis in 1908. Soren joined 
him in the business in 1914. 

They make frequent trips to their 
homeland to keep up to date in the 
field of their specialties—Danish cof- 
fee cake, rolls, pumpernickle bread, 
spritz cookies and Jule kage. 

Much of the special equipment in 
the Egekvist plant was purchased 
in Denmark during the brothers’ vis- 
its to their old home. 

Danish products were a bit slow 
at catching on with the trade at 
first, Walter recalls. But a second 
retail outlet, established in an al- 
most exclusively Scandavian neigh- 
borhood, started the sales curve up- 


ward. Today the bakeries make some 
2,800,000 individual customer sales 
during a 12-month period. 

More than 100 varieties of baked 
products are featured in the Ege- 
kvist stores. 

Shopping convenience of “neigh- 
borhood” stores is a featured theme 
in Egekvist advertisements. “An 
Egekvist Bakery is ‘just around the 
corner’ from most Minneapolis 
homes,” a recent newspaper ad 
pointed out. 

\ 


Quality Stressed 


Quality is stressed, also, as this 
line from an ad points out: 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


When you come right down to it, quality 


in flour depends on two factors—good bak- 


ing wheats and proper milling technique. 
The skillful milling of preferred wheat still 
makes Hunter flours outstanding in bet- 


ter bakery performance. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 





ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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“Remember, it’s not only that we 
know more about baking. . . it’s 
the material we use!” 

A morning radio program, Mon- 
day through Friday, is part of the 
advertising program of the bakery. 
Entitled “The Oak Twig Baker,” the 
program features recorded music, 
time, temperature reports and weath- 
er forecasts. A daily “special” is fea- 
tured in the commercial. 

Unlike their father, Soren and Wal- 
ter Egekvist have nothing to worry 
about in having “oak twigs” to suc- 
ceed them in the business. 

Christian Egekvist, son of Walter, 
is now secretary of the firm. Willard 
Egekvist, son of Soren, has recently 
returned home from service with the 
army of occupation in Japan to join 
the company. 
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AIB Baking School 
Lecturers Give 


Cake Demonstrations 


CHICAGO—The students of the 
American Institute School of Baking 
have received special instruction on 
cakes from guest lecture-demonstra- 
tors. Frank Seelinger, bakery divi- 
sion, Procter & Gamble, directed the 
study of white and yellow layer cakes 
early in the month. 

Henry Montminy, bakery division, 
Lever Bros. Co., lectured in the 
school’s sweet goods shop. During the 
course, time was devoted to choco- 
late cakes and 10 favorite homemade 
cakes of the yellow type. These cakes 
represent some of the _best-liked 
cakes of the yellow type made in the 
American home. 

Attention will be focused on the 
fact that homemakers expect to find 
certain cakes baked in specific types 
of pans and that cakes should be 
completed with a companion icing. 
An icing which will complement the 
flavor of the cake is frequently more 
desirable than a variation of a basic 
icing. x 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 

rands: Leban mee FON. 


B on Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 

















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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— WINTHROP-STEARNS’ Nation-Wide Service 


FOR BAKERS... 


Let Winthrop-Stearns’ representative explain 
our system of Enrichment inventory control— 
it works! 

Request our representative in your area, or 
write us, to place your company on our stand- 
ing order list. This will insure your Enrichment 
requirements being taken care of with mini- 
mum inventory—put this job up to us. It’s 
automatic. 

Write us for authoritative published informa- 
tion about the importance of Enriched bread 
for good nutrition. 





1 Feeds. 


nm A fi le 
CALCIPEROL pins nn” si Of Animer a echolestore, 


Enriched bread combines good health with good Pune cg ti Mik end Other etl” De For Fortitcg 
taste. YSTALUNE VITAMIN Dp Products. 
win Special Markets Division wm 3~For Fortification of 


Titus WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. Pare Crytaline Vitamins i» Buy 


is 170 Vari fomin By 
ick Street, New York 13, N. Y. Vitamin Be td 
Use Roccal ¥ powerful germicide to sanitize your Colcions nmi Vitemin a 
bakery. Hothenate 
@ The busi formerly conducted by Winthrop Chemical Company, AMINO ACIDs 





Inc. and Frederick Stearns & Company Division are now owned by 
Winthrop-Stearns Inc. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 












































Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 62) 


Mrs. Marie Zitting has made ex- 
tensive repairs and remodeled her 
bakery in Inwood. 

William F. Patton has become a 
partner of Walter H. Fontana in the 
operation of the Community Bakery, 
530 E. 18th St., Bakersfield. 


KANSAS 


The Golden Krust Baking Co., 
Manhattan, is now remodeling and 
enlarging its establishment at 201 


Colorado St. When completed the 
change will facilitate wrapping and 
checking of merchandise, and will 
supply ample garage space for the 
several bakery trucks. J. S. Chase, 
owner and operator of the bakery 
since April 1, 1946, said that these 
changes are being made to improve 
the present facilities in order to take 
care of future expansion. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Vogel have’ re- 
opened their bakery in Holton which 
has been closed for the past five 
years. They will feature a full lirie 
of bakery products, cakes, cookies, 
pies, rolls, bread and doughnuts. 
Since the burning of the Holton 
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Bakery some time ago, the city of 
Holton has had to depend on out-of- 
town firms for its bakery goods. 

The Colby (Kansas) Bakery was 
closed for a week recently while a 
new oven was being installed. Har- 
old Foss is owner and operator of 
the establishment. 

The C. O. Mammel Food Stores re- 
cently held a special open house at 
its mew bakery located at 317 
North Main, Hutchinson. The bakery 
will serve Mammel’s 18 stores in 
Hutchinson and southwest Kansas, 
and will also handle retail trade. The 
addition to the bakery required a 
$10,000 structure to be built on the 





Our location at St. Louis is ideal for maximum range in wheat 


selection from the major part of the spring and hard winter 


wheat territories. With this background of wheat supply, we 


mill REX and CHARM with the most modern and efficient 


production methods and laboratory control. That’s why these 


quality flours give such good results in the bakery. 
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recently purchased building, with 
fixtures and equipment costing more 
than $50,000, V. E. Mammel, genera] 
manager, said. Charles Burgett is 
manager. 
KENTUCKY 

The Fleetwood Sales, Inc., of Lex- 
ington, has been incorporated with 
capital of $15,000 by Ted C. Frey, 
Donald C. Bauer and Charles A. 
Thomas. The firm will do a wholesale 
and retail bakery business. 


LOUISIANA 


The bakery owned and operated 
by Bernard Hartman at 2915 Baronne 
St., New Orleans, was damaged by 
fire recently. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Harmon Chase, who has been em- 
ployed at the Athol Bake Shop as a 
baker, opened a new bakery on Pros- 
pect St. in Amherst Oct. 16. 


MICHIGAN 


Ray Mahon has withdrawn from 
his partnership with Clyde LaRock in 
the Munising (Mich.) Bakery. The 
business will continue under the same 
name. : 

MINNESOTA 


John Turunen took over his bakery 
shop in Nashwauk recently after hav- 
ing leased it to Al Niemi for the past 
year. 

The Wippich Bakery in Sauk Rap- 
ids has moved to N. Broadway. Mr. 
and Mrs. August Wippich recently 
purchased their new building. 

Jerry Christensen has sold his San- 
itary Bakery in Bird Island to V. L. 
Strandberg of Minneapolis. 

E. G. Honl has sold the Winthrop 
(Minn.) Bakery to Edward Hunting- 
ton, Glencoe, and Andrew Sabinski. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Simonds, 
Minneapolis, have opened a Dixie 
Cream Donut Shop in Sauk Rapids, 
and have modernized the building. 

Jade Reed, Mobile, Ala., has opened 
a Dixie Cream Shop in Eveleth. 

A wholesale bakery has_ been 
opened by Helen Conley in Chisholm 
at 200 First Ave. S.W. The bakery’s 
products will be handled by the O. O. 
Newman brokerage, Duluth. 

P. A. Bondensen, who has owned 
and operated the Wabasha (Minn.) 
Bakery for three years, has sold the 
business to Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
E. Fenton, who have been operating 
a bakery at Clarissa for the past 
year. 

MISSOURI 

The Rolla Bakery, Inc.> held the 
grand opening of its new salesroom 
in Rolla recently. Mrs. Gordon R. 
Guinnup and Mrs. Fred W. Hoertel 
are the proprietors. 

The Wagner Bakery, one of the 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 
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F Accomplishments in any field live on and 
on and become a tradition. That is the way 
we feel about the 70 years of business life, 
which this company is this year celebrat- 
ing. We are proud of our heritage and 
Ri pledge to maintain the tradition of pro- 
ducing only flours with superior baking 
; qualities. 
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oldest firms in Jackson, is again in 
operation following a shutdown to 
install new equipment, which will 
increase the capacity of the plant 
far above its former output. The firm 
was established in 1883 by William 
Wagner, Sr. 

A branch warehouse of the Union 
Biscuit Co. was recently opened at 
1545 Independence St. in Cape Gir- 
ardeau, with Lawrence LaLauman- 
dier as warehouse manager. 

A. J. Steinbach of St. Louis, who 
first opened the Montgomery Bakery 
at Montgomery City in 1938, has 
again purchased the business from 
W. H. Wilson to whom he had sold it. 


When a little bread means life itself 
to starving peoples of the world, 
conservation of good food in America 
becomes a humane duty. Wheat and 
bread are vital and their conservation 
at home helps keep the Peace. 

But bread is likewise our first food 
in energy and health value, and when 
that bread is made enriched, better 
tasting, and more nutritious with plenty 
of good milk solids, consumers bene- =~ 
fit in health and eating satisfaction. 

BowMAN UPC*%, the nonfat dry milk 
solids processed especially for baking, 








Mr. Steinbach took over the manage- 
ment Oct. 15. 

Leonard Taylor, Fulton, has sold 
his bakery there to a resident of 
Columbia. The Fulton bakery did 
not make bread but specialized in 
cakes, pastries and rolls. 

Mac and Bobb of the M. and M. 
Bakery at Vandalia, who sold their 
bakery there to the Stephen Brothers 
recently, have purchased a bakery 
in Quincy, Ill. They expect to take 
charge as soon as they can move 
there. 

Robert L. Ward has sold the Dixie 
Cream Donut Shop at Booneville to 
Melvin Amick. 
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The Associated Grocers of St. Jo- 
seph halted operations in its modern 
bakery plant in that city recently. 
Leon H. Rosen, general manager, said 
inability to obtain needed equipment 
for continued operation was the prin- 
cipal reason for closing. Cramped 
quarters also made it necessary to 
close. Most of the bakery equipment 
will be stored for use when larger 
quarters are available. 

A new doughnut shop was opened 
at Festus recently by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Withers. The shop makes 
Dixie Cream doughnuts and is mak- 
ing plans for further variety. 

Herman P. Saussele has sold his 
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is the bakers’ intelligent choice for 


richer, tastier bread that retains its [7 [7 
flavor freshness and eating satisfaction 


to the last slice. 


Preconditioned for uniform fermenta- 
tion and full volume baking, BowMAN 
UPC* is the bakers’ favorite milk for 
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bakeshop at 1818 Thurman Ave., St. 
Louis, to William A. Hegger, who 
formerly operated a bakery at 5511 
St. Louis Ave. 

The Dixie Cream Do-Nut Shop at 
Louisiana has made extensive im- 
provements on its front. 

The H. D. Lee Co. of Kansas City 
has acquired the bakery division of 
the James A. Harper Supply Co. from 
Airline, Inc., and will specialize in 
products for bakers, R. B. Caywood, 
president, announced recently. 

All of the stock of the Diedrich- 
Melsheimer Pastry Shops in St. Louis 
has been bought by Forrest Murphy, 
president of the Herz-Oakes Candy 
Co. No merger of the -two concerns 
is contemplated, Mr. Murphy said, 
and added that the pastry wholesale 
concern would remain in business. 


MONTANA 


The purchase of the Supdnut Shop 
in Kalispell has been completed, with 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Luckow buying 
the business from Tracy McElroy. 

George Cunningham, who has been 
the baker at the City Bakery, Stev- 
ensville, for about two months, has 
purchased the business. Mr. and Mrs, 
John Walkerton, the former owners, 
started the bakery two years ago. 


NEBRASKA 


Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Carmichael 
have opened their modern bakery in 
Spencer. A revolving oven and other 
equipment has been installed. 

Colliers Bakery, South Sioux City, 
formerly operated by Everett Collier, 
has been sold to Richard Jones, 
Sioux City. The bakery has been 
closed for some months. 

The Cambridge (Neb.) Pastry 
Shop, owned and operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen Thompson, was re- 
cently opened for business. 

The Anton Holzapfel bakery in 
Omaha, recently suffered approxi- 
mately $25,000 damage in a fire, which 
started in an oven. 

Sale of the Gering (Neb.) Bakery 
to LeRoy Brookshouser of Scotts- 
bluff was announced by Ira D. Sibrell. 
Mr. Sibrell, who has operated the 
bakery since 1942, and Mrs. Sibrell 
will remain in the bakery for some 
time to help Mr. Brookshouser get 
started. Mr. Brookshouser, who has 
operated a doughnut shop in Scotts- 
bluff for the last 18 months, said he 
intends to maintain that business also. 
He is a former resident of Fremont. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sibrell have no definite 
pians for the immediate future. 


NEW JERSEY 
A large quantity of bread for re- 
tail stores in the Rahway area was 
toasted recently when fire started 
in a truck of the Gordon Bakery 
Co. of Long Island City, N. Y., on 4 
highway near Rahway. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A new business, the Milk House 
Bakery, has been opened in the Yea- 
ton building on Henniker St. in Hills- 
borough. 

Gosbee’s Bakery, Peterborough, 
which was opened here by Roland 
Gosbee about 20 months ago, has gone 
out of business. It was reported that 
Derby Stores, Inc., which owned the 
equipment, plans to sell it. 


NEW MEXICO 

The name of the bakery in Clay- 
ton has been changed to the L. & K. 
Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kyle Duffy have 
opened the Bowman’s Bakery, Hot 
Springs. 

The Bakers Quality Pastry Shop 
has been opened in Albuquerque at 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


ic How to buy the best flour for your bakery? 
Simply choose POLAR BEAR. Many of 
. America's leading bakeries year after year have 
: - found POLAR BEAR holding to top stand- 

ards of uniformity and good baking performance. 
ct Try POLAR BEAR. You will like it. 
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204 North Dartmouth. The shop spe- 
cializes in pastries, special breads 
and rolls. 

Orr’s Sweet Shop in Roswell re- 
cently installed new equipment. 

The National System of Bakeries in 
Albuquerque is leaving the location 
they have occupied for nearly 20 
years for larger quarters. According 
to the co-owners, Mr. and Mrs. Gor- 
don Hermanson and Owen S. Land- 
rith, remodeling will be completed 
before they occupy the new building 
at 211 W. Gold. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Scheschuk are 
the new operators of the C. & B. Bak- 
ery in Grants which has been operated 
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in the past by Mr. and Mrs. H. T. 
Baca. 


NEW YORK 


Another Goldman’s Bake Shoppe 
has been opened at Oneida Square 
in Utica. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in the county clerk’s office 
for the Simmons Bake Shop, 3246 
Main St., Buffalo. Partners are 
Charles E. and. Alice P. Simmons. 

John S. Connolly of Mayville and 
Edward S. Morgan of Washington, 
D. C., have purchased the Chautau- 
qua Baking Co. of Jamestown, which 
operates the Carlson Bros. Bakery. 


ee 
get 









It is expected the new owners will 
continue the trade name of Carlson 
Bros. Bakery. Esler M. Berthold was 
the former owner. 

Eggert Bakery has leased a store 
at 2049 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, for a 
new bakery. 

Rudolph Zink recently sold his bak- 
ery to Emil Schubert, 1796 Westches- 
ter Ave., Bronx. 

Fire caused by sparks from a flue 
damaged the roof of the Duchess 
Baking Co., Wood St., Wilkes-Barre. 
The bakery is operated by Edwin 
Saleki and Zigmund Buckoski. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Donut 
Coffee Bar, Inc., has been organized 
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in Asheville to make and sell bakery 
products. The incorporators are 
Ernest Moore and King Patterson, 
both of Asheville, and Robert Peace 
of Ransomville. 

Endwell Bakery of Binghamton 
has opened a retail store at 8 Wash- 
ington Ave. in Endicott. 

The Andrews Baking Co., Inc., has 
been formed in Raleigh, with an 
authorized capital stock of $50,000, 
Michael Andrews, David Allen An- 
drews and Betty Andrews are the 
principals. 

The Albemarle Bakery, Inc., is a 
concern recently chartered to deal in 
bakery products with headquarters at 
Albemarle. Capital stock is $100,000, 
and principals are W. R. Whitley, Lee 
Whitley and J. P. Whitley. 

The new Hahn’s Bakery has just 
opened for business at 1521 Central 
Ave., Charlotte. Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
Hahn are in charge. 

The Quality Bakery, operating three 
Asheville, has 
opened its fourth unit at 647 Hay- 
wood Road, West Asheville. 

Red Rose Co., Inc., of Winston- 
Salem, has been granted a charter 
by the secretary of state to deal in 
bakery products. 

William Greenberg, Jr., Desserts, 
Inc., has been incorporated to deal in 
desserts, pastries and confections, in 
New York. Directors are: Albert B. 
Nathanson, Mildred Fogler and Helen 
Weintraub, 270 Broadway, New York 
City. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Variety Foods, Inc., of Gastonia, 
has filed articles of incorporation with 
the secretary of state. The new cor- 
poration, which proposes to conduct 
a general bakery business, is capital- 
ized at $100,000. Mason Blandford, 
Gray Rankin, Jr., and Davis Rankin, 
all of Gastonia, were listed as the 
incorporators. 

The Kent Bakery has moved from 
204 N. Elm St., Greensboro, to newly 
renovated quarters at 214 N. Elm St., 
it was announced recently by Ira 
Julian, owner. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Soholt’s Bakery in Mayville recent- 
ly closed over the week-end to per- 
mit installation of a new oven. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Continental Baking Co., Tulsa, 
has bought a new truck. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, El] Reno, 
owned by Harry Fischer, has been 
sold to Scott Story, operator of the 
El Reno (Okla.). Bakery. 

Bread making equipment has been 
bought by Knott’s Bakery, Ada. 

Bread slicing and wrapping equip- 
ment has been installed in Ford’s 
Bakery, Healdton and Muskogee 
Bakery, Muskogee. 

George Copeland, formerly of Clo- 
vis, N. M., has purchased Edding’s 
Bakery, Woodward. 

I. R. Davis, veteran Oklahoma 
baker, has bought the Mrs. Pember- 
ton Bakery No. 3 in Oklahoma City. 

Slicing and wrapping equipment 
have been installed in the Ford Bak- 
ery, Healdton. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Flaky Krust Bakery has been 
opened at 558 W. 4th St., Erie. The 
firm has been engaged in the baking 
business in Erie for the past 22 years. 

The bakery of Wendell Flecken- 
stein in Dormont, known as Potomac 
Bakery, was badly shaken by an ©X- 
plosion recently. Police found a home- 
made time bomb had been placed 
there. It caused small damage and 
no one was injured. 

Bogoslafsky’s Bakeries, Inc., which 


(Continued on page 105) 
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SHORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MEQTUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 

.in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


1E MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 


OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Continuous Mixer 


A new continuous mixer, designed 
to eliminate batch mixing in the proc- 
ess industries, is announced by the 
Marco Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Known as the Roto-Feed continuous 
mixer, the equipment provides a 





means for converting batch mixing 
into a single, continuous operation 
under accurate, uniform control. The 
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Roto-Feed will handle products rang- 
ing from the viscosity and density of 
bread dough to liquids as fluid as 
water. When the product has under- 
gone the mixing cycle, it may be di- 
rected to any subsequent processing 
equipment. 

According to the manufacturer, all 
this occurs continuously. It is only 
necessary to proportion the desired 
ingredients into the. Roto-Feed, and 
they emerge thoroughly mixed at a 
controlled rate of 5 to 1,000 gallons 
per hour. 

The Roto-Feed continuous mixer 
is stainless, sanitary, easy to clean, 


and, although not designed to handle 
dry materials alone, it will handle 
most types of products in the food, 
chemical, pharmaceutical and allied 
process industries, the makers say. 
It requires comparatively little space 
and is easy to set up and operate. 
Units are available for early delivery. 


Package Sealing Hot Plate 


A new line of flush mounting, pack- 
age-sealing hot plates has been an- 
nounced by A. C. Hills & Co., 790 
Broad St., Newark, N.J. The plates 
are specifically designed for heat seal- 











devices. 





























Clean, Jive baking 

heat. PETERSEN-perfected 

indirect fire circulating heat system 
for either gas or oil. 


Fast baking, easy operation. Grill- 
type trays, completely stabilized re- 
gardiess of load. The finest of safety 





























































Positive contro! of heat supply, tem- 
perature, timing—sel/ective steam and 
humidity conditions. 


Savings in fuel cost, time and temper. 
All working parts easily accessible. 


Beautiful appearance—sanitary 
porcelain enamet and stainless steel 
front. True streamlined design and 
PETERSEN construction. An oven 
you will be proud to have 

in your bakery. 


It bakes everything to perfection in taste, color, texture and 
appearance .. . dainty confections—luscious cakes and sweet 
goods—hearty breads and rolls. You'll find all the improve- 
ments you’ve been waiting for in this new reel oven, perfected 


by PETERSEN. Your order now will insure earlier delivery. 





THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
NEW YORK -370 Lexington Ave. 





SAN FRANCISCO-55 Brady St. 
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ing packages hand wrapped in cello- 
phane or other heat sealing materials 
but are adaptable to many other uses, 
the company says. 

Recessed in a table so that the 
sealing surface is flush with the table, 
the necessity for lifting the package 
between wrapping and sealing is 
eliminated. This helps to maintain 
tighter and neater wraps and also 
materially increases production rates, 
These flush plates can be used very 
advantageously where two or more 
operators can perform successive 
sealing operations on the same 
package. 

Installation is simple in any kind 
of surface and requires the cutting 
of one hole only. No screws or other 
fasteners are used. An air gap is 
automatically maintained between 
hot plate and table, helping to keep 
the table cooler. The plates are made 
of heavy steel with all edges rounded. 
They are highly polished and chro- 
mium plated. Two heating elements 


‘assure uniform heat and an easily ad- 


justed thermostat maintains any de- 
sired temperature between 250° F. 
and 600° F. A snap switch is provided 
in the cord for convenient control. 
The plates come complete; ready to 
plug in and are obtainable for 110 
or 220 volt operation. The mounting 
brackets can be inverted and used 
as legs where flush mounting is not 
required or practical. 


Yeast Emulsifier 


A new type yeast emulsifier is now 
being manufactured which is intend- 
ed to make it possible for emulsified 
yeast to be automatically mixed and 
piped directly to the dough mixer. It 
is said to eliminate the unsanitary 
and inefficient method of bucket han- 
dling, increasing the emulsification of 
the yeast. With minor alterations this 
emulsifier may be used to reconsti- 
tute dry milk. The product is being 
manufactured by the Yeast Emulsi- 
fier Co., 5959 S. Hoover St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


The water is piped directly from 
the meter to the emulsifying ma- 
chine. The same amount of clean 
water remains in the emulsifier each 
time for the next batch. 

All parts: of the equipment that 
come into contact with the yeast 
water are made of stainless steel. 
Capacity of the holding tank is 15 
gal. Its propeller is powered by a 
% H.P. electric motor. The equip- 
ment is 42” high. Shipping weight is 
200 pounds. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the manufac- 
turer. 


“Smorgasbord” Knife 


The “Smorgasbord” knife, designed 
for cutting bread, cakes and bone- 
less meats, is being manufactured 
by Harry M. Gustafson, Chicago. The 
blade-long handle which serves 48 
the guiding edge is molded by John 
Mack & Son, Chicago, of a clear 
transparent plastic. The blade, of 
Swedish steel, is adjustable for widths 
from one eighth to three quarters 
of an inch. 


Sweetening Agent 


Production of a new sweetening 
agent, approximately 600 times 
sweeter than sugar, is available for 
immediate shipment, Strathmore 
Products Co., Englewood, N. J., dis 
tributors of the new synthetic, has 
announced. Called “Dulsac,” the 
powder is a blend of Dulcin, a non 
nutritive sweetener, and sacchari, 
US.P. 
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BACK IN THE Nineties 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 


WHICH ALL “SZ@seclared FLOURS 
ENJOY Today! 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Really Good Wheat, Personally 
Selected and Lotted! 





Loren W. Johnson 







Each Bin Laboratory Tested for Gluten 
Characteristics to Determine 
Baking Strength 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








W. W. (Bill) Sudduth 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


mone MANUFACTURING Co. 


(NIAGARA) 
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FIELD SEEDS 


Feed rater 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: - 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Louis, Mo. 


Chandler, Ariz. 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY 
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Industrial Movies 





(Continued from page 31) 


cost only 4¢ a foot. This method is 
not only cheaper but it also pre- 
serves the original reversal picture 
as a master copy. 

If five prints of a 400-ft. silent 
picture in black and white were de- 
sired, the regular cost would be $140, 
at the standard rate of 7¢ a foot. 

The other method would cost $36 
for the “dupe” negative and $80 for 
five positive prints at the rate of 4¢ 
a foot, totaling $116, a saving of 
$24 on the first five prints. 

The crux of this type of distribu- 
tion would be to make sure that the 
film had little enough advertising con- 
tent to be accepted by the school 
systems, as naturally they will re- 
fuse a picture too blatantly commer- 
cial. The duplicates would be dis- 
tributed to school film bureaus, which 
would review the film. If they ac- 
cepted it, you could rest assured that 
the movie would get very good distri- 
butjon, although the tendency would 
be to hit a younger cross-section of 
the country, and the style of the 
film itself should be planned accord- 
ingly. 

The New York Central System 
has used this method for distribution 
and has found it to be very satisfac- 
tory. The cost is relatively negli- 
gible, as the responsibility of the 
sponsoring firms ends when the du- 
plicates have been accepted by the 
schools. 


Or You Can Hire It Done 


The final way is to hire a distribut- 
ing firm to handle that end of the 


business for you. There are many of - 


these in the U. S., among them As- 
sociation Films, the Princeton Film 
Center, Castle Distributors Corp. and 
the Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., all of which are in New York 
City. 

Association Films, which used to 
be the YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
can be used as a prime example of 
how these distributing concerns op- 
erate. 

The annual charge per print of a 
one-reel film, 400 ft. of 16 mm., 
would be $75, two reels $100 and 
three reels $115. For this amount 
of money, the Motion Picture Bureau 
guarantees minimum circulation of 
10,000 people per print per year. 
These guarantees do not apply to 
pictures made for restricted audi- 
ences or having territorial limits. 

Association Films classifies its 
various audiences, so that the spon- 
soring company can choose, if it 
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wishes, the type of people to see 
the film. These, very generally, are 
typed as community organizations, 
business and manufacturing plants, 
religious organizations and education- 
al groups. Thus, a firm with a film 
can, to some extent, reach for a spe- 
cial audience, even if its distribution 
is being conducted by a regular dis- 
tributing company. 

If more than 30 prints of the film 
are going to be made available, As- 
sociation Films will make up a spe- 
cial illustrated folder to facilitate 
distribution, and if the total audi- 
ence in a fiscal year should exceed 
the minimum guarantee, there wil! 
be no extra charges. If it falls be- 
low minimum, the prints will be kept 
in active circulation at no addition- 
al expense to the sponsor. . 

Finally, the cost to the sponsor 
is estimated to average from 75¢ | 
$1.50 a showing, depending upon th» 
length of the film, or, approximately 
3/5¢ a person. 


Need Not Be Prohibitive 


Films are the new, the modern, 
if still a secondary medium of ac- 
vertising. They are accepted, in mo:t 
cases, as worthy vehicles for public 
relations, but in many cases, cos's 
are estimated to be prohibitive. Th: 
do not have to be. Costs are usual 
extremely high only where the d 
sired distribution, is tremendous. 

A representative from the film d 
partment of one of our largest na- 
tional concerns explained that its ai- 
titude toward sponsored films was 
that the institutional messages whicn 
movies carry hit an audience th: 
was not touched by magazines. Mor: 
he claimed that the cost, for ea 
person reached, was less for filn 
than for any other medium used. 

A smaller company, asked why i! 
used films, made the subtle poin' 
that films cari sometimes show audi 
ences things which usually are mn 
even said in regular advertising, a: 
for example, the care and diligenc 
of workers, or the cleanliness of th: 
plant itself. The customer would be 
annoyed to be told that a food in- 
dustry had a clean plant. The film 
shows this in passing. 

Another large organization, speak- 
ing of the demand for its films, stated 
that the increasing calls for its films 
were so great that it was not at a 
unusual for all prints in the regional! 
circulating libraries to be booked 
solidly for several months in ad- 
vance. The so-called “bugaboo” 
distribution did not apply in th 
case. 

The costs of distribution are hig 
only to films which have to be force: 
on the audience. Proper planning « 
the script will make the picture we 
come wherever it is screened. Chec 
the general plan in _ neighborin 
schools to get their opinion on whet! 
it will be accepted for distributio 
in their libraries or not. They wi 
give fair warning because they wan 
and need films. 

Consult your nearby business an 
church associations to get their opin 
ions on the subject. Remember tha 
distribution does not have to be pai 
for in blood for an educational an 
appealing presentation of a part o 
American life. 

A planned picture will pay it: 
costs—in good will. 

* * 
A LIST OF INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


The following industrial films are al! 
l-reel, 16-mm., silent, black and white 
unless otherwise indicated. They may )« 
obtained from C. G. Harrell, director, de 
partment of visual education, American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, 208 Third 
Ave., 8S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER — Sound 
Time 45 minutes. 1,600 ft. Film portrays 


(Continued on page 82) 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president Ww. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 




















J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain oak 
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MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MANN. OILITE 
ADVANTAGES 
Low Grades and PEXTREME RUGGEDNESS 
Millfeed CHRYSLER PRODUCTS > VAST OIL RESERVE 
IL CUSHIONS SHOCK LOADS 
I. S. er SO. ye. Shes aid Oe > OIL 
Bearings in Twin City Stock > POSITIVE OfL FILM 
>LUBRICATES INACCESSIBLE 
WRITE FOR LIST 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. BEARINGS 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator Chrysler engineering goes into every bearing 














2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
SS C.E. GOBEIL COMPANY 
) Telephone NEstor 2887 
THE NEW CENTURY CO 2635 UNIVERSITY AVE. e ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 0 
Ship of Always in Market for Flour and Feed i 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 





) WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 


FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY "an FEEDS wan, || Zhe SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 









































































DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
. elie ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
‘fantail. Cuca INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
aby Z shies Cones ; United States Managers 
- are ling millers 
Ch oice ; g 90 John Street New York 
MI LLI w G WwW i] EAT Atlanta, Georgia insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
WHEAT FROM and Feed Mills 
pOseenTal. GRE CO. Soom "aa UNITED STATES 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
Der they Pascal Kanses City _ Minneapolis = Fortiand 
Seen Daffale Solambus = — We specialize in Best Territory Milling Wheat 
i mos brawn designing and engraving q 
P for Millers and the Grain Trade Direct from Country Elevators 
| | Helland Engraving Co. Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x Kansas Cit, Missoust Salina, Kansas 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Producing Sugar Syrups 


A new method for producing sugar 
syrups at decisive savings over con- 
ventional methods is described in a 
booklet entitled “Better Sugar Sy- 
rups by. Ion Exchange,” published by 
the American Cyanamid Co. This new 
ion-exchange process is said to not 
only decrease production costs when 
used on raw materials such as raw 
sugar remelts, but also make possible 
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the reclamation of various waste and 


off-grade fruit juices and molasses. 
The two-color, 12-page booklet de- 
scribes the results obtained in treat- 
ing various syrups on both a commer- 
cial and laboratory scale. The versa- 
tility of the process is indicated by 
outlining the different procedures 
used in producing syrups to meet 
various specifications. Commercial in- 
stallations are pictured; the princi- 
ples of ion-exchange are briefly out- 
lined; and the chemical analyses of a 
number of syrups before and after 
ion-exchange treatment are included. 
The research and development facili- 
ties utilized by the company in the 


development of the process are also 
briefly described. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
without charge from the American 
Cyanamid Co., Ion Exchange Prod- 
ucts Dept., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


Aldo 33 Use 


The improvements in baked goods 
which are said to result from the use 
of Aldo 33, an edible, refined glyceryl 
monostearate, in bread and cake bak- 
ing are described in an illustrated 
brochure just released by Glyco Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
booklet also gives detailed instruc- 
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tions on the use of Aldo 33 which 
has had more than two years of field 
testing and already is being used by 
approximately 100 large bakeries in 
34 states. 

Aldo 33, the brochure points out, is 
a highly efficient staling retarder. It 
is designed to make possible com- 
plete emulsification and distribution 
of fats of either vegetable or animal 
origin when used in the production 
of bread or cake. Superiority is 
claimed for the product because of its 
fine particle size, its strength in ef- 
fecting homogenization and emulsifi- 
cation, and its effectiveness in mak- 
ing possible extended moisture re- 
tention. 

Copies of the new brochure may be 
obtained, free, from Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


Cleaner Described 


A fast-acting, economical cleaner 
for food and meat packing plants, 
bakeries and confectionery plants is 
described in a six-page illustrated 
folder recently released by the 
American Oil & Disinfectant Corp., 
New York. The cleaner, known as 
Whisticlean, described as an all-pur- 
pose industrial cleaner and detergent, 
is claimed to be able to perform the 
most difficult cleaning jobs quickly, 
easily and thoroughly. 

Supported by impartial laboratory 
test data, the folder details the out- 
standing cleaning problems which 
confront food and meat packers and 
producers of bakery and confection- 
ery products, and points out how 
Whistlclean might help them lick 
their cleaning problems and reduce 
the time and cost of the operation. 

Copies of the folder, captioned 
“Whisticlean for Food Industries,” 
may be obtained by writing on busi- 
ness stationery to the American Oil 
& Disinfectant Corp., 88 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Cold Insulation 


The Industrial Mineral Wool Insti- 
tute has published a new 2-color 24- 
page manual entitled “Holding Low 
Temperatures With Better Insula: 
tion.” 

The booklet, reported to be the 
first of its kind, covers: how to select 
insulation.and what to look out for; 
data on forms, properties and appli- 
cation methods; and a chapter on the 
principles and significance of vapor- 
proofing for various types of wall, 
floor and ceiling construction. 

Single copies are available free of 
charge from the Institute at 441 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 0 
from any of its 16 member companies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS WINTER MEETING 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — The winter 
meeting of the Ohio Bakers Asst. 
will be held at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel here Jan. 18-20, according to 4 
recent announcement by Roy Fergu- 
son, secretary of the organization. An 
exhibition presenting new ideas, ma- 
terial and equipment is being planned 
in connection with the convention. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
JOINS PEPPERIDGE 


NORWALK, CONN.—Frederick B 
Nichols has joined the executive 
staff of Pepperidge Farm, Inc., it has 
been announced by Mrs. Margaret 
Rudkin, president. In his new post 
Mr. Nichols will assist Mrs. Rudkin 
in the supervision of the company’ 
sales, advertising and sales prome 
tion departments. 
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HOW WE “BLUE PRINT” 
ZO. WESTERN KING FLOUR QUALITY 
FOR ASSURED BAKING RESULTS 





No engineer can build without a set of 
blueprints. Our own kind of blueprints guide 
us in planning the fine baking performance 
of Western King flour. 


Consider, for example, the important point 
of baking strength and mixing tolerance. We 
learn much about these qualities in various 
wheats from the mixograph shown in the photo- 
fraph above. This machine handles dough like 
a high speed bakery mixer and it yields its 
“blueprint” in the form of charts similar to 
those at the right of the picture. 


The upper chart records the mixing results 
on a 14% protein hard winter wheat grown in 
the Southwest. The protein is high in this 
tample but gluten quality is unstable. The 
optimum development of the dough is reached 
titer two minutes of mixing. Beyond that time 
the breakdown of the gluten proceeds too 
tapidly and bread quality will suffer. 


Look now at the lower chart—a mixogram 
of a 12.1% protein Nebraska hard winter wheat 
_ O Cheyenne variety. Here the top of the 


-MANEY 


WESTERN KING FLOUR MEANS 
PLANNED BAKING PERFORMANCE 








curve is not reached until four minutes and this 
wheat shows outstanding mixing tolerance for 
the full six minutes recorded on the mixogram. 
This greater range of dough stability is of vital 


' importance to the baker. 


Wheats like those in the upper chart are re- 
jected as unsuitable for Western King flour, 
such presumably “strong” wheat has less toler- 
ance than the stable Nebraska wheat below 
which rates grade “A” in gluten quality and 
baking performance. 


Mixograms such as these are one of several 
blueprints that guide the selection of the best 
baking wheats for Western King. With these 
and other tests in our modern laboratories we 
carefully map the origin points of superior 
wheats and simplify the job of selecting only 
the best for Western King. The job is “blue- 
printed” at every step from picking superior 
wheats to final baking tests. 


That’s why Western King baking performance 
is planned and assured. With Western King 
you can make the finest loaf you ever made. 
Try it and you will be convinced. 


MILLING CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwlt. Daily ° 
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NEBRASKA WHEATS ARE 
FAMOUS FOR GOOD BAKING 


Nebraska wheats are gaining a wide and deserved reputation 
for. good baking results . . and that is no accident. It is due 
to the eminently successful work of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Association during the past 10 years. The associa- 
tion has proved to farmers the value of growing recommended 
wheats. 


Consider these facts: 


98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties considered “good” to 
“excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. 


85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in recommended wheats. 


The Nebraska Grain Improvement Association’s work is mak- 
ing and keeping Nebraska wheats “tops” in quality. 





Wheat Storage 00,000 Bus. 



































CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY— Walther Steamship Agency, 936 
Boord of Trade Bidg. 


NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co. 
{ nc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. 


NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 


Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM 
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HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., 
1401 Cotton Exchange Bidg. 


GALVESTON —Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- 
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Industrial Movies 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


” Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


‘ 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORE 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








L.. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORE 











Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


COMPANY, Ltd. 


“YORK” ~ “NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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the necessity for balanced diet. It is a 
direct hit against food faddists. May also 
be obtained from: Swift & Co., Refinery 
Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Il. 

ENZYMBES—3 reels. Time 45 minutes. 
Portrays the action of enzymes with par- 
ticular reference to the part they play in 
the production of bread during the fer- 
mentation processes. 

FERMENTATION TOLERANCE—2 reels. 
Time 30 minutes. By retarding motion this 
film portrays the relative rates of fermenta- 
tion due to increased percentages of yeast; 
the influence of temperature on fermenta- 
tion; the influence of adequate supplies of 
available sugars on the rate of gas forma- 
tion. A technical film. 

GIVE US THIS DAY—THE STORY OF 
BREAD=2 reels. Sound. Time 25 minutes. 
History, development, making scientific con- 
trol, food value, drama and romance of 
bread. Includes the story of enriched bread 
made with added vitamins and minerals 
natural to whole wheat. May also be ob- 
tained from: American Institute of Baking, 
Ave., 14, 

HAWAIIAN HARVEST—Sound. Time 27 
minutes. Shows the methods of preparing 
land, planting, harvesting and the produc- 
tion of raw crude sugar in Hawaii. Shows 
the process of loading this crude sugar 
on ocean vessels and transportation to the 
U.S. After it is received in the U.S., the 
refinery operations and methods are shown 
in detail including the packing of the 
finished sugar. Ken Carpenter is the com- 
mentator. 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN PIE CRUST 
MAKING—Time 20 minutes. Shows the 
methods of making three different types of 
pie crusts from one dough by means of 
different -handling. It shows the correct and 
incorrect proeedure from the weighing to 
the finished pies. Nontechnical film. 

IN THE DOUGH—2 reels. Time 30 min- 
utes. Sketches briefly the historical back- 
ground of baking and then portrays the 
influence of the varieus ingredients con- 
tained in the bread formula, illustrating 
their effect upon quality products. Also 
touches upon the influence of various ex- 
ternal factors which influence bread in its 
production. May also be obtained from: 
Standard Brands, Inc., Home Office Li- 
brary, New York, N. Y. The film is in 35 
mm. and 16 mm., silent or sound. 2 reels, 
silent, 16 or 35 mm. Time 30 minutes. 
1 reel, sound, 16 or 35 mm. Time 15 min- 
utes. 

THE MARCH OF HEALTH—2 reels. 
Time 30 minutes. Produced in England as 
a sound film, this picture was intended 
to show the nutritive value of bread and 
the economics of wheat milling and bread 
baking in Britain. A print of the film was 
procured for showing in America, edited 
and titled and converted into a silent film. 
The revised film has merely been cut to 
remove portions specifically of interest to 
British audiences and titled to make it 
understandable and beneficial to American 
audiences. It covers not only bread making 
and the value of bread as food, but in 
a practical manner portrays very under- 
standably some of the fundamentals of 
nutrition. 

MICROSCOPIC PLANT LIFE IN THE 
BAKESHOP —2 reels. Time 30 minutes. 
Portrays methods of propagation of mold; 
how mold spreads and the factors influ- 
encing and governing its growth from the 
spore stage. Methods of preventing mold 
growth are set forth with suggestions as 
to how the destruction of food—particu- 
larly bread—can be prevented. Part II of 
the film clearly describes yeast. 

THE MODEST MIRACLE—Sound. Time 
20 minutes. Historical background. Depicts 
the scientific steps that were taken leading 
to the commercial production of vitamins. 

ORNAMENTING AND DECORATING 
FANCY CAKES—Time 20 minutes. Shows 
how fancy cakes are decorated by the use 
of a tube and also with the partial use of 
ornaments previously made. About half of 
the film’ is in color and for this reason 
special application for showing under spe- 
cific conditions must be made. Nontechnical 


film. 

PRODUCTION OF 5¢ PIES — Colored. 
Time 15 minutes. Operations in a large 
modern pie bakery turning out a large 
production of small pie units. The film 
portrays the mechanics of handling the 
small pie units efficiently by means of 
modern machinery, including packaging. 

ROLLS IN THE MAKING—2 reels. Time 
25 minutes. Purpose of this film is to show 
the procedure for making up a variety of 
shapes of folls. Film is of particular inter- 
est to those who desire to know more 
about the craftsmanship of baking and it 
is of particular interest to retail bakers. 
Included in the varieties are a few of the 
refrigerated types. 

THE STORY OF FROZEN EGGS—3 reels. 
Time 45 minutes. 400 feet. Sketches the 
early historical development of poultry; the 
purposes for which they were first devel- 
oped and finally their selection for egg 
producing purposes. The selection of eggs 
to be used as raw material, their breaking 
and the sanitary methods of inspection 
during the separation of the yolks and the 
whites are clearly illustrated by use of 
normal and slow motion pictures, The 
preparation for freezing and the tempera- 
tures at which they are kept are then illus- 
trated. May also be obtained from: Standard 
Brands, Inc., Home Office Library, New 
York, N. Y. 

THE STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD— 
3 reels. Time 45 minutes. 400 feet. His- 
torical introduction illustrating the bread 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


- Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


OTT 











447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N.Y, 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 











- 
J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J 











~ <4] 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW Y ORK »| 





BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
Ali Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade - KANSAS CITY, MO 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
- PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
ts 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E, C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, 
GRAIN 

163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


OATMBALS, 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. Grains,’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











: Cable Address: “Dorrzacse,’’ London ROBERT CARSON & Co. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. pad BT 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 80 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
LONDON, E.G.3 | Cable Address; ‘“D1pLoma,”’ Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Onbie Address. ““Ooventry,.’’ London 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E.°C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ““Marvz.," Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mery Axe LONDON,E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEaTEAR,”’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST .« 


—_— 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Led Led. JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


4 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bankers: Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h: OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 





Cable Address: “Osieck," Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 
All codes used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2° ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: Oslo 


N. V. Industrie 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


“Flormel,”’ 


~ 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


FLEMMING BANG 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
$4 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 





Established 1883 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 





FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 
Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 




















PRORE LD. a8 
—— 





Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 





roreicn FTLOUR pomesnec 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND oe eee FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT Also LEITH and DUNDEE Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
5 . Cable Add Cod ae f OSLO, NORWAY Norway, Sweden, Finland 
a Tress: 8: ma = : ’ 
aon meLeAsT | Siinie i Can Adare: “John fn 
CRAWFORD & LAW ceelannimiat Established 1899 Buy and Sell 
900 TEroRtuns M. WITSENBURG JR’S Théeuss 
willie testy’. denmmiee is FLOUR IMPORTERS NORENBERG & BELSHEIM A pm 
tod eb37, Corn Bxshange Chambers AMSTERDAM HOLLAND FLOUR SPECIALISTS WANT ADS 
LONDON, E. C.3 Reference: OSLO, NORWAY oe MBoce 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA.” Glasgow pa —— noe pa Bi  ~ Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
ee 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 
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SALINA, KANSAS 














“Dependable’’ tn 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent fe 


“Tho ~ 2 RELIANCE High Gluten * 
Bearditoun yapeheme MONARCH First Clear | ® 


R 

Mills" Puree sb 

ane ¥ RED RIVER MILLING CO. ? 

SCHULTZ,BAUJAN & CO. 9) AURIS FERGUS FALLS, MINN. es 
BEARDSTOWN, £4t.1&75 ILLINOIS s “ A 1500 Cwt. Daily 


BREAD FLOURS 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 











The Wamego Milling Co. “Golden Loaf” mss: 


WAMEGO, KANSAS 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour Trouble left out 
4,000 CWT. FLOUR DAILY .. OME MILLION BUSHEL STORAGE HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE & HOYT COMP 

















CONNECTIONS DESIRED Lake City, Minn. 










Mu Looking forward to several months of 
dwindling wheat supplies and heavy gov- 
ernment wheat exports, the exceptional 
location of Page Mills at Topeka and the 
large wheat storage space available to us 
is good insurance of continued top flour 
quality. We can select wheat economi- 

cally from four major producing states. Jf 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Would Reduce 
Buffalo Grain Traffic, Says Report 


BUFF ALO—The probable effect of 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
project on Buffalo as a grain transfer 
center is analyzed in .a report just 
made public by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce which indicates that 
this city would lose much of the 
grain transshipment business if the 
enterprise is carried through. The re- 
port confines itself to Buffalo as a 
transfer point, not as a flour and 
feed milling center. It says in part: 

“There does not appear to be much 
question that the overwhelming flow 
of eastward grain willl be via seaway 
to Montreal with the U.S. north At- 
lantic ports losing all or most of their 
grain export during the open season 
of navigation. 

“This accounts for roughly 60% of 
Canadian grain export via U.S. ports 
and as much as 70% of domestic ex- 
ports via these ports. 

“A considerable portion of the win- 
ter movement out of these ports may 
also be diverted, inasmuch as the 
saving of the seaway movement will 
encourage a maximum open season 
movement to Montreal and other St. 
Lawrence River ports.” 


The Seaway’s Potential 


The potential volume of grain 
traffic via the seaway would range 
from a minimum of 6.5 million tons 
to a maximum in excess of 11.5 mil- 
lion, said the report, even allowing 
a-possible winter season movement 
of 500,000 tons to north Atlantic 
ports such as over railroads from 
Buffalo. 

Referring to an elaborate set of 
tables of estimated seaway transpor- 
tation costs and present grain trans- 


fer costs through Buffalo, the report 
states: 

“The size of the saving via seaway 
is so great that there would appear 
to be little question of the huge at- 
traction that the seaway route would 
exercise on eastbound grain. 

“A major cause of the diversity of 
the existing flow of grain from the 
lower lakes to seaboard is the bottle- 
neck created by the limitations of 
the St. Lawrence canals, and the lim- 


ited number of available canallers. 
This bottleneck is broken by the crea- 
tion of the seaway, which will permit 
uninterrupted movement during the 
season of navigation down to Mont- 
real. 

“Tremendous quantities of grain 
are now stored at the head of the 
lakes, and at Buffalo and Port Col- 
borne, Kingston, Prescott and Georg- 
ian Bay, once the season of naviga- 
tion is over. The smallest part of the 
grain movement takes place during 
the winter months when rail trans- 
portation fully replaces lake and riv- 
er movements, and when transporta- 
tion costs are- considerably higher.” 
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COTTON COUNCIL PLANS 
1948 MEETING JAN. 21-23 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — More than 
600 cotton industry leaders from 17 
cotton-producing states are expected 
to attend the annual meeting of the 
National Cotton Council in Atlanta, 
Ga., Jan. 21-23. 

Theme of the convention will be 
“Cotton in World of Uncertainty.” 
Key speakers will outline steps which 
will be taken to better cotton’s 
position during the ensuing year. 

Sales promotion, utilization  re- 
search, production and marketing, 
and foreign trade will be discussed. 





CHECK 


AND CLIP T 


HIS IMPORT 


OF 


ANT DATA! 


a review 


enrichment requirements 


@ The ready-reference table below summarizes the minimum and maximum 
levels of various vitamins and minerals required for the products listed, in 
accordance with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Additional copies 


of this table available on request. 





Thiamine 
Hydrochloride 
(Bx) 


Riboflavin 


Product 
(Ba) 


Niacin 





Enriched BREAD, or other 


products 1.11.8 10.0—15.0 8.0—12.5 





Enriched FLOUR* 2.0—2.5 16.0—-20.0 13.0—16.5 


Enriched FARINA 1.66 1.2 6.0 6.0 


Enriched MACARONI ** 40-5.0 1.72.2 13.0—16.5 


Enriched CORN MEALS 2.0—3.0 1.218 13.0—26.0 


Enriched CORN GRiTs*** 2.0-3.0 « 12-18 13.0—26.0 

















All figures represent milligrams per pound. 


*In enriched self-rising flour, at least 500 mg. of calcium per pound is also required. 
**Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure. 


***Levels must not fall below 85% of minimum A aed ‘ eet 
Federal Standards of Identity. figures after a specific aon test described in the 
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Experimental Bakery 
Planned by British 


Research Group 


LONDON —tThe first general meet- 
ing of the newly formed British Bak- 
ing Industry Research Assn. was held 
in London on Nov. 13 and its first re- 
port was submitted. Reference is 
raade in this report to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. J. B. M. Coppock as di- 
rector of research, who through the 
cooperation of the principal of the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
was enabled to take up his duties on 
Oct. 1, 1947. 

Reference also was made to the 
spacious house recently acquired a 
few miles out of London by the Re- 
search Assn., which will comprise 
chemical laboratories, bacteriological 
and micro-biological laboratories, a 
physics laboratory, photographic 
room, workshop and stores. Plans call 
for the construction of an experi- 
mental bakery in the grounds adjoin- 
ing the house. 

It is stated in the report that the 
research work to be undertaken will 
fall into two main categories: (1) in- 
vestigation of current problems, and 
(2) fundamental research. The first 
will include the investigation of day- 
to-day problems affecting the whole 
fndustry. The fundamental or objec- 
tive research will be mainly of a long 
term nature covering such items as 
nutritional matters, problems relat- 
ing to fermentation, ripeness of dough 
for bread making, biscuit flours and 
doughs, the application of refrigera- 
tion and electronic heating to the in- 
dustry and the study of new mate- 
rials. 

Among other topics to be exam- 
ined will be the physical properties 
of doughs, emulsions, foaming, short- 
ening, batter stability in cake mak- 
ing, checking of biscuits, staling of 
bread, fuel utilization together with 
investigations in methods of preser- 
vation of baked products, including 
studies of packaging generally. The 
consideration of the introduction of 
specifications for plant equipment 
and raw materials will be undertak- 
en in collaboration with the British 
Standards Institution. Information 
and advice will also be given re- 
garding air conditioning, fire preven- 
tion in bakeries, pest and insect con- 
trol, destruction of vermin and other 
sanitation matters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOST CANADIAN EXPORTS 
AUG.-OCT. GO TO U.K. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled roughly 6,400,000 bu. All but 
20,000 bu. in the form of flour, sold 
to the West Indies, was worked to 
the U.K. The U.K. total included 2,- 
700,000 bu. in the form of flour. 

Export business in wheat and flour 
for October totaled 16,800,000 bu., to 
boost the figure for the first three 
months of the current crop year to 
48,500,000 bu. The three-month wheat- 
flour total was equivalent to 19,895,- 








931 bu. wheat, including 7,123,077 bu. 
exported in October, according to the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. 

The U.K. for the August-October 
period took 8,457,818 bu. in the form 
of flour and 23,787,527 bu. as wheat. 
The second largest quantity of flour, 
equivalent to 3,507,669 bu. wheat, 
went to India. Belgium took 1,546,419 
bu. wheat, Egypt 1,034,920 bu. and 
the Netherlands and Malta 995,467 
and 749,467 bu., respectively. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
AREA 16% ABOVE 1946 


TORONTO—The monthly crop re- 
port issued by the Ontario depart- 
ment of agriculture states that the 
acreage sown to winter wheat in 
Ontario this season is estimated at 
16% more than last year and winter 
rye 11% higher. 

Some of the acreage of these crops 
was seeded quite late, but plants 
have grown satisfactorily and give 
promise of a good yield next year. 
Fall plowing was retarded by late- 
ness of harvesting this season and 
very dry weather in October. 

At the end of October, fall plow- 
ing was completed on approximately 
58% of the total land intended for 
next year’s crops, compared with 
67.3% completed at the same date 
in 1946. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR SAVINGS REPORTED 
BY ENGLAND’S RATIONING 


LONDON—tThe Minister of Food 
was recently asked in the House of 
Commons how the consumption of 
flour in Great Britain for the seven 
months February through August, 
1947, compared with the consumption 
for the seven months immediately 
preceding the institution of the bread 
rationing system, what proportion of 
the saving he attributed to the use 
of bread rationing and what propor- 
tion to the restrictions imposed on 
catering establishments. 

The minister replied that deliveries 
of flour from mills during the 30 
weeks ended June 30, 1947, were 
4,000 tons a week less than in the 30 
weeks immediately before bread ra- 
tioning, a fall of about 4%. Of this 
4,000 tons per week saving he esti- 
mated that only a small part—not 
more than 200 tons per week—was 
attributable to restrictions imposed 
on catering establishments. 

In reply to a further question as 
to the basis of allocations made to 
bakers, Mr. Strachey said that bak- 
ers may buy as much flour as they 
need to meet their customers’ rations 
and that there are no allocations. 

It was then asked if, with the ex- 
perience now obtained by rationing, 
the consumption of flour could not 
be effectively restricted by rationing 
the bakers without imposing upon 
them and consumers the burden of 
bread rationing coupons. The minis- 
ter reiterated that flour is not allo- 
cated to bakers and their usage 





shows considerable variation from 
month to month. He further said 
that experience of bread rationing 
does not suggest that restrictions on 
bakers’ purchases would be a satis- 
factory alternative. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OGILVIE EMPLOYEES HONORED 


WINNIPEG—Six employees of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., recent- 
ly retired on pension, were guests of 
honor at a banquet and presentation 
held at the Royal Alexandra Hotel 
here last week. Those honored were: 
R. Harris, 46 years service; J. Storch, 
42 years service; J. Fright, M. Dennis 
and J. L. Hamilton, 41 years service, 
and H. Almond, 36 years service. Fif- 
ty two other employees, who aver- 
aged 27 years service with the com- 
pany, were also in attendance. 

Vice president E. B. Frost, spoke 
of each of the honored guests and 
outlined the history of the company 
since its inception in Quebec 146 
years ago. In 1876 Mr. Frost said the 
Ogilvie Co. in Manitoba was the first 
company to export Manitoba wheat 
from this province. About 800 bu. 
were exported at that time. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN GROWERS 
TAKE 3 WORLD TITLES 


TORONTO—AIl three world cham- 
pionship grain growing awards at the 
Royal agricultural winter fair held in 
Toronto this month were won by 
western Canada growers. Mrs. Amy 
Grace Kelsey, Erickson, B.C., who 
won the Chicago wheat title last year, 
won the crown as the world wheat 
queen and took the $2,000 Canadian 
National Railroad trophy. The oat 
award, another $2,000 prize donated 
by Quaker Oats Co., Ltd., went to 
Albert Robbins, Laura, Sask. B. and 
C. Brown of Casils, Alta., wan $2,000 
donated by the Dominion Brewers 
Assn. and became world champion 
barley king. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN VISIBLES DECLINE 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions are on 
the decline, and for the week ended 

















December 2, 1947 


Nov. 20, totaled 150,864,214 -bu., as 
compared with 151,777,131 the week 
previous, and 159,593,476 a year ago. 
The total includes roughly 86,600,000 
bu. in country elevators in Western 
Canada, 2,735,000 at the seaboard, 
and 18,600,000 bu. at the Canadian 
lakehead ports of Fort William and 
Port Arthur. Apart from a small 
amount at Churchill, most of the re- 
mainder lies east of the Canadian 
lakehead, including 8,600,000 bu. in 
U.S. positions. The latter shows only 
287,862 bu. at the U.S. eastern sea- 
board. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENT 
ESTIMATES REVISED 


VANCOUVER — Estimates of the 
export grain movement through his 
port in the 1947-48 crop year are 
again being revised downward as a 
result of crop conditions on the 
prairies. 

While early estimates gave a move- 
ment of 50 million bushels this sea- 
son the latest guess is that if the port 
handles 30 million bushels it wil! be 
doing well. So far only 5 million 
bushels have been moved. 

The slow movement so far is due to 
the government policy of rushing all 
wheat possible to eastern ports before 
the close of navigation. Now that 
eastern traffic is finished for the win- 
ter, the flow to the coast is expected 
to get under way within the next 
fortnight. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER EXCHANGE ELECTS 


VANCOUVER — Four prominent 
members of the local grain trade 
were elected to the council of the 
Vancouver Merchants Exchange at 
the 26th annual meeting held during 











the week. They are D. Roy Davis, . 


Buckerfield’s, Ltd.; Vernon Lester, 
Hallet & Carey, Ltd.; John Whittle, 
Midland Pacific Elevator Co., Ltd., 
and Philip Wolfe, James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd. The retiring president is 
Carl Halterman of Union Steamships, 
Ltd., and in line to succeed him is 
Mr. Whittle, who served as vice presi- 
dent during the past year. The new 
board of trustees meets within 10 
days to elect a full slate of officers. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLASGOW BAKER DIES 

LONDON—William Beattie, lead- 
ing Glasgow baker and chairman of 
William Beattie, Ltd., Glasgow, died 
recently in London. He was taken 
suddenly ill and had to undergo a 
serious operation, following which he 
died. He was a son of the late William 
Beattie of Dennistoun Bakery, Glas- 
gow, and a former Deacon of the 
Glasgow Incorporation of Bakers. 








Continued High Output Reported 
By Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO—With flour exports taxing capacity and domestic feed busi- 
ness expanding, operations of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., for the year end- 
ed July 31, 1947, were marked by a continued high level of production. Net 


earnings were equal to $2.66 a share. 


Operating profits of $3,694,078 were up from $2,405,879 and after provid- 
ing for all charges, including provision of $1,488,000 for taxes on income and 
a special inventory reserve of $650,000 there remained net profits of $1,165,- 
026, compared with $868,734 or $1.98 a share on the common, for the year 


ended July 31, 1946. 
= 





+> 


D. C. MacLachlan, president, in his report to stockholders, states that 
every effort will be made to keep flour prices at reasonable levels. The 2!r 
nual statement of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., for the year ended July 31, 


1947, appears on the opposite page. 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO., LTD. 


(A Company Incorporated Under the Ontario Companies Act) and Its 


Wholly-owned Subsidiaries 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 


As at July 31, 1947 


ASSETS 


Ourrent: 
Cash on hand and in banks ........-.e cece eneeeeccnes 
Dominion of Canada bonds at cost.........-5.eeeeeene 
Accounts and bills receivable, less reserve............ 
Inventories as determined and certified by the man- 
agement and valued as follows: 
Hard wheat (including wheat held as agents for 
the Canadian Wheat Board) at cost .......... $ 4,369,566.53 
Flour, soft wheat, coarse grains, cereals, feeds, hogs 
and other products and material valued at the 


lower of cost or market ...... ee caechwe esses 4,541,862.60 
$ 8,911,429.13 
Less special reserve ......... eke doctic Wap aks aes 1,100,000.00 
Prepaid OXPENSES 2... cess erceccecsereessesssssessves 
Sundry: 
Inventories of repair parts and supplies less reserve... .$ 89,505.92 
Refundable portion of excess profits taxes (estimated) 683,000.00 
Sinking fund—cash in hands of trustee ............ 213.27 
Owing by officers and employees under stock pur- 
CHEM PAN 2s ni ccccccccvcivcccvccresecsecsscesese 110,285.00 


Investments: 
Shares of controlled companies based on revaluations 
by the management in 1926 (approximate market 
Value $1,730,000) 2... .cccscevcrcccvereceeessereeee $ 2,000,309.18 
Other investments, mortgages, exchange seats and 
properties acquired, held for sale, less reserve 51,396.06 
Fixed : 
Real estate, plant and equipment at the depreciated re- 
placement valuation as appraised by Canadian Ap- 
praisal Co., Ltd., as of June 15, 1929, plus additions 
OX een re STEP e TL Or KORE Eee ee $ 6,439,202.00 
Less reserve for depreciation ............66045 3,181,860.27 


$ 3,257,341.73 
Trucks and automobiles at cost less depreciation..... 146,661.92 


Trademarks and good-will .......-cc cece rene eer eeneeeenne 


LIABILITIES 


Current: 

Current bankers’ advances (secured) ......e+-eeeeees 
Owing for undelivered purchases of grain, etc, (secured) 
Accounts and wages payable and accrued charges.... 
Taxes payable and accrued (including provision for 

estimated income and excess profits taxes)....... 
Bond and debenture interest accrued ............00055 
Serial debenture instalment due Sept. 1, 1947.......... 


Funded debt: 
First mortgage sinking fund bonds, 3%% series due 
TS ee EET TPeereTTERREETEELITiT rere $ 2,500,000.00 
Belew FOGCOMIOE boii ccc ce cvccccseeervrecssndgys 99,500.00 


$ 2,400,500.00 
Collateral trust ten-year 3% serial debentures (secured) 
repayable in instalments at the rate of $200,000 per 
annum in each of the years 1948 to 1950 inclusive, 
$100,000 in each of the years 1951 to 1954 inclusive, 
and $400,000 in 1955 (after deducting instalment in- 
cluded in current liabilities) ......6.ceeeeeceeeene 1,400,000.00 
Reserve re employees’ stock purchase plan—arising from 
sale during the year of this company’s shares held by 
@ SUbsidiary 2.6... cece eect eee eee weet ee eeereeeeeeee 
Capital: 
Authorized— 
500,000 common shares of no par value 
Issued— 
438,100 common Shares ....-- cee e cece eer ereeeeees $ 2,318,190.00 
Less 9,282.8 shares held by a subsidiary ...... 9,282.20 


Earned surplus—balance accumulated since Aug. 1, 1934.. 


Consolidated Statement of Profit and Loss 
For the Year Ended July 31, 1947 


Earnings from operations before providing for the charges 
Set out below but after providing for refund of wheat 


$ 195,026.71 
15,000.00 
2,945,568.41 


7,811,429.13 
110,284.94 


$11,077,309.19 


883,004.19 


2,051,705.24 


3,404,003.65 
1.00 
$17,416,023.27 


hatin. 

$ 4,772,480.06 
191,653.91 
965,157.16 
1,505,847.14 
27,501.58 
200,000.00 


$ 7,662,639.85 


3,800,500.00 
112,000.00 
2,308,817.80 


3,532,065.62 
$17,416,023.27 











PODGLOS ccc c cece ccc c ere se cece wears eee Ses sesessseevesnes $ 3,694,077.61 
Income from investments .... .......eceeeeereeeesteeeecs 43,374.23 
$ 3,737,451.84 
Deduct: m 
Interest on funded debt— 
On first mortgage bonds ........- cece cece ee eeeees $ 91,774.56 
On collateral trust debentures ............0ssseues 48,500.00 
Depreciation on buildings, plant, equipment, autos and 
CPCI occ cciccccccsessceseceene Pc peksbiereedeeseds 178,187.54 
Appropriation for employees’ pensions .............+. 115,964.16 
Provision for special inventory reserve ...........6.. 650,000.00 1,084,426.26 
Profit before providing for taxes on income .........+-++. $ 2,653,025.58 
Provision for taxes OM INCOME ......- 6+ esse eres seers eeeeee 1,488,000.00 
MEDTORE fF the YOAF oi. cccsiccecceciiiegervecesseseees $ 1,165,025.58 
Consolidated Statement of Earned Surplus 
For the Year Ended July 31, 1947 
oeeece I ECTS EBay ere ope re ee oe PE $ 2,314,143.45 
et re i Dc. 5. ss sy wehie bc s'ged ve eubb coos ss $ 1,165,025.58 
Adjustment of prior years’ provisions for refunds of 
wheat rebates less taxes thereon ..............-- 295,000.00 1,460,025.58 
$ 3,774,169.03 
Deduct : d 
Dividend paid May 15, 1947, on common shares (at 50¢ 
WOE GHATS) onc cc cnc ccc ccsewstectesebostvereceess $ 214,408.60 
Net loss on disposal of fixed assets and investments... 27,694.81 242,103.41 
SEN ROT Ui oi. Gi cnn se een sses soabacisccwvened $ 3,632,065.62 
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St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Expects Improvement in Milling 


MONTREAL — When presenting the following annual statement of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., to shareholders D. A. Campbell, president, 
said it is felt, now that flour ceilings have been removed, even with moderate- 
ly lessened operations due to a short crop of wheat, earnings for the current 
crop year should show a decided improvement. 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Balance Sheet as at August 31, 1947 


ASSETS 


Current: c 
Cant. OO Dame Gi. tm DONK 6... Ske heb cee ececcces $ 3,500.00 
Dominion of Canada Bonds (market value $732,375.00).. 734,125.00 
ee a ee ae a a naeen ran 157,080.06 
Accounts receivable trade—less reserve ............... 307,489.77 
Accounts receivable other—less reserve ................. 421,996.91 
Inventories of wheat, flour and feed and milling supplies 
valued by the management as follows: 
Wheat—valued on basis of flour sales 
contracts for future delivery on 
hand at Aug. 31, 1947 ........... $705,609.07 
Flour and feed and milling supplies— 
valued at cost or market which- 
RE Cie. ROE sis Was Kdeelsd Gade 532,146.63 1,237,755.70 
Accrued interest on investments..............5eeceeeees 1,515.00 $2,863,462.44 
Prepaid taxes, insurance and pension premiums ........... 28,570.28 


Investments: 
Industrial bonds, mortgages and grain exchange seat.. 116,725.00 
Investments in and advances to subsidiary companies: 





SPGUENE Saino Shp skdo6 dab 0b eWs cbd5 5.0.0 UES ONah ea 124,156.54 
SEVEN wb b hige pe bas NN 4 ou bb 0.0 Viv is. Mad h'ee les Ob eRewea ve 12,334.97 136,491.51 
Fixed: 
STE WE, 6 Oh wis bbs ee $40 666-04 p06 .06 ed ebe hs Shs bu Ie 133,109.40 
Buildings and machinery .............. 1,421,514.37 
Less: Reserve for depreciation ...... 698,245.41 723,368.96 
Motors—at cost, less depreciation ....... 20,577.23 
Office furniture—at cost less depreciation 1,000.00 
Other real estate—at cost .............. 15,609.89 
Less: Reserve for depreciation........ 8,513,40 7,096.49 885,152.08 
Good-will, trademarks, etc. ........sesseeeee 1.00 
$4,030,402.31 
LIABILITIES 
Current: 
SEE. SE ns 0 Aa 0.010 6:68 6:0 bb ov 80.04 g's ONSRRE GES ECCS D $ 103,767.92 
PU CED ec es eNeveec tee der veowns teh bus esos’ 660,000.00 
SL EE Fb 65 00k 64.o doe 60 dice Rbiade vO 4 eee ENESCO eS 258,530.56 
Es SPY Coe PERE OL OE PERRET REET Te 184,040.91 
ee, POND") 5 san oct ene w5h.00-068.enedadcave 45,975.43 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes less interim 
PE aa Pea eek 6 GH Who odo be dbbds 0 SOK Red a ae 49,020.87 
$1,301,335.69 
Reserve against future depreciation of inventory values...... 105,600.00 
First mortgage bonds, 2% % maturing March 1, 1957: 
BUTE ba oes cde R racine Cees we tate wsnevecevoscescedecs $1,000,000.00 
PE b> 66 bSe Foo Melee Wants Mie 64 6 6'gh 6 ge OMe Ub Onebeewesetics 750,000.00 
Capital stock: 
7% cumulative preferred: 
Authorized—6,000 shares, $100 par value 
Issued—5,750 shares ........seseeeees $575,000.00 
Redeemed—215 shares ..........6-5 21,500.00 
Outstanding—5,535 shares ............ 553,500.00 
Common: 
Authorized—50,000 shares no par value 
Issued—47,857 shares no par value ..........seee00. 554,344.71 
——__—— 1,107,844.71 
Capital surplus resulting from redemption of preferred shares 21,500.00 
OS ee ee ee rr ee res eer es ee eee ee 744,121.91 


$4,030,402.31 


Profit and Loss Account for Year Ended August 31, 1947 


ee: GERI MRO 6 5.65.0 Fac owoniadbhicecdsesrdeccdeseusvide 


$ 395,997.59 
PROVGUNUO TYOGR TAVOMTMRORED occ n ies iiocwceces ca seccesacbeses 


10,606.62 
$ 406,604.21 


Deduct: 
DE > COO e inde e Gam 6 Ua Sale 60 0-6 64 0.0 0s 0.06 66660 ebb bees $ 5,050.00 
Sn -« MUU So 6 bn a 6.66. 6.050 0 60 0's 0:02 06% 6.0 0.6.0.0 500 54,365.60 
DU ME Cebus PEDRUE Ri ae bocesctcee dcaeccbnads Geeee eve 927.64 
NOIR, bs bik 60 US A ods 6000 60.6 6b ced sic ce th eb werece 17,242.18 
Provision for depreciation on buildings and machinery.. 74,570.71 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes ........... *90,923.95 
—_——- 243,080.08 
Profit for the year transferred to earned surplus account..... $ 163,524.13 


*In calculating the provision for excess profits tax for the year ended Aug. 31, 1947, 
an allowance of $26,525.80 has been made for a reserve against future depreciation of in- 
ventory values in accordance with Section 6 (1) (b) of the Excess Profits Tax Act. 


Earned Surplus Account as at August 31, 1947 


Balance at credit—Aug. 31, 1946 ........ccccccccccccccevces $ 677,658.58 
Add: 
ProRt om Gale Of Geek GMBOtS 2. cci cic ccdocceccdiccuvses $ 2,122.06 
Reserve for contingencies transferred ................05- 30,000.00 
32,122.06 
709,780.64 
Deduct: 
Premium on redemption of 3%% first mortgage bonds. . 13,866.66 
695,913.98 
Ada: 
eee ee Bee Cee FORE 66 Fo wei es KpedscedCorvtaitievobsféns 163,524.13 
859,438.11 
Deduct: 
BT a I eee ee er ee eee 38,745.00 
OE . wile ¢ dkede O44 it ocd ascd 0s Mee ble sews 76,571.20 
115,316.20 
Balance at credit—Aug. 31, 1947 ......-. cece cece ecw vnnnnee $ 744,121.91 





Grain Conservation 
Group Outlines 
Cooperative Plan 


WASHINGTON — Approximately 
50 leading national organizations 
whose activities either directly con- 
cern or are closely related to agri- 
culture have pledged their coopera- 
tion in helping to secure nationwide 
participation in the farm grain con- 
servation program, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced 
Nov. 26. 


A five-man industry program com- 
mittee on farm grain conservation, 
meeting here this week to represent 
the 50 organizations, outlined a 16- 
point recommendation of ways in 
which industry can cooperate with 
the department in promoting con- 
servation of grain on the nation’s 
farms. 


Committee Members Announced 


The action is the outgrowth of an 
initial meeting of representatives of 
the 50 organizations, held here Nov. 
13 at the invitation of Clinton P. 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture. 
At the group’s request, five of the 
members were appointed to repre- 
sent them in a working committee. 
Members of the industry program 
committee on farm grain conserva- 
tion are: 

Herman C. Demme, president, Na- 
tional Poultry Producers Federation; 
H. R. Davison, vice president, Amer- 
ican Meat Institute; Ed A. O’Neal, 
president, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; L. S. Hitchner, execu- 
tive secretary, Agriculture Insecti- 
cide and Fungicide Assn., and Wal- 
ter C. Berger, president, American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. Charles F. 
Brannan, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture, is chairman. 


The several objectives of the pro- 
gram, according to the department, 
include (1) helping to supply grain 
needed by hungry people overseas, 
and (2) insuring this nation of an 
adequate supply of food and feed 
through careful husbanding of avail- 
able grain supplies. Wise and econom- 
ical use of grain during the months 
ahead will mean substantial savings 
in feed costs and at the same time 
help stretch grain supplies for do- 
mestic use, the department said. 


Economy Stressed 


Conservation through economy in 
the use and handling of grain will 
be the keynote of the campaign, it 
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was indicated. Farmers are being 
asked to market hogs at lighter 
weights, put less finish on beef cat- 
tle, provide more hay, roughage, and 
pasture for dairy cattle and other 
livestock, cull unprofitable chickens 
from poultry flocks, and protect 
grain supplies from damage through 


providing good storage and by wag- . 


ing intensive war against insects, 
disease and rodents. 

Following is a listing of the 16- 
point recommendation outlined by the 
industry program committee for 
guidance of cooperating national or- 
ganizations: 


1. Distribute grain conservation 
material prepared by each organiza- 
tion and by USDA, through affiliates. 
For material specifically adapted to 
any particular state consult the state 
extension service. 

2. Distribute the same kind of ma- 
terial direct to local newspapers. 

3. Send similar data as enclosures 
in mail addressed to individual 
farmers. 

4. Work grain conservation mes- 
sage into organization’s radio pro- 
grams, for “spot” announcements and 
possibly for a full program. 

5. Use grain conservation remind- 
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ers as a “drop in” with advertise. 
ments, and possibly for entire ad. 
vertisements. 

6. Prepare posters, letters, bulle. 
tins, pamphlets, etc., for organiza. 
tion’s membership. 

7. Use house publications to fur. 
ther this campaign. 

8. Alert membership to expedite 
the flow of material. 

9. Educate field men who contact 
individual farmers. 

10. Establish contact with the ex. 
tension director in the organization’s 
state. 

11. Participate in, and _ initiate, 
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meetings with State, county and lo- 
cal groups. 

72. Use organization’s research 
facilities to devise new suggestions. 

13. Conduct special industry-wide 

ams, such as_ pest control, 
“stretch the corn supply,” etc. 

14. Take advantage of seasonal 
or regional conditions in timing ac- 
tivities. 

15. Designate one man in each 
organization with responsibility for 
this work. ? 

16. Report to USDA office of as- 
sistant secretary Brannan within the 
next two weeks on what group is 
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doing. Each group, in turn, can then 
be advised by USDA on work being 
done by others. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR PLANS EXPANSION 
OF BAKERY AT COLUMBUS 


OMAHA—A major expansion pro- 
gram for the baking plant facilities 
of Omar, Inc., in Columbus, has been 
announced by William J. Coad, Jr., 
vice president. The largest single 
bread oven in the US. is a feature of 
the new improvements which will 
cost an estimated $1,250,000 and en- 


large present plant facilities to a to- 
tal of 100,000 sq. ft. 

Specially built for this expanded 
plant, the new baking oven will be 
130 ft. long and 12 ft. wide, with a 
capacity of over 6,000 loaves of bread 
an hour. 

The new additions will increase the 
annual payroll of the plant to ap- 
proximately $2 million and raise the 
personnel from 650 to 700. 

Contracts on the expansion plan 
designed by Dan A. Carmichael are 
expected to be completed within 30 
days and actual construction started 
by Jan. 1, according to Mr. Coad. 
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Speakers on Food 
Topics Available 
in Chicago-Area 


CHICAGO — The speakers’ bureau 
of the Chicago section of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists is now ac- 
cepting requests for speakers for the 
1947-48 season, according to a recent 
announcement. No charge is made to 
organizations within the Chicago 
area. The bureau has a list of speak- 
ers specially qualified on the popular 
and scientific aspects of foods. 


Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Institute of Food Technologists, 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Among the topics available are: 
The Food We Eat; Facts, Fables and 
Foibles About Food; Food Technolo- 
gy as a Profession, and Food Tech- 
nology as applied to any industry 
specified by the group to be 
addressed. 

The Institute of Food Technologists 
is an organization for the advance- 
ment of food technology and the 
maintenance of high professional 
standards among its members, most 
of whom are chemists, bacteriologists 
or engineers, and all of whom are 
qualified experts in the field of food 
technology. 
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CCC BUYING DRAINS COAST 
WHEAT STOCKS, USDA TOLD 


OLYMPIA, WASH. — Fred J. Mar- 
tin, state director of agriculture, last 
week telegraphed Clinton P. Ander- 
son requesting that he consider the 
minimum stocks of wheat necessary 
for livestock feeding in this state. He 
pointed out that heavy Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat buying has 
drained stocks to a dangerous low in 
this area, and that unless action is 
taken the state’s feeding industry 
may face a critical shortage of grains, 
such as occurred in 1945-46. 


Mr. Martin pointed out that flour 
mills in this state need 27,500,000 bu. 
of grain annually for normal opera- 
tion, and that the estimated minimum 
requirement for livestock and poultry 
from Dec. 1, 1947, to Aug. 1, 1948, is 
844,426 tons, although there is a pos- 
sibility of reducing this slightly un- 
der the conservation program. 

He stated that an inventory should 
be taken of all grain in the state be- 
fore the CCC lays claim to additional 
supplies, in order that the require- 
ments of the milling and feeding in- 
dustry may be protected. The state’s 
estimated wheat production in 1947 
was 68,368,000 bu. 
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WAA TO ACCEPT OFFERS 
ON WAR ALCOHOL PLANT 


OMAHA—A war surplus grain al- 
cohol plant in Omaha, presently op- 
erated by the Farm Crops Processing 
Corp., is being offered for sale or 
lease by the War Assets Administra- 
tion. 

The property includes land, build- 
ings, machinery and equipment. It 
was built to produce grain alcohol 
and to recover by-products. Its an- 
nual capacities are: alcohol, 17.5 mil- 
lion gallons; feed recovery, 65,000 
tons; mold bran, 25 million pounds; 
corn oil, 4.9 million pounds, and fusel 
oil, 175,000 gallons. 

Proposals to buy or lease the Oma- 
ha plant will be accepted until 2 p.m. 
(CST), Dec. 17, 1947, by the WAA 
Regional Office of Real Property Dis- 
posal, 95th and Troost Ave., Omaha. 
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Fearing Flour Dearth by Spring, 
ABA Asks Further Conservation 


WASHINGTON—Although indica- 
tions are that the food conservation 
program has been effective, the prob- 
lem of flour shortages for bakers next 
spring remains to be solved by new 
government legislation, Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., has pointed out in 
a bulletin report to its members. 

Citing the end of the Citizens Food 
Committee, the bulletin comments 
that the goal of 100 million bushels 
of wheat: has not yet been attained, 
but is in sight. 

“Bakers should realize, however, 
the problem goes beyond merely sav- 
ing 100 million bushels of wheat,” 
the bulletin said. “That wheat is for 
export to relieve famine. The prob- 
lem of flour shortages for bakers next 
spring remains to be solved by new 
government legislation. Self-interest 
calls for a continued conservation 
study by each baker to meet his fu- 
ture needs. 

“The government is now thinking 
in terms of the ‘second phase’—the 
long range food needs of the world. 
This will be solved either by controls 
of grains and other foods in short sup- 
ply at the production level or by con- 
trols at consumer levels—perhaps 
making mandatory today’s voluntary 
methods. The President and many 
others in Washington favor both allo- 
cation and price controls as the only 
solution. These same people would 
like to restore some provisions of 
WFO-1, especially those providing 
conservation.” 

As in wartime, materials such as 
wheat, fats and oils, steel, petro- 
leum products and paper may well 
become the subject of some form of 
early priority control, the bulletin 
commented. On the other hand, the 
sugar outlook is good, it was pointed 
out. Crop prospects are favorable and 
prices may be lower. The latter will 
depend on the amount of sugar to 
be imported into the U.S. as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the Sugar Act of 1948. 

“The degree or extent of controls 
will depend not only on the anti- 
inflation controls recommended by the 
President, but also the effects here 
of the Marshall Plan and the Harri- 
man Report, and the reaction of 
Congress to all of them,” the bulletin 
continued. “Though differing some- 
what in detail and method, all the 
government plans—the Marshall Plan, 
the Harriman Report, the Luckman 


Committee—are moving down the 
same one way street to a new econ- 
omy under which bakers and other 
business men will have to operate, 
perhaps for five years. It is probable 


that the government will call upon 


industry to establish advisory com- 
mittees to work with it as during the 
war. 

“Food is in the No. 1 spot. Grain 
is No. 1 in the food picture. Bread 
is the No. 1 grain product the world 
over. Our industry will, therefore, be 
called upon for an important share of 
responsibility in the present world 
food crisis.” 
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SANITATION STUDIED BY 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 


DENVER—tThe board of governors 
of the Rocky Mountuin Bakers Assn. 
has been meeting with sanitation of- 
ficials of the city, state and federal 
governments and Harold Hurd, Mrs. 
Hurd’s Bakery, Denver, president of 
the organization, has appointed a 
committee to work with the city and 
state sanitation board to adopt regu- 
lations on sanitation for the baking 
industry of Colorado. 

Roger Knight, Jr., Campbell Sell 
Baking Co., Denver, is chairman of 
the: committee, which includes E. W. 
Schmitt, Bender’s Bakery, Denver, 
and George Fasching, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Denver. 

Gerald Reipe, state sanitation of- 
ficial, and Louis Dodson, Denver san- 
itation engineer, have promised the 
association cooperation in promulgat- 
ing and enforcing any regulations 
that are agreed upon, according to 
an announcement by T. W. Kunde, 
Western Bakers Supply Co., Denver, 
secretary of the association. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
GROUP HEARS JOHN TATAM 


MINNEAPOLIS — John Tatam, 
general sales manager, bakery flour 
division, and secretary of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., spoke on the 
rising cost of ingredients and ex- 
plained the operations of the grain 
exchanges to 30 members of the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry at the monthly meeting of 
the group Nov. 28 at O’Brien’s North- 
wood Country Club, St. Paul. 

James M. Long, secretary of the 

















The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co. ............- 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd...... 


General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 


Quak 

St. Regis Paper Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants .......-.--- 


?Standard Milling Co. ......... 
#Colorado Milling & Elevator 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator, Pfd. 


Over counter. 
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Associated Bakers of Minnesota, re- 
viewed the regional meetings spon- 
sored jointly by the two groups that 
were held in four Minnesota cities in 
November. 

The Christmas party of the allied 
group will feature a testimonial din- 
ner for Paul Schubert, retired mem- 
ber, and Gene Maas, recently de- 
ceased, at the Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis, Dec. 19. 
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MILLING SHORT COURSE 
STUDENTS TO BE LIMITED 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Appli- 
cants from foreign countries probably 
will not be accepted for admission to 
the short course for operative millers 
starting at Kansas State College Feb. 
5. Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of milling industry, said 
that the enrollment would be limited 
to 50 persons and that the number of 
applicants from the U.S. will be in ex- 
cess of that number. 

The department head said that he 
hoped that it would not be necessary 
to turn down applicants permanently 
since the department plans to conduct 
the course as long as there is a de- 
mand for it. 

A registration fee will be assessed 
to defray part of the cost of offering 
the course, Dr. Shellenberger said, 
adding that this fee. would not be 
more than $75 for the four-week 
school. 

Milling industry representatives 
have been asked to help draft eligi- 
bility rules for the first course. Ap- 
plicants must be sponsored by com- 
mercial milling firms or by mill ma- 
chinery or supply manufacturers. 
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Details Set for 


AIB Pie Course 
In Early January 


CHICAGO — William Walmsley, 
principal of the American Institute 
School of Baking, has released the 
complete schedule of courses and 
guest lecturers for the new short 
course on wholesale pies Jan. 4-17, 
1948. This course will be the first in 
the series of four short courses de- 
signed to give special instruction in 
specific phases of baking. 

The short course on pies will in- 
clude information on various types 
of pie fillings, meringues and pie 
equipment, cost calculations, ingredi- 
ent storage, sanitation and personnel 
relations. Mr. Walmsley has called 
on members of the industry and allied 
trades to instruct the students in sub- 
jects of their particular interest, 
Some of these men will give demon- 
strations in the bakeshops and others 
will speak during the lecture periods. 
Staff members of the American In- 
stitute of Baking will participate in 
this program in the usual capacity. 

Registrations are still open for all 
of the following courses: Pie course, 
Jan. 4-17; cake course, Jan. 18-Feb. 
7; sanitation, Feb. 9-14, and retail 
baking, Feb. 15-28. 

The complete program for the pie 
course may be obtained from the 
American Institute School of Baking, 
1135 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14. 
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Higher Wheat, Strong Corn Prices 
In December Seen By Economists 


Wheat prices are expected to av- 
erage higher in December than in No- 
vember, in the opinion of economists 
of the department of agricultural 
economics, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

Large quantities of wheat and flour 
have been purchased for export, but 
it is probable that purchases during 
the winter and early spring will exert 
strong upward pressure on prices. 
The outlook for the 1948 winter 
wheat crop will be more important 
than price in determining the quan- 
tity of wheat purchased for export 
during the last six months of this 
season, they say. 

The prospects for the hard winter 
wheat crop will continue to be a 
major price factor during the winter 
period. While there has been some 
improvement in surface moisture, the 
condition of the seeded crop and sub- 
soil moisture are below normal. 
Farmers have confidence that wheat 
prices will remain on a high level, 
and many producers may hold large 
quantities of wheat until the pros- 
pects for the 1948 crop can be judged 
more fully. A small crop in 1948 
would increase further the advan- 
tages of postponing income until an- 
other tax period. 


Feed Grains 


A sustained level of corn prices 
during December is in prospect, even 
though there may be moderate ad- 
justment from the price advance of 
late November. 

A strong demand for cash corn in 
terminal markets and prospects for 
substantially smaller cash marketings 
of corn than a year ago will maintain 


a high level of corn prices during the 
winter and spring months. Exports 
of corn during the 1947-48 season will 
be small compared with those of last 
season. Aside from the reduction in 
exports, it is probable that the de- 
mand for corn in terminal markets 
will be as large as last year. A high 
level of employment and a high level 
of consumer income will tend to re- 
sult in a high rate of consumption of 
meat, poultry and dairy products, 
even if retail prices of these foods 
are high compared to prices of re- 
cent years. 

Farmers apparently are not afraid 
of a lower level of corn prices and, 
therefore, probably will not be in a 
hurry to sell corn not needed for cur- 
rent feeding programs. Many farm- 
ers will hold normal reserves of corn 
for livestock production or feeding 
programs to be undertaken later. 
Other farmers. will hold corn until 
there is some indication of the pros- 
pects for the 1948 crop. In Kansas, 
prices of corn and other feed grains 
will be on a shipin basis and there- 
fore high relative to prices in surplus 
feed producing areas, the economists 
believe. 

If some type of price limitation is 
developed for basic commodities :t 4 
later date, corn and feed grains may 
be among such commodities, since 
cost of feed has an important influ- 
ence on prices of meat, poultry and 
dairy products. Higher prices for corn 
and other feed grains relative to the 
price of wheat would tend to result 
in heavier feeding of wheat which is 
contrary to the objectives of the 
grain conservation program, they con- 
clude. 
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Flour Club Studies 
Lab Project for 
Pittsburgh School 


PITTSBURGH—A. P. Cole, Pitts- 
burgh flour broker, and E. J. Bermel, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., presented to 
the members of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club at the luncheon meeting at 
Pittsburgh Athletic Club Nov. 24 the 
idea that a laboratory for chemical 
study for the bakers’ school at South 
High Vocational School would be a 
fne project for the club to under- , 
take. The discussion following re- 
sulted in Phil A. Mohler, flour bro- 
ker, being appointed to confer with 
Dr. Joseph Fleming, director of voca- 
tional and industrial arts education 
for the Pittsburgh Board of Educa- 
tion, under whose auspices in co- 
operation with the Retail Master 
Bakers Assn. of Western Pennsylvania 
the baking school is operated. 

James F. Sherry, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., president of the club, pre- 
sided. The January meeting will be 
a luncheon at the South Vocational 
Baking School. J. Spagnol, W. J. Jen- 
nison Co.; E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller’ 
Mill Co., and Frank C. Miller, Bay 
State Milling Co., compose the nom- 
inating committee appointed to pre- 
sent the names of new officers for 
the coming year. 


will again this .year play host to 
about 35 underprivileged children on 
the day of the meeting, with C. G. 
Swanson, local General Mills, Inc., 
representative, chairman of the com- 
mittee arranging a program for the 
youngsters. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS LISTED 
TORONTO — The Alberta Wheat 


Pool budget reports that during the 
first six months of 1947 Canadian ex- 


where, 13%. Apart from the U.S., no vision, was in charge of the gather- 
other nation was able to send Can- ings, assisted by W. Murray Wilshire, 
ada sufficient goods to balance its general sales and advertising man- 
purchases from the dominion. The ager, and John G. Jones, advertising 
United Kingdom’s shipments to Can- and sales promotion manager 

ada were less than 25% of Canada’s Among those who attended’ waste 


shipments to the U.K. Clark J. Buswell, New York regional 
ee et ee eee sales manager; E. J. Rosado, Chicago 


PILLSBURY PREMIX regional sales manager; Gus Luyden, 
Philadelphia territorial sales repre- 
GROUP HOLDS MEETING 


sentative, and John Dennis, Ohio ter- 
NEW YORK—A plans committee _ritorial sales representative. From the 
ports to the following countries were: meeting was held by the premix divi- bakery products division, Paul Thack- 
U.S., 36%; United Kingdom, 26%; sion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Nov.17-19 er, regional manager at Chicago, and 
other European nations, 15%; other in the Traffic Club, Biltmore Hotel. Fred Wendorf, regional manager at 
American countries, 10%, and else- Lewis B. Wall, president of the di- Kansas City, also attended. 


nce 
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WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 
ELECTS HENRY SCHRANCK 


MILWAUKEE—Henry C, Schranck, 
head of the H. C. Schranck Co., local 
bakery supply firm, has been re-elect- 
ed president of the Wisconsin Flour 
& Bakers Allied Trades Assn. for his 
second term. Also re-elected at the 
annual election Nov. 21 was Carl F. 
Meyer, The American Baker news 
correspondent for Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin, and editor of the Master 
Baker, official publication of the Mil- 
waukee Retail Bakers Assn. 

E. H. Saron, Sielaff Paper Co., Mil- 
waukee, was elected vice president 
to succeed Jack Mikula, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co., who refused nomina- 
tion for another term due to the 
press of business. New executive com- 
mittee members are Arnold Boettch- 
et, Milwaukee branch manager, Na- 
tional Yeast Corp., and John Sorum, 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 


MODEL G, 


PROOFER 


Inc, in Milwaukee. 

Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc., 
showed a sound motion picture titled 
‘The Baking Industry,” released by 
lowa University. The Wisconsin asso- 
dation is considering plans for using 
asimilar theme for a motion picture 
that would be made available for 
schools throughout the state in an ef- 
fort to attract young men and women 
Into some phase of the baking indus- 
tty. The film was given the whole- 
hearted approval of the allied trades 
gfoup, which, with the state associa- 

and representatives of the Mil- 
Waukee Retail Bakers Assn., will 
meet with vocational school officials 
early next year in an effort to for- 
Mulate a full-time bakery school at 
the Milwaukee Vocational School, 

as a means of increasing the 
Mumber of skilled workers in the 
try. 

The allied trades group will hold 
its Dec. 19 meeting at the Wisconsin 
Club with Christmas festivities spot- 

ted. As has been in practice for 
Past two years, the association 


The modern Automatic Tray 
Type Proofer sets today’s stand- 
ard for uniformity in proofing 
the dough . . . proper elongation 
of the loaves and perfect dis- 
charge to the moulder . . . econ- 
omy of operation and ease of 
cleaning. 


Built in capacities to 
meet your requirements. 


Write for Folder 


Union Macuinery Company 
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Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 














*“RUSSELL’'S BEST”’ 
“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Konsas City, Kan 








Atlanta 
St. Lovi ee ” 
New York Sasnak Flour 
Dallas 
For Discriminating 
$ Minneapolis 
New Orleans Eastern Buyers 






Denver 


- sd Exws Mriuime Co., Inman, Kan. 
QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 

















Tariff Agreements 
Have Little Effect 
in Dominion Circles 


WINNIPEG—The recent announce- 
ment of trade agreements between 
Canada and 17 other nations, par- 
ticularly that with the U.S., appeared 
to have little or no immediate influ- 
ence in agricultural circles in Can- 
ada, as many of the import conces- 
sions were nullified by temporary im- 
port restrictions. The latter were an- 
nounced simultaneously with the new 
trade agreements in an attempt to 
strengthen Canada’s position with re- 
spect to U.S. dollars. 

In addition, exports of oats and 
barley are virtually prohibited be- 
cause of the shortage of feed sup- 
plies in Canada. Wheat marketing is 
under the control of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, and there is an embar- 
go on the movement of livestock to 
the U.S. 

The poultry industry may benefit 
from the new agreement in the im- 
mediate future, but many hold the 
view that the grain producers and 
livestock industry will not benefit un- 
til the restrictions are relaxed or re- 
moved entirely. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI “Vitality News” 
Wins Editors’ Award 


for Excellence 


MINNEAPOLIS—The General 
Mills’ monthly publication, ‘Vitality 
News,” which circulates among 12,- 
000 bakers of the nation, has received 
a certificate of excellence from the 
International Council of Industrial 
Editors, it was announced recently 
by Ralph E. Gaylord, bakers service 
department, General Mills, Inc. 

The certificate is “in recognition of 
exceptional accomplishment in 
achievement of purpose, excellence 
of editorial content and effectiveness 
of design,” he said. 

The publication is edited by Mabel 
Nielsen and news is supplied by com- 
pany salesmen. Judges examined 
some 794 publications from Canada 
and the U.S. of which 115 received 
a rating of 90 or better, the minimum 
score for an award. 

The “Vitality News” had a total of 
92 points. Mr. Gaylord credited the 
277 salesmen who are the publica- 
tion’s roving reporters with a “grand 
job of reporting” to make the award 
possible. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





IGLEHEART TO BUILD 


EVANSVILLE, IND. — The Rust 
Construction Co. has been awarded 
the’ contract for a new building at 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc., it has been 
announced by Earl J. Heseman, presi. 
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dent and general manager. A one. 
story building will be erected on the 
Belt railroad to the west of the com- 
pany’s present milling plant on First 
Ave. It will be 120 ft. wide and 270 
ft. long. When completed the build- 
ing will be used principally for raw 
material and finished goods storage 
in connection with the company’s ex- 
pansion program in the consumer and 
commercial bakery prepared mixes 
field. 


Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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“Sweet Cream 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















“CRE 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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- HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 








@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 


‘fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. .. . even the salt business! 





>» eae? 


You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals ...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL | 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Bread Street New York City 











W. H. MARRIOTT HEADS 
FEED ASSOCIATION 


DES MOINES—W. H. Marriott of 
the Sioux City (Iowa) Grain Ex- 
change was elected president of the 
Western Grain & Feed Assn. at the 
organization’s convention Nov. 24- 
25. Fred Kerber, Kerber Milling Co., 
Emmetsburg, was named vice presi- 
dent. 

Mark G. Thornburg, Des Moines, 
and Guy Grimes, Inland Mills, Des 
Moines, were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. The new di- 
rectors are Mr. Kerber; Earl Nielsen, 
Pillsbury Mills, Clinton, Iowa; Carl 
Danilson, Farmers Cooperative Ele- 
vator Co., Boone, Iowa; Robert Davis, 
W. & F. Miller Feed Co., Iowa City, 
and John Jackson, Fairfield (Iowa) 
Feed Co. 


noi 
A. W. NIELSEN TO HEAD 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


OMAHA—Aksel W. Nielsen, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
here, has beeri elected president of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange. He suc- 
ceeds R. E. Miller, manager of the 
Updike Grain Corp. 

Mr. Nielsen has been associated 
with Westcentral for the past 10 
years. 

Other new officers include: B. O. 
Holmquist, Holmquist Elevator Co., 
first vice president; Charles E. Bel- 
man, Maney Milling Co., second vice 
president, and R. M. Scoular, Scoular- 
Bishop Grain Co., treasurer. 

‘Mr. Miller, Mr. Holmquist and F. 
R. Deffenbaugh, manager of Rose- 
baum Bros.’ Omaha office, were elect- 
ed directors of the exchange. They 
will serve for a three-year term. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN C. JENNISON, JR., 
JOINS STANDARD SALES 


CHICAGO—John C. Jennison, Jr., 
has joined the sales staff of the 
Standard Milling Co., according to an 
announcement made by L. A. Mack- 
enroth, vice president and sales man- 
ager of the company. 

Mr. Jennison will be a special rep- 
resentative for the bulk sales depart- 
ments in the southeastern states, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$100,000 FIRE LOSS 

MARSHFIELD, IND. — Fire de- 
stroyed the Ura Seeger grain eleva- 
tor and feed mill here recently with 
an estimated loss of $100,000. Sev- 
eral thousand bushels of various 
grains were lost in the fire. The loss 
is partially covered by insurance. The 
owner has grain elevators at State 
Line, Allison and Hedrick, Ind., and 
Thomas, Ill. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 

















ending Nov. 22, 1947, and Nov. 23, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7American— -—in bond—, 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
22, 23, 22, 23, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat ...... 156,362 85,030 8,677 6,355 
ae 10,987 11,344 we. bis 
eee | chs. 23,415 15,154 a 772 
BA 6 aalesicte 4,413 2,121 10 481 
Barley ...... 28,806 24,854 5 723 
Flaxseed .... 9,167 5,395 roe Ve 
Soybeans .... 13,667 21,850 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Nov. 22 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): corn, 480,000 (125,- 
000) bu.; rye, 201,000 (none). 
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SINCE 1842 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 


601-621 WEST 26th ST. NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


BAKING SPICES 


NUTMEG 


The kernel of the nutmeg tree, a native of the Dutch. East 
Indies, nutmeg provides one of the most popular spices used 
in flavoring bakery products. 

The fruit of this tree is carefully dried in the sun over slow, 
smoldering fires, and when the nuts are dried they are 
cracked and the nutmeg removed. 

Although nutmeg is widely used for culinary purposes, it is 
among the younger known spices, first becoming used com- 
mercially in the Twelfth Century. 


Nutmeg is primarily used in the baking industry for improv- 
ing the taste of its sweeter products. KNICKERBOCKER 
MILLS CO., through its long years of experience in import- 
ing and preparing this spice, provides the baking industry 
with the best possible nutmeg. 








—Se 
With a background of over a century in the importation 
and milling of fine Spices, KNICKERBOCKER MILLS 
CO. is in an outstanding position to serve the baking indus- 


try with quality Spices—backed by years of experience, 
laboratory study, and development by Practical Spice men. 


New York’s Oldest Spice Millers 























FERBO FINE ART 
IMITATION FLAVORINGS 
Create Captivating Taste 

Straight Butter Flavor 
92 Score Quality 
Butter-Cream Flavor 
High-Score Butterscotch Flavor 
Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor 
Fine Art Maple Flavor 
French Tang Vanilla 
to the trade 

upon letterhead request 

FERBO CO., Madison, N. J. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











McVEIGH 2 CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 

















SALESMEN’S TRAINING COURSE—A. F. G. Raikes, director of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. salesmen’s training course, assists R. L. Rosebrough 
of the Bemis St. Louis bag factory in a lecture on canvas products. Dur- 
ing the one-week course held in St. Louis recently, 34 salesmen were in- 
structed in all phases of Bemis sales and manufacturing activities. The 
school was based on the conviction that each company representative 
should know as much as possible about the industry which he represents 
and about the industries served by Bemis. It was the second training 
course, the first having been held last year and was offered for the bene- 
fit of salesmen who had joined the company within the past 12 months. 
Salesmen who attended the training course are shown in the insert pic- 


ture. They are: 


Front row (left to right)—Vaud O’Dell, Minneapolis; H. W. Wilson, Jr., Omaha; W. F. 


Mulvaney, Peoria; C. 
Louis; T. C. 


M. Gibbs, St. Louis; D. 
Salter, Jacksonville; Russell Gleave, Visinet Mill, St. Louis; J. W. Perry, 


. K. Cullinane, paper specialty plant, St. 


Minneapolis; David F. Warren, New Orleans; John Bonner, Mobile. Second row—U. A. 


Tull, Memphis; W. W. Dillard, Memphis; L. 


H. Goff, Kansas City; D. L. Cranford, 


Jacksonville; A. T. Webb, Memphis; Mason Lee, Norfolk; W. A. Braunig, Houston. 
Third row—P. B. McHugh, New Orleans; K. H. Wilson, Los Angeles; P. R. Bingaman, 


Brooklyn; C. 
Indianapolis; R. L. 


R. Bronaugh, Kansas City; Harvey Wyant, Indianapolis; Fred Dreyer, 
Hartman, San Francisco. Back row—F. M. G. Lehm, St. Louis; 


Cc. F. Zimmer, St. Louis; T. W. Little, Jr., Boston jute department; J. Cordes, Brook- 
line 


lyn; Neal R. Williams, Norfolk; R. C. Th 


Indi 


RK. E. Revelle, Los An- 





geles; R. R. Radford, Jr., Chicago; Floyd W. Ayers, San Francisco. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, had 
a distinguished visitor the week of 
Nov. 24 who came all the way from 
South Africa. She was Miss Margue- 
rite Mackenzie, organizing secretary 
of the National Council for Child Wel- 
fare, Johannesburg, South Africa. In 
America to study new developments 
in the nutrition field, Miss Mackenzie 
conferred with Mrs. Snyder to get 
detailed information about the edu- 
cation program of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, with a view of setting up 
a similar service in South Africa. 

* 

W. R. Heegaard, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.; and Eugene Larson, Wil- 
liam H. Ziegler -Co., Inc., have been 
appointed chairman and vice chair- 
man, respectively, of the industrial 
division of the Minneapolis Civic 
Council, it was announced the week 
of Nov. 24 by Stanley Hawks, chair- 
man, Civic Council Fund Campaign. 
Mr. Heegaard is a member of the 
board "of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce and Mr. Larson is presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Council of 
Civic Clubs, and a vice president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

e 

Among the New York flour men 
who “celebrated Thanksgiving with 
their parents in other states Were 
J. H. Blake, in Childs, Md., and David 
Coleman of David Coleman, Inc., in 
Boston. 


e 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, and Roy Durham, technical 


service director of the Millers National 
Federation, conferred Nov. 24 with 
millers at Ft. Worth, discussing vari- 
ous current topics inthe milling field. 
On Tuesday they sperit the day visit- 
ing with millers at Kansas City. 
Joining them on Tuesday at Kansas 
City were Robert E. McDonald, direc- 
tor of the Long Range Program, and 
John R. Kinsey, publicity director. 
3 


George S. Pillsbury, son of John S. 
Pillsbury, has joined the New York 
overseas division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Visitors in this di- 
vision in New York included Eduardo 
Escobar, agent for the mill in Carac- 
as, Venezuela, in the U.S. for about 
three weeks, also Fermin Fernandez 
and Eladio Fernandez, from Suarez 
& Fernandez & Cia., Ciudad Trujillo, 
D.R., accompanied by their wives, 
who are on a pleasure trip in this 
country. . 

& 

Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, was in Chicago 
Dec. 1-2 to attend a meeting of com- 
mittee chairmen of the 1948 A.O.M. 
convention. 


Emanuel B. Rosenfeld, vice presi- 
dent of Morris Rosenfeld, Inc., New 
York flour jobber, is a proud grand- 
father through the arrival of a 9-lb. 
boy in the home of his son Nov. 28. 

* 

R. B. Kilborn, chief chemist for the 
Highspire (Pa.) Flour Mills division, 
the Wheatena Corp., was introduced 
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on the New York Produce Exchange 
floor by J. A. MacNair of H. J. Green- 
bank & Co., which handles the ac- 
count. 
2 
Rudolph Vogel, export manager in 
New York for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, returned after a_ busi- 
ness trip throughout the island of 
Cuba where he reported conditions 
good, and expects them to so con- 
tinue for the next year or so. 
e 
Ellis D. English, executive vice 
president, Larabee Flour Mills, Kan- 
sas City, was a visitor at the offices 
of Charles C. Chinski, New York flour 
broker. 
e 


Lt. Commdr. H. T. Hansen, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, manager for Goffe- 
Carkener, Inc., Kansas City, enjoyed 
his three weeks’ tour of duty in the 
Navy. It involved a cruise aboard a 
large battleship to Haiti. 


Harry Kanatzar, Jr., Denver sales- 
man for the Chase Bag Co., and his 
bride spent the Thanksgiving holi- 
days with his father, the Hutchinson, 
Kansas, sales representative of the 
Chase company, and Mrs. Kanatzar. 

* 

P. H. Baum, vice president in 
charge of sales, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, found bakers 
generally reporting lower consump- 
tion while visiting the trade in New 
York and several intermediate states. 

J 

Glenn Baum, Oklahoma City, rep- 
resentative of the Percy Kent Bag 
Co., his wife and two children spent 
Thanksgiving day with P. H. Baum, 
vice president in charge of sales. for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., and 
Mrs. Baum. The Oklahomans ate tur- 
key, but were able to bring venison 
as a result of the younger Baum’s 
recent excursion to the West. Mr. 
Baum shot a 200-lb. buck and spent 
several anxious hours lost ‘in the 
Utah wilds after he and a companion 
became separated from their guide. 


Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, in 
charge of sales in the Arkansas- 
Louisiana district for the southwest- 
ern division of General Mills, Inc., 
has returned from an Arkansas. trip. 


W. P. Bomar, president, general 
manager and treasurer of the Bewley 
Mills, Ft. Worth, attended the direc- 
torate meeting of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas railroad in Oklahoma City. 

* 

W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Chain were Thanksgiving guests 
of their son John H. Chain, Oklahoma 
City, assistant general manager of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., of which 
the elder Mr. Chain is president. 

2 


James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hargett, was guest of 
his daughter, Mrs. John Browne, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., during the 
Thanksgiving holidays. 

* 

Vic Wintermantel, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, with his family, motored to 
Washington, D.C., over the Thanks- 
giving holidays to visit with rela- 
tives in that section. 

& 


Louis 8. Myers, general manager, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, arid 
Mrs. Myers, the week of Nov.: 22 an- 
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OFFICE FIRE IS NOVEL 
BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


KANSAS CITY — An unexpected 
birthday present was extended Max 
Bates, Bates Grain Co., Kansas City, 
as he was celebrating the occasion in 
another part of the city. Fire of un- 
determined origin broke out in the 
Bates suite of offices at 1416-18 Board 
of Trade Bidg. around 10:15 p.m. 
Nov. 28. The fire was brought uncer 
control before spreading to adjoining 
offices of the secretary of the Boar: of 
Trade or those of Harold A. Merrill, 
grain man, but the flames gutted ‘he 
interior of the Bates office, causing 
$500 damage to the building and $'00 
to office equipment. Temporarily ‘he 
Bates Grain Co. will be located at 534 
Board of Trade Bldg. 





— 


nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Louise Fleur, to Eug:ne 
Richard Schlesinger, son of Mr. .nd 
Mrs. Julius Schlesinger, New Yor! 
2 

The engagement of Winston L.iw- 
rence to Bernard J. O’Dowd, sor of 
Bernard Joseph O’Dowd, vice prcesi- 
dent, Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, and Mrs. O’Dowd, was :n- 
nounced last week by Miss Lawren:e’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
Lawrence of Kansas City. 


E. J. Dougherty, president of the 
Dougherty Feed Co., Louisville, O1io, 
is a visitor this week in the offices of 
the Excelsior Milling Co. and the 
Reliance Feed Co., in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Dougherty is a principal in both 
companies. 

* 


V. R. West, public relations direc- 
tor for. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been 
given the IWANOM award by the 
Newspaper Guild of the Twin Cities. 
(“I was a Newspaperman Once \y- 
self” is what the alphabetical jumble 
means). Vic, it seerns, was once even 
a printer’s devil on the weekly Clay 
County (Neb.) Patriot. After that, he 
went, in various places and-at various 
times, from reporter and errand boy 
to journalism professor, with a 6-year 
interlude of service in Germany for 
the Associated Press, during which he 
found time to become a Ph.D. at 
Heidelberg. The professorship !:ap- 
pened at the University of Omz«ha, 
where he was head of the department 
of journalism, English and for ign 
languages and assistant to the presi- 
dent. Somewhere along the way) to 
the McCann-Erickson advertising | rm 
frem which he stepped over into ‘he 
Pillsbury organization, he started 4 
literary magazine and wrote s: me 
short stories. 


DEATHS 


Earl M. Monson, 57, who had-con- 
ducted a grain. and feed business in 
North Wichita for more than 
years, died in Wichita Nov, 23. te 
was widely known in Wichita, wh: re 
he had resided for 30 years. 


H. B. Marshall, 63, well. kno 
grain man of Stockton, Kansas, ¢: 
in a Wichita hospital Nov. 28 afte 
a long illness. 


Mrs. Anna Thomsen Milburn, 67, 
mother of Moritz Milburn, president 
of the Centennial Flouring Mills’Co., 











Nn 


5s asd 


_died at her home in Seattle Nov. 24. 
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. Milburn had been active in civic 
ind club circles for many years. She 
was the daughter of the late Moritz 
Thomsén, founder of the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS BOSTON STRAUSE 
-SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Cleve. Carney, 
baking demonstrator, service man 
and writer, has joined Boston Strause, 
Inc., in the expanded organization as 
bakers’ consultants, with headquar- 
ters at 2875 University Ave., San 

Diego 4. 
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ROBERT E. McDONALD 
LEAVES MNF POSITION 


CHICAGO—Robert E. McDonald, 
who joined the staff of the Millers 
National Federation last April as 
director of the long range program, 
resigned his position effective Dec. 1 
to join the Chicago office of Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc.,. advertising 
agency. Since joining the federation 
staff, Mr. McDonald had done much 
of the groundwork in getting the long 


range program under way. 
\ 





INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet as of Aug. 31, 1947 


, ASSETS 


Gurrent Assets: 
CORSE Ve cdc a Vig cigs case sind en pinad sole te Bet v0. 


$ 4,656,218.39 


Cash deposit by International Milling Co. (U. 8. funds) 


as collateral to notes payable—per contra ......... 
United States Government obligations (at cost) 
funds with insurance company ........... . 
Drafts and accounts receivable, less reserve, $254,260.64 
tefundable federal excess profits tax—estimated 


\dvances on grain in transit, etc. 


2,950,000.00 
1,055,064.98 
50,704.50 
13,056,466.04 
338,000.00 
1,393,766.93 


nventories of grain, flour, cereals, feed, packages, sup- 


plies, etc., 
SO MAPHOt on. ec c ce rhe detcvetes 
‘ Total current assets 
Prepaid expenses ‘insurance, 


less adjustment of hedging operations 


18,978,595.94 


42,478,816.78 


taxes, rent, supplies, sales- 
MOMS AAVANCES, SCC.) 22.0 ens sere c cece cneserecesesere 453,792.29 
Other Assets: 
nvestment in and advances to Canadian subsidiary not 
consolidated, at COBt ....ccceseccccscccesveeseres $ 1,343,355.59 
Postwar refund of Canadian excess profits tax— 
PREG... iwc .webiicwges (ade absencsccsceccccedseseee 54,590.83 
Miscellaneous, less reserve, $17,958.20 ......-+eeeeeees 386,517.44 1,784, 463.86 


Property and plant—stated substantially at sourd value per 
._ppraisal by American Appraisal Co. in 1922, plus sub- 


sequent additions at cost, less subsequent 
Land 
Buildings and equipment 


Less reserve for depreciation 


Improvements in progress (estimated 
plete $1,355,000.00) 
Book value of property destroyed by 
by insurance 


depreciation: 


ceecceteesece $ 787,033.32 
oesecsdesecan 17,507,099.55 


18,294,132.87 
9,330,717.91 


8,963,414.96 
cost to com- 
1,933,258.48 
fire—covered 


128,009.67 11,024,683.11 





$55,741,756.04 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities: 


Notes payable of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. (Canadi- 


an funds)—secured per contra 
Notes payable—unsécured 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses 
taxes) 


Taxes accrued (including taxes on income)........... 


Accrued dividend on first. preferred stock 


$ 2,850,000.00 
4,436,195.20 

(other than 

4,110,377.80 

5,172,713.59 
24,050.50 


Reserve for Canadian exchange on net current assets of 


Canadian subsidiaries consolidated .. 


Total current liabilities 
Long-term Notes Payable: 


27,008.50 
16,620,345.59 


2% % maturing March 1, 1965 (payable $100,000 in each 
year 1950 to 1955, inclusive, $200,000 in each year 


1956 to 1964, inclusive, and balance 
Be BOGE) hn. o6d ko Uiin (SON Sn cee eet oes 


of $2,100,000 


Cees eeeassese $ 4,500,000.00 


2% % maturing March 1, 1967 (payable $75,000 in each 
year 1952 to 1957, inclusive, $150,000 in each year, 


inclusive; and balance 


1958 to 1966, 
in 1967) 


Reserves: 
For contingencies 
For insurance 


Capital Stock and Surplus: e 
Capital stock— 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
ee ere ee - 
International Milling Co.— 
First preferred 
Second preferred 
Common 
Earned surplus 
Less cost of International Milling Co. 
capital stock held in treasury— 
first preferred stock, $378,845.81, 
and common stock, $262,189.37... 


641,035.18 


of $1,700,000 


3,500,000.00 8,000,000.00 


cou epare sees +$ 1,200,000.00 


151,900.00 1,351,900.00 


Ltd. — second preferred 


errr ret ere Ti oe $22,983,205.28 


22,342,170.10 29,769.510.45 








$55,741,756.04 


Contingent Liabilities (not provided for above)—Drafts guaranteed $11,749.24. 


i Statement of Consolidated Earned. Surplus 
For the Year Ended Aug. 31,..1947 


Amount at Aug. 31, 1946 
Net profit for the year 
fit on sale of common treasury stock ..... 


$18,566,426.58 
6,081,847.79 
17,397.41 


$24,665,671.78 


Deduct: 
Dividends: 
Parent company—lInternational Milling Co.: ons 
ns . On first preferred stock ($4 per share)....... $ 192,404.00 
* Subsidiary company—Robin Hood Flour Mijlg, Ltd.: Mae 
“* «5@m' second preferred. stock not owned’ by: Inter- - 
- — national Milling Co. ($5.75 per siare) (3,488,876, 25 
1,681,280.25 
Premium on first preferred stock retired ............ 1,186.25 1,682,466.50 


Amount at Aug. 31, 1947 





$22,983,205.28 


MILLER 








LAB BAKE SHOP — A scene in the bake shop of the new Minneapolis 
laboratory of General Mills products control and nutrition departments 
is shown above. The laboratory was formally opened in ceremonies Nov. 
24. Procedures consistent with commercial bake shop operations are car- 
ried out in the laboratory. Left to right above are: Jean Eskedahl, Nick 
Moen and Graydon Savre of the laboratory staff. 





ST. LOUIS OPERATIVES 
CHANGE MEETING DATE 


KANSAS CITY—A meeting of Dis- 
trict 5 of the Association of Operative 
Millers, originally scheduled for Dec. 
6, has been postponed. to Dec. 13. 
Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the association, said that the meet- 
ings of Districts 2 and 7 will be held 
in Kansas City and Oklahoma City, 
respectively, as originally planned, 
Dec. 6. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.71 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.71, as 
compared with 14.72 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 33.00, as compared with 
27.17 a year ago. 








Wheat Review 


(Continued from page 15) 


market, with bids of $3.01 for or- 
dinary soft white wheat at the week’s 
end. Between 75 and 80% of the 
wheat in the territory is out of farm- 
ers’ hands, according to trade esti- 
mates. Many farmers now are wait- 
ing until after the first of the year 
because of taxes. 

Demands in the Pacific Northwest 
from feed manufacturers are light 
because of the heavy liquidation of 
poultry. Milling demand is light with 
purchases confined to immediate re- 
quirements. Montana arrivals are only 





fair, but sufficient to keep mills go- 
ing. 

At Ft. Worth Dec. 1 quotations on 
ordinary hard wheat were $3.20@ 
3.21% basis No. 1, delivered Texas 
common points, with a premium of 
2% @3¢ for 13% protein. Offerings 
were moderate but demand was poor. 
Premiums relative to Chicago Decem- 
ber futures quotations were 2@2%¢ 
lower than a week ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 
BY SUNSHINE BISCUITS 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y.—The 
appointment of Ralph H. Schust, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., vice president, to the 
board of directors of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., has been announced by 
Hanford Main, president. Mr. Schust 
fills the board vacancy of R. W. Cas- 
tle, Kansas City, who resigned in 
September as director and as secre- 
tary coincident with final transfer of 
the company’s general executive of- 
fices to Long Island City. 

The position of secretary has been 
filled by appointment of H. A. Clem- 
mer, Long Island City, 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 58,017 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 61,752 tons in the 
week previous and 58,373 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,314,256 
tons as compared with 1,106,850 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 























PRODUCTION OF FEEDSTUFFS (in thousand tons) 

-——Monthly Production—— -——Season’s Production _~ 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct.-Sept. Oct.-Sept. Oct.-Sept. 
Feedstuff 1947 1947 1946 1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 

prelim. revised revised 
Wheat milifeeds ........... *510.0 483.9 523.9 6,104.7 4,837.2 5,910.8 
Rice milifeeds ............+. 35.6 20.6 29.6 165.7 154.8 149.6 
Gluten feed and meal ...... 79.1 77. 81.0 997.0 776.4 863.9 
Distillers’ dried grain. ..... 60.8 29. 21.7 411.3 327.9 633.5 
Brewers’ dried grain ...... 23.4 22. 19.7 228.2 211.9 217.4 
Alfalfa meal .............. 77.2 96. 97.4 $87.5 1,262.3 935.5 
Cottonseed meal ........... 301.4 156. 227.4 1,428.2 1,409.8 1,916.3 
Soybean meal ........:..-.+- 270.6 231. 262.6 4,085.4 3,837.3 3,698.5 
Linseed meal ........-+45. 53.9 42. 38.4 375.3 562.4 449.4 
(. ae 3.5 < 4.3 112.9 80.1 92.2 
CO SE bec cet sev eons 16.1 14. 12.7 194.5 67.6 42.3 
OG. becbvecetdevgedede 1,430.6 1,174 1,318.7 14,990.7 13,517.7 14,909.4 


*Estimated. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 198 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt say Se 


Chicago pis. Kans.City St. Louis Buffalo 
prams COMI. i sie ioc o's 0.0 bWko« ds $...@8.95 sa.1sen te $...@... $...@... $8.95@9.05 
Spring top patent .....-ceccese 7.63@ 8.17 a aay aso Sas ro, ee on ecae; 
Spring high gluten ............. -@. 8.10@8.20 ...@... ++@... 8.756@8.85 
Sprimsy Gere. cs cbecis-ccewvesesvs -@. 7.80@7.90 ...@... --@8.650° ... oF 
Spring standard ........... Gehew 7. 50@7. 88 7.60@7.65 ...@... --@8.20 8.20@8.25 
Spring straight .........-ee5e6- eA SS ee, ae -.@8.05 aT Bins 
Spring first clear .........+.045+ 6. 1897. 00 6.50@6.90 ...@... --@7.45 6.75@6.80 
Hard winter family ............ «+-@... %7.656@8.55 .- @7.80 So ws oo 
Hard winter short ..........+... 12007. 62 ae per 7.15@7.35 --@7.25 a Se 
Hard winter standard .......... 7.20@7.42 o> a es 7.10 @7.25 -- @7.05 «+» @7.45 
Hard winter first clear ......... 6. i 77 a a 6.15 @6.25 --@7.00 ..@6.80 
Soft winter family ..........+.. oan ee ee Se -@7.45 ...@... 
Soft winter short patent ........ 1. oes. 65 see we 8.05@8.15 1. 60 @7.90 --@7.45 
Soft winter standard .......... 6.90@8.40 A aie oo vaceae Se S 
Soft winter straight ........... ee. ee oe ew 7.05@7.15 ; ,. @6.80 -» @7.30 
Soft winter first clear ......... 6.40@7.50 ...@. ove Meas -- @6.45 -» @6.35 
Rye flour, white ...........00+- 71.27@17.37 7. 20@7. 30 oe ‘ Ry 45 75 @8.05 
RPO BeRe, GASH. be sie cccvvvesece 5.37@6.55 5.30@6.20 ...@. - @5.75 @6.05 
Durum, gran., Bulle ...ccvcecces 7.07@7.22 7.056@7.10 pe we - @7.65 «-@7.40 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland ‘Atlanta 
Spring family .....-.eeeeeeeeees $...@9.35 $8.95@9.05 $...@... $...@8.20 $...@. 
Spring high gluten ...........- 8. 6098. 00 8.40@8.50 8.90@8.95 «-@8.30 . .@ es 
SOUT GROG cs idcctecgeccsevedes -+-@... 8.50@8.70 -@.. ‘en 
Opring stamdeard ...cccccccscioes 1. oon 25 8.20@8.30 8.30@8.50 ..@7.80 — Tae 
Spring first clear ..........+... 7.10@7.45 7.30@7.60 7.05@7:55 ..@7.00 ie Os 
Hard winter family .........+.«.. sin a aate a MD oes se wes ..-@8.00 --@.. 
Hard winter short ........+.+- 7.95@8.15 8.05@8.10 8.00@8.25 -@.. .-@.. 
Hard winter standard ......... 7.75@8.00 7.70@8.00 7.80@8.05 --@7.30 ro 
Hard winter first clear ........ on ta es a's WHEN eres vr. ere .- @6.50 oe 
Soft, winter family ...........+ ee) eee ane wa;6 ---@9.30 «-@8.70 Tet ee 
Soft winter short patent ...... ~+-@ ... 7.50@7.90 8.00@8.50 .. @8.60 cr es 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.30@7.80 «+-@... %7.35@7.95 «+» @7.30 A 
Soft winter first clear .......... Ty) eee ape les ++ +@s... «++ @6.70 cae be 
Rye flour, white ......5.seeeee 7.65@7.85 7.85@8.05 we 7.50@7.70 ee ae 
Seattle 8S. Francisco ter x Pte cry 
Family patent ...... $...@9.50 @.. Spring top patentf .. ie --@8.8 -@9.35 
DIGG “Vi veicvcess 6 GAG Owe. Spring second patent{ mi 30 - @8.85 
Bakery grades ...... --@7.42 ...@... Spring first clearf .. y 4+ BO 5.0 ..@ wae 
aS Serre re re a ee Spring exports§ ..... -@11.85 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst 6. 75@9. + A 2 
Ontario exports§ .... -@4.20 ...@... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ib. eottins. $280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $69.50@72.00 $67.00@67.50 Bis MP ces Go vst oice re ere 
Hard winter bran .. ice eM ess iri wees 65.00 @ 65.50 ee ees Pr, eee 
Soft winter bran .. ‘cre. Buty evn Aer Fi. eee Vas - +». + @69.00 71.00 @72.00 
Standard midds.* .. 73.00@74.00 70.00 @70.50 re BP eee) ere ree, er 
Flour midds.¢t ..... 77.00@ 78.00 76.00@77.00 72.50 @73.00 74.75 @75.00 77.00 @78.00 
Oe GO beds cetes 84.00 @ 86.00 80.00@81.00 ate a5 ms es ee, Tee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $70.00@71.00 $77.00@78.00 $....@77.50 $....@74.00 re. ae 
Hard winter bran .. osecGe ese cece esse er eee cose scee oo @ ee 
Soft winter bran .. «bo Orn eee er seer a Ne rer) were Pe 
Standard midds.* .. 74.00@75.00 81.00@82.00 -@81,.00 «+ +»@78.00 a 
Flour midds.¢t ..... 78.00@ 79.00 ere) eri -@. «+++ @82.00 sina ‘e 6 
MOG: GOR 2 vies vedade 83.00 @84.00 91.00@92.00 -@ 83. 00 ryt mks ee 
Spring bran ‘shorts Midalings, 
Wememte’ isi... be ves $....@46.26 $....@48.25 $....@60.25 
qWWinnipeg ......... «+++ @39.25 «»-@40.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Noy. 22, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





r—Wheat—>7 aT orn-——, nial ats—, -—Rye—, --Barley— 

1947 1946 947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Baltimore .........66. 4,136 1,951 “1 506 1383 798 91 71 42 4 
no, MEER EREE EC 1,089 86 &e bis $s on es se oe aE 
BUPTOIO ick ect e cee’ 9,121 6,780 135 595 2,810 5,070 115 162 566 1,245 
pt Pe ee rae 1,613 194 362 oe ws ae = ee os -_ 
OCHIOCRBO on cai dvcccces 3,398 1,184 3,694 4,054 2,977 2,069 309 383 803 726 
RPUEOUE ceive cdvcsecsve 15,003 14,918 46 6 3,811 1,009 214 5 3,377 3,590 
Fort Worth ......... 9,448 6,035 306 130 487 189 % 3 5 13 
GERVGRROD -oncensesccee 3,636 1,846 ee ee oe a. o> oe oe on 
Hutchinson .......... 12,653 7,069 * oe ‘ie ne 4 se 122 
Indianapolis ......... 2,038 1,982 747 970 88 226 94 118 ee es 
Kansas City ......... 31,196 11,120 468 584 711 295 133 71 273 459 
Milwaukee ........... 453 291 124 158 373 213 os 4,819 4,704 
Minneapolis .......... 1,953 1,121 489 305 5,653 1,184 2,566 722 12,106 9,682 
New Orleans ......... 1,434 331 7 305 56 138 us a Re 1 
New Work o.cccleccesn 1,102 179 19 9 18 1 1 2 ve 
OMRARG cv ccvareseacers 7,894 5,857 605 645 1,333 206 384 101 419 613 
POGTIG. 2 ccceccccsesses T as 404 462 31 8 on es 40 48 
Philadelphia ......... 2,562 1,130 29 297 56 284 3 35 417 se 
Bioux City .......06.. 30 32 174 48 842 40 es 3 19 414 
St. Joseph ........... 4,508 1,418 240 489 649 801 2 or 81 12 
BE, ROMS 6 dct Jive uses 5,025 2,695 564 1,161 770 361 we 3 7 17 
err rk 7,275 3,353 we 1 34 30 “s ee 7 1 
UMROS cc vecissvecervios 829 206 307 154 oe o8 oie 85 
CUMAIS oie bde ve vucber’ss 1,189 ve ee as oe ee ee 
Dotals. .niccccrsver 127,475 69,678 9,174 10,932 21,075 13,083 3,916 1,678 22,983 21,636 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of 


“rain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
-Minneapolis—__- Chicag -——Kansas City. 
Dec. May Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July 
FOOSE 6c we cveetececc 306% 292% 314 229% 267 261 303% 290% °259% 
SOOY, BE sisccccsvcedas 304 289% 310% 295% 260% 255 301 286% 254 
BOOS BO iv orvdtecdtecvecs 306% 292% 313% 299 265 258% 302% 289% 258 
ee Bee eee HOLIDAY 
i werreve cere 313% 300% 320 305 271%. 265 308% 296% 264% 
POO, SO Novvake cOecssa 309 296 316% 303 267% 261% 304% 293 260 
7--BARLEY— -—OCORN—, - RYE c OATS- 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 24... 184 ... 267 249% 400 382 281% 279% 126% 116% 121% 111 
Nov. 25 .. 184 253% 246 400 380 278% 275% 123% 113% 118% 108% 
Nov. 26... 184 255 249 404 384% 275 273% 124% 115% 119% 110% 
Nov. 27 .. HOLIDAY 
Nov. 28 .. 184 262 256 405 387 276% 276% 127 117% 122% 113% 
Nov. 29 .. 184 258% 253% 403% 388% 274 274 125% 116% 119% ie 


\ 


Controls Blasted 





(Continued from page 10) 


planned goal of 570 million bushels 
of grain, including 500 million bush- 
els of wheat and flour. On the esti- 
mated basis of feed wheat use, it 
was testified that the wheat carry- 
over might fall as low as that of last 
year and the crop prospects for the 
next crop were not good. Mr.. Uhl- 
mann told the committee that one 
of the foremost private grain crop 
estimators, C. W. Galvin, gave him a 
tentative estimate of the next wheat 
crop of 962 million bushels, composed 
of 712 million bushels of winter wheat 
and approximately 250 million bush- 
els of spring wheat. This figure close- 
ly parallels unofficial estimates of 
government officials on the basis of 
planting conditions and other general 
observations, subject to such intan- 
gibles as rust damage and mechaniza- 
tion of wheat farming. 

All of the grain trade officials cited 
the danger of placing too much con- 
sideration on recent years of bumper 
grain crops. They warned that the 
law of averages must eventually 
catch up with crop output. Mr. Uhl- 
mann said that, in view of the recent 
bountiful yields, it was risky to re- 
duce the carry-over below 250 mil- 
lion bushels. 


Minimum Carry-over Suggested 


Mr. Pillsbury’s testimony was di- 
rected at the need of using a mini- 
mum carry-over—in his opinion not 
less than 20% of domestic require- 
ments—as the guide in determining 
the export program. The carry-over 
should not be the last claimant in 
the list for wheat supplies, he stated. 

Mr. Pillsbury carefully emphasized 
to the committee that his opinion was 
not based on a reluctance to provide 
foreign aid. In fact, he said that it 
was one of the first considerations of 
his company and the milling industry, 
but to reduce the wheat carry-over 
to dangerously low levels might im- 
pair domestic resources and future 
aid capacity, particularly if the U.S. 
wheat crop dropped to near average 
yields. 

“During the past years . . the 
export movement was one of the first 
claimants on our wheat supply; the 
residual claimant in each of . these 
years was our own domestic carry- 
over,” Mr. Pillsbury asserted. Call- 
ing a continuation of this policy dan- 
gerous, he said that he believed that 
the only way to avert this possible 
danger is to see that the first claim- 
ant on the wheat supply after domes- 
tic food and seed, is the domestic 
carry-over. 

Mr. Pillsbury ended his statement 
to the committee by saying: “It is 
absolutely essential and completely 
unselfish over the long pull for this 
country to assure a carry-over stock 
of wheat each year which will assure 
production of flour ‘and bread in this 
country throughout the year and also 
permit at least a minimum export 
program during the following year, 
regardles of damage to the new crop.” 


Demand Versus Supply 


G. S. Kennedy, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, stated 
that the domestic situation will only 
become acute “if we make it so by 
an improvident commitment which 
we cannot fill without vast shifts in 
domestic economy and domestic eat- 
ing habits. The problem is not one 
of domestic supply; it is one of for- 
eign demand. 

“A program that bails out 500 mil- 
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lion bushels, or one third of the total 
supply, of wheat has a major effect 
on price,” Mr. Kennedy said. “It 
makes the price. It is the difficulty 
of reconciling the facts set forth by 
hard-headed realists in agriculture 
against the hopes of equally hard- 
headed realists in state that brings 
us all here. You can take the real 
surplus from the American market 
any day, any year, and export it with- 
out undue effect on prices, but dip 
into that which time and custom has 
shown the American people want and 
will have at any price, and off we 
go to the races. 

“It is the extra car, the extra 
million, the last 100 million that 
causes the trouble, whether in a small 
local market or when dealing in 
world supplies. The area of need 
should be screened as carefully as the 
area of supply. It is a shocking thing 
to learn that tilled acreage in France 
is down 20% below prewar and yet 
we are being asked to put on an eco- 
nomic strait jacket to make up this 
deficit. The surest cure to the {ood 
shortage is increased production, and 
the quickest way to kill the incen- 


* tive to production and freeze exist- 


ing stocks on the farms is to put an 
effective ceiling on farm produce 
either in terms of allocation, govern- 
ment control of purchase and sale, or 
OPA type price fixing.” 


Blasts Former OPA 


D. A. Stevens of General Mills, Inc., 
struck telling blows against price and 
ration controls and other regimenta- 
tion powers, although he did advocate 
a maintenance of export controls. 
He urged the committee, before it 
gave serious consideration to price 
ceilings, to recall that had it not been 
for rigid price ceilings under OPA 
the U.S. would not now be facing 
present grain difficulties. “During the 
past two years of the OPA,” he ex- 
plained, “hundreds of millions of 
bushels of grain were fed to livestock, 
simply because the ceiling prices of 
grain did not allow the producer to 
obtain for grain, as such, nearly as 
much as could be obtained by feeding 
the grain to livestock.” 

In this connection, it has been re- 
peatedly said by international ex- 
perts that one of the basic supply 
problems abroad has been the diver- 
sion of wheat to animals, the prod- 
ucts of which move into black mar- 
kets because of an unrealistic fixed 
wheat price. 

On the basis of unofficial estimates 
of government officials, it is predicted 
that through substitution of such 
other foods as dried fruits and proc- 
essed sweet potatoes, approximately 
10 million bushels of wheat cam be 
replaced in the export program. 

However, the single sour note in an 
otherwise favorable hearing was the 


GRAIN FUTURES STRIKE 
NEW 30-YEAR HIGHS 


CHICAGO — Nearby deliveries of 
all major grain futures registered 1ew 
30-year peak levels Nov. 28. Decem- 
ber wheat struck $3.20, bu. which 
is within 5¢ of the all-time high of 
$3.25 recorded in 1917. December corm 
reached $2.62 and December 0:t8 
$1.274%. Some of the deferred deliv- 
eries got into new seasonal high ter- 
ritory. News to account for the sky- 
rocketing prices included nothing 
startlingly new and traders explained 
the price action as a continued re 
flection of the close balance between 
supplies and the heavy export de 
mand. 
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possibility that the government might 
be held to some minimum carry-over 
evel, such as 200 or 250 million bush- 
ds of wheat. Either level probably 
would remove the CCC from the 
markets and. cause a drop in 
wheat prices. If wheat were to break 
asmuch as 25¢ to 50¢ bu., the imme- 
diate incentive to feed wheat to live- 
stock would be restored. On the other 
hand, if the government remained in 
the wheat market to keep wheat 
out of the reach of livestock 
feeders it might result in the wheat 
ultimately falling into the 

hands of the government. 

Trade observers at the session said 
that, despite this one bit of uncer- 
tainty, it was felt that a strong blow 
had been dealt the advocates of a re- 
turn to price and ration controls. It 
was strongly represented that the 
reason the U.S. now has the wheat 
available to ship for relief purposes 
is because of an unregimented econ- 
omy in which grain is being priced 
beyond attractive levels to the ani- 
mal producer. 
























Harriman 
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to make every effort to keep the 
price of vital cost of living com- 
modities within the reach of the 
average purse and to prevent an in- 
flationary spiral which will hurt all 
groups in our economy.” 


Testimony Questioned 

It was on this point that the Har- 
riman testimony ran into attack from 
the committee, which asked how 
price control could be imposed on 
one segment of a particular com- 
modity without disturbing other seg- 
ments or dislocating production. The 
committee stated that it did not see 
how legislation could be drawn that 
would carry out the secretary’s ideas. 

Mr. Harriman used the allocation 
of tin as an example. He said that 
he would make use of public hear- 
ings and industry advisory commit- 
tee groups to determine the most 
essential uses of tin and through do- 
mestic allocation control authority 
he would channel tin to these recom- 
mended users. He named the beer 
industry as one which could be ex- 
cluded from use of tin. Other less 
essential users, according to Mr. Har- 
timan, might include the pet food 
and coffee industries. He -said that 
he had consulted with the industry 
producers prior to arriving at these 
conclusions. 

In this connection it has been 
pointed out in trade circles that to 
bar use of tin by the pet food in- 
dustry would be an extremely dis- 
turbing mandate. For example, the 
pet food industry uses approximate- 
ly 165 tons of tin annually out of a 
national supply of 65,000 tons. If the 
Pet food industry were to be cut 
off from this commodity the feed- 
ing of pets would fall on purchases 
from butcher shops. With an esti- 
mated 15 million pets in the US. it is 
seen that this dislocated demand 
Would place a new strain on already 

meat supplies. 

regard to the use of indus- 
tty advisory committees, the anti- 
trust law prohibition on such meet- 
mgs would be waived through ad- 
ministrative sanctions, Mr. Harriman 

es, 


Gets Cool Response 
The virtue of selective application 
Price and ration controls failed 
Meet an enthusiastic response 
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from the House committee. Chair- 
man Wolcott asked how a producer 
could plan production schedules if 
he operated under the threat of 
price or ration or allocation con- 
trols. Mr. Harriman retorted that 
they are presently operating under 
similar difficulties. 

Closing his plea for an immedi- 
ate grant of power, Mr. Harriman 
said the alternative would be hasty 
legislation later through general 
price and wage freeze technique with 
inequities corrected later. That was 
the price control procedure adopt- 
ed by OPA. 

It is significant also that the ad- 
ministration policy of dividing price 
control authority between appropri- 
ate agencies closely parallels Re- 
publican proposals when the last 
price control law was debated. At 
that time Republican congressmen 
asked that food price and ration 
control authority be transferred to 
USDA. 


Anderson Asks “Insurance” 


Last week, Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, told the 
committee that price and ration con- 
trol authority is necessary as “good 
insurance” in case .the need arises 
for such measures by next spring. 

The secretary said: “If we were to 
provide aid for only the next few 
months, then I would say that we 
might get by without any authority 
for controlling prices or rationing. 
But all of us recognize that aid over 
a much longer period will be required. 
To be effective, it will have to be sub- 
stantial and also available on time. 
We ought not to take any unneces- 
sary chance of having to curtail our 
effort at a critical moment or of en- 
dangering our own ecomony. Author- 
ity for price control and rationing 
would be good insurance.” 


Export Controls Cited 


Mr. Anderson said he doubted 
there was any serious opposition to 
the advisability of extending export 
controls, which expire Feb. 29, 1948. 
He advocated a two-year extension 
as essential to protection of the do- 
mestic economy, to meet import re- 
quirements of the countries in great- 
est need, to fulfill U.S. obligations 





NEW TACOMA MILL — This aerial 
view shows the $1,500,000 elevator 
and feed mill being built at Tacoma, 
Wash., for the Washington Coopera- 
tive Farmers Assn. The new facilities, 
including a 10-story feed mill and 
storage capacity of 276,000 bu., will 
triple the capacity of the co-op’s pres- 
ent plant. A feature of the concrete 
project is the use of a slip form con- 
struction, said to be speedy and effi- 
cient. The Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, is the con- 
tractor, 


under international food allocation 
procedure and to obtain the coopera- 
tion of other nations in dealing with 
U.S. import needs. 

To be prepared to combat any seri- 
ous emergency which might arise 
such as failure of grain crops, it 
would be necessary to have authority 
not only for controlling exports, but 
for limiting inventories and directing 
use of grain domestically through the 
most essential channels, he said. 
Authority for allocating the use of 
storage and transportation facilities 
and distribution of farm machinery 
and fertilizer would also be necessary, 
Mr. Anderson continued. 

Touching on other Truman pro- 
posals, the secretary said: 

Proposal to strengthen regulation 
or speculative trading on commodity 
exchanges: “The present 3344% mar- 
gin required by the grain exchanges 
seems to be working ‘very satisfac- 
torily,’ but there ‘is no assurance that 
the margin may not be reduced and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
does not have authority to require 
that it be maintained. We believe 
that adequate margins are necessary 
to curb speculative positions in com- 
modity futures and that it would be 
safer under present conditions if the 
department had authority to regulate 
margins as necessary.” 

Proposals to conserve grain by ef- 
ficient marketing and authorization 
for allocation and inventory control 
of scarce commodities: “The reduced 
supplies of feed grains available for 
use this year, the prospective lower 
meat production and possibility of a 
substantially lower wheat crop in 
1948, the continued high level of con- 
sumer demand in this country, the 
urgency of maintaining a large flow 
of food abroad and the necessity for 
assuring that our own essential needs 
will be met, make it essential that 
we be prepared to use allocation pow- 
ers and inventory controls if neces- 
sary. Beyond that rationing and price 
control legislation is advisable to pro- 
tect our economy. 

“Of the total quantity of grain 
and grain products and by-products 
used during last year, approximately 
three fourths went to livestock feed. 
It is therefore apparent that the op- 
portunity for the greatest savings 
of grain is on the farm and any sub- 
stantial reduction in grain supplies 
will be immediately reflected in feed- 
ing operations. Supplies of grain per 
animal unit are about 14% smaller 
this year than last, which makes it 
necessary that we market hogs at 
lighter weights, beef cattle with less 
finish and do a better job of culling 
our dairy herds and poultry flocks, 
reduce broiler and turkey produc- 
tion and stretch our feed supplies by 
more efficient use.” 


Export Level Suggested 


In response to a question by Rep. 
Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Anderson said that 
the U.S.-should export between 400 
and 500 million bushels of wheat “‘de- 
pending upon the amount of old wheat 
we decide we need to have on hand 
next July 1. 

“The two key figures from which 
an analysis of the wheat and feed 
situation must start are the record 
wheat crop of 1,407 million bushels 
and the corn crop of 2,447 million 
bushels, or 841 million bushels below 
last year’s corn crop. 

“This season’s wheat harvest, to- 
gether with the carry-over of 84 mil- 
lion bushels, gave us a total supply 
of 1,491 million bushels. Of this 
amount, we may use as much as 510 
million bushels for food, about 85 
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NEW SCOURER — The Haaky Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., now is produc- 
ing its newly re-designed scourer, 
shown above. The one-piece base is 


cast integral with the gear case 
which. assures perfect alignment. The 
shafts rotate in Timken anti-friction 
bearings and all moving parts are 
machined to true surfaces. The com- 
pany states that the new machine 
provides improved scouring, higher 
capacity with a saving in power re- 
quirements, more sturdy construction 
and elimination of infestation pock- 
ets. 





million bushels for seed and around 
250 million bushels for feed, including 
farm waste. This gives an estimated 
total use within this country of 845 
million bushels and leaves 646 mil- 
lion bushels for export and carry- 
over.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFt-—— 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
FOR AACC CONVENTION 


CINCINNATI—Paul Hodler, Kroger 
Baking Co., chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee for the 1948 con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, has announced 
appointment of sub-committees to as- 
sist with plans for the meeting to be 
held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel 
May 23-28. 

The following committee chairmen 
were named: Frank Coughlin, hotel; 
Howard M. Simmons, publicity; Ralph 
Lakamp, transportation; Lee Thomp- 
son, registration; Cliff Nelson, ex- 
hibits; Frank Schwain, banquet; 
George Alexander, golf; Harry Lov- 
ing, pistol match; Ruth Sebastian, 
picnic; Ralph Lakamp, inspection 
trips; Mrs. Frank Coughlin, ladies’ 
entertainment; I. A. Berg, finance 
and budget; Wilbur Hanson, favors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORTS DROP SHARPLY 

TORONTO—Shipments of oatmeal 
and rolled oats during October, 1947, 
amounted to 43,058 sacks, compared 
with 133,463 sacks for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. Belgium took the 
largest amount, 21,828 sacks, with the 
British East Indies next with 4,466 
sacks. 

















MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Not only domestic, but ex- 
port flour business was slow during the 
past week for wheat values pushed up to 
the season's high, causing flour prices to 
reach the vicinity of the peak for the year. 
The demand for flour, which had lodged 
principally with exporters in recent weeks, 
was considerably reduced as India was the 
only buyer against December allocations. 
Early in the week the Indian Buying Mis- 
sion acquired 265,000 sacks of 80% extrac- 
tion flour at $6.40@6.45, Gulf. Domestic 
buying continued to be on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

While most flour buyers stood on the 
sidelines awaiting a break in the market, 
wheat prices grew steadily stronger during 
the week and on Nov. 28 closed at a 30- 
year high. At that point flour prices were 
propelled to the high point of the season, 
and the result was virtually a complete 
shut-off of inquiry from flour buyers. 

Family flour sales were fair, buyers show- 
ing a little more interest than bakers, but 
the demand was still not appreciably im- 
proved. 

Most mills report a fair running time 
as a few of the larger bakers have ordered 
beyond Feb. 1, but in most instances bak- 
ers’ stocks will be depleted before that 
date. Some had shown a fleeting interest 
in booking a month or so beyond January, 
however much of that interest was damp- 
ened by this week’s surge of the wheat 
market. All buyers are now looking for a 
break, but millers point out that the market 
may reach such a point that when the break 
comes prices will be at a higher level than 
they are now. 

Close observers of market trends hope 
for a loosening of the wheat market at 
the turn of the year, pointing out that 
farmers who have already sold consider- 
able wheat this year would make very 
little profit per bushel if further sales 
were made before Jan. 1. An aim to guar- 
antee a large carryover of wheat stocks 
at the end of the crop year, which would 
reduce the government’s wheat buying for 
export, is also being watched by many 
who are limiting flour buying until a sub- 
stantial break comes. 

Clears values jumped another 10¢ this 
week as offers dwindled to practically 
zero. Heavy export inquiry has cleaned up 
current production and quotations at the 
present are nearly nominal in nature, 

Production during the week at Kansas 
City dipped to the lowest point since Sept. 
6, partially due to it being a holiday week 
as well as a reduced demand for flour. 
The eight mills in Greater Kansas City 
turned out 329,820 sacks, or only 88% of 
rated capacity. ‘This compares with 92% 
a week ago and 84% last year. 

Sales were 67% of capacity, of this 42% 
being for export. This compares with 70% 
a week ago and 74% in 1946. 

Quotations Nov. 29, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.15@7.35, standard patent $7.10@7.25, 
straight $7.05@7.20; established brands of 





family flour $7.65@8.55, family patents 
$7.30@7.45, first clears $6.15@6.25, second 


clears $6@6.10, 1% ash clears and higher 


$5.65@5.90; soft wheat short patent $8.05 
@8.15, straight $7.05@7.15, cake flour $8 
@8.20. 


One mill reports domestic business active, 
3 fair, 5 quiet, 9 slow, 4 dull. 


Oklahoma: Flour sales further declined 
to an average of 35%, compared with 51% 
a week ago and 59% a year ago. All sales 
were in the domestic class, with 80% of 
bookings going to the bakers and 20% to 
the family buyers. Operations averaged 
84%, compared with 90% one week pre- 
vious and 83% a year ago. Prices closed 
20%25¢ higher. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-lb. cottons, Nov. 29: 
earlots, family short patent §6.80@8.35, 
standard patent $6.65@8.15; carlots, bakery, 
unenriched short patent $7.32@7.42, stand- 
ard patent $7.27@7.37, straight grade $7.22 
@7.32. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Omaha: Continued holding off by buyers 
dominated the flour market here last week 
as flour sales remained almost negligible. 
Bakery business was in the worst slump 
as millers explained that housewives be- 
lieve they are saving money by doing 
much of their own baking in their homes, 
Family trade had no evidence of any in- 
creased demand. Millers here do not expect 
a holiday buying rush. They have only 
about a 30-day backlog of business to keep 
their production full as it has been for many 
weeks. 

Government activity was scarce and PMA 
was not in the market. Only a sprinkling 
of export business was reported, with th« 
majority of shipments headed for Europe. 

Wheat supplies were plentiful as expected 
and the condition of the wheat is very 
good, millers said. 

Inquiry was almost nil during the Thanks- 
giving week. Local milling executives share 
a great deal of interest in Washington 
events which may lead to the return of 
controls. They have predicted here that 
controls will not be resumed, but just the 
same, many are remaining worried over 
the outcome of Washington activities. 





Prices fluctuated early in the week and 
ended slightly higher than the previous 
week. Quotations, Omaha, wholesale, carlots, 
Nov. 29: bakery short patent $7.70, stand- 
ard patent $7.60, family patent $8. 


Wichita: All mills observed the Thanks- 
giving holiday, and with shipping directions 
only fair, operating time last week was 
reduced to four and one half days. Do- 
mestic flour business was confined to small 
fill-ins and averaged less than 40%. One 
major mill reported export sales to west- 
ern Europe at 300%. Prices closed 20@25¢ 
higher. 


Hutchinson: Round lot export bookings 
salvaged an otherwise dull week for mills 
of this area. Domestic buyers showed little 
interest and bought only when forced by 
immediate requirements. Directions were 
fairly satisfactory. Prices increased with 
the wheat market, registering an advance 
of 25@35¢ compared with the preceding 
week. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been rather quiet with prices about 
15¢ sack higher. Shipping directions are 
good. 


Texas: Demand last week was even less 
active than preceding weeks; some mills 
called it the poorest yet. Volume amounted 
to possibly 25% of capacity in some cases, 
but this was probably higher than the 
average. Sales included a little each of 
family, bakers and export flour. Opera- 
tions were a shade lower, averaging pos- 
sibly not over 80% of capacity. Prices 
were 25@40¢ sack higher on family flour, 
20¢ higher on bakers, and about unchanged 
on clears. Quotations Nov. 29: family, extra 
high patent $7.75@7.80, high patent $7.50 
@7.55; standard bakers, plain $7.35 @7.50; 
clears, plain $6.50@6.60, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The main feature to the 
current flour market is the preponderance 
of small orders. Spring wheat mills last 
week sold about 87% of their capacity, 
yet the week’s business produced only about 
half a dozen 6,000-sack orders. The re- 
mainder was largely 1,000- and 2,000-sack 
lots. A week earlier, spring wheat sales 
were 68.5%, and a year ago 62%. 

It is estimated that the unfilled busi- 
ness on the books of northwestern milling 
companies is not much over a 60-day run. 
This is light for this season of the year, 
and it means, of course, that there is much 
potential business still ahead. But with 
prices as they are, buyers hesitate to take 
hold. The impression prevails that grain 
growers will be more willing to let go 
of their surplus holdings after the turn 
of the year, and, if so, that wheat prices 
will drop. There may be something to this, 
since it is reported that marketing at coun- 
try stations is being held to a minimum, 
for income tax purposes, 

Millers are beginning to get a little con- 
cerned over the slowing-up in shipping 
directions. Some companies say they have 
enough on hand to insure a steady run 
this week, but the outlook for the next 
two or three weeks is rather dubious. 
With the holidays and inventory period 
approaching, the trade normally allows 
stocks on hand to get low during De- 
cember, and apparently this year is not 
going to be an exception. So unless direc- 
tioris pick up, a curtailment in produc- 
tion seems inevitable. 

The export market is still very quiet, 
although Cuba and Brazil are expected 
to buy this week. 

Quotations Dec. 1: spring standard pat- 
ent §$7.60@7.65, short patent $7.80@7.90, 
high gluten $8.10@8.20, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $8.10@8.40, first 
clear $6.50@6.90, second clear $6.25@6.35, 
whole wheat $7.40@7.45, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Demand 
for flour remains rather dull, although a 
slight improvement over the past two 
weeks was reported. Most buying is mainly 
in small lots and hand-to-mouth. Family 
trade continues very good. Shipping direc- 
tions were satisfactory. Export business was 
at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Another dull week occurred in 
the flour business. In fact, it was one of 
the quietest six-day periods for some time. 
Both bakers and jobbers continued to con- 
fine purchases of flour to small lots for 
fill-in purposes. Even this type of buying 
slowed up. Although no immediate reces- 
sion in prices is looked for, buyers are re- 
luctant to pay present high prices, and 
therefore hold off until they are forced 
to enter the market. Directions were fair. 
Family flour business was also slow, with 
only replacement buying reported. Deliv- 
eries were fair. Quotations Nov. 29: spring 
top patent §$7.63@8.17, standard patent 
$7.50@7.88, first clear $6.48@7; family flour 
$8.95; hard winter short patent $7.30@7.52, 
95% patent $7.20@7.42, first clear $6.66@ 
6.77; soft winter short patent $7.90@8.65, 
standard patent $6.90@8.40, first clear $6.40 
@7.50. 

St. Louis: Local mills say buyers are 
indifferent about booking flour. There is no 
confidence in present values. Bakers con- 
timue to use present stocks for their wants 
and are only occasionally taking a car or 
so for immediate delivery. Family interest 
has slowed down to buying a car here and 
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there. Blenders are going slow. Clears are 
in good demand for export, but supplies are 
small. Prices are holding firm. Buying of 
export flour is in scattered lots by Belgium. 
The Netherlands has bought some parcels. 
The Indian Supply Mission asked for offers 
of 80% flour for December, but nothing is 
confirmed as being sold. However, mills 
say the prices-were not attractive enough 
to be interesting. Jobbers report the trade 
sticking to hand-to-mouth buying until such 
time as conditions become settled. The 
little flour put on the books was in carlots 
for nearby shipment. Prices are utrehanged. 

Central states mills report flour book- 
ings rather light. Bakers and family trade 
are sticking to booking only for nearby 
delivery. There is very little confidence 
at prevailing prices. Prices are unchanged. 

Quotations St. Louis, Novy. 29, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard pat- 
ent $7.05, short patent $7.25, family patent 
$7.80, high protein clears $7, low protein 
$6.45; soft winter wheat bakery cake $7.60 
@7.90,. all-purpose $7.60, family patent $7.45, 
straight $6.80, clears $6.45; spring wheat 
short patent $8.50, standard $8.20, straight 
$8.05, high protein clears $7.45, low pro- 
tein $7. 


Toledo: The Toledo bid for No. 2 soft red 
wheat, 33¢ rate points to New York, Nov. 
28, had gone to $3.15@3.16 which was 10¢ 
up from a week ago, and is an indication 
of immediate response of the trades served 
from present conditions and President Tru- 
man’s and Secretary Marshall's proposed 
handling of the sitvation. It has tended to 
stall still further the buying of flour, every- 
body backing away and holding off and 
even directions on previous bookings being 
slowed down. 

So far there have been no instances of 
soft wheat millers of this section offering 
any cut in price of flour in order to make 
sales for immediate delivery or for direc- 
tions on previous bookings for immediate 
shipment, as has been reported from other 
sections. 


Cleveland: Some bakers took a two-day 
Thanksgiving holiday last week, Which cut 
down the demand for flour and also tended 
to slow up the jobbing business. Some bak- 
ers in need of flour purchased round lots 
last week, and flour sales have been fairly 
brisk. Withdrawals, however, have not been 
up to expectation. Conditions have not 
changed. 

Shortening prices advanced last week, 
and with the extremely high price of flour 
bakers are more worried now than ever 
before. Another advance in the price of 
baked goods is considered essential. At 
present, financial risks for the flour jobber 
are said to be greater than ever. in the 
history of the flour jobbing business. 

The demand for family flour is very 
quiet, with the retail grocer experiencing 
a very slow demand from the housewife. 
Flour jobbers’ inventories are ample. Flour 
millers are extremely anxious for new 
business, but jobbers are inclined to re- 
main on the sidelines covering new sales 
and only replenishing their immediate needs. 

Quotations Nov. 29: spring family $8.20, 
high gluten $8.30, standard patent $7.80, 
first clear $7; hard winter family $8, stand- 
ard patent $7.30, first clear $6.50; soft win- 
ter family $8.70, short patent $8.60, straight 
$7.30, first clear $6.70. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour sales are light with buy- 
ers very careful about taking on new com- 
mitments. The trade is waiting to see 
what the government will do about the 
foreign program and how it will affect 
wheat supplies and the processing trades. 
While the buying trade generally -is on the 
sidelines, there is a nervous tension on all 
sides. The somewhat violent ups and downs 
in the wheat market have upset buying 
policies. One of the reasons for the slack- 
hess in buying is that retail baking trade 
is down considerably trom this time last 
year, as the generally high prices of food 
have thinned out the amount allotted for 
baked goods in the family budget. 

Quotations Nov. 29, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.95@9.05, high gluten $8.75@8.85, 
standard $8.20@8.25, first clear $6.75@6.80; 
hard winter standard $7.45, first clear 
$6.80; soft winter short patent §7.45, 
straight $7.30, first clear $6.35. 

New York: Increased activity on lower 
prices brought a substantial volume of flour 
business. As high glutens dropped 40@60¢, 
small buyers covered their needs for De- 
cember and, Where the price was particu- 
larly attractive, bought for 120 days. In 
most instances .the contracts were small, 
although there were some for several carlots, 
but chain and intermediate bakers bought 
only insignificant amounts. Chief sellers 
were spring high gluten flours and spring 
standard patents. Lots of clears also went 
where mills offered freely. Soft wheat 
flours from the Hast were so scarce as to 
be priced only nominally. a 

The plan to sell flour to the smaller 
trade on a firm basis at a price subject 
to revision on date of shipment has aroused 
considerable comment as adding an addi- 
tional element of speculation to the indus- 
try. The change would be based on a revi- 
sion of 2%¢ cwt. for 1¢ difference in Chi- 
cago May wheat, and it appeared to have 
been based on a rather similar agreement 
made with a chain baker. 

In the export field, Holland completed 
its purchases for January allocations, and 
India for December. : 

Prices Nov. 29 were about 30¢ above the 
previous week, after substantial breaks. 
Actual selling prices during the week were 
$8.256@8.40 for spring high glutens, $7.75@ 
7.90 for standards and around $7 for clears. 

Quotations Nov. 29: spring family flour 
$9.35, high glutens $8.60@9, standard pat- 
ents $7.90@8.25, clears $7.10@7.45;. south- 
western short patents $7.95@8.15, standard 
patents $7.75@8; high ratio cake flours 
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$8.40@9.30, soft. winter straights, 
nominally $7.30@7.80. 


| Boston: Flour quotations reached the 
highest point for the year in the Boston 
market last week. As the advance gained 
momentum, trading activity subsided anq 
at current levels business came to a stand- 
still with about the only trading report- 
ed being of a hand-to-mouth nature. 

Springs are up 15@50¢, with the excep- 
tion of high gluten, which eased about. 
20¢ from its peak. Hard winters are 45@ 
55¢ higher while soft types show advances 
ranging from 10@50¢. 

A sharp rise in shortening during the 
week added to the bakers’ woes, with some 
reporting that it is practicaly impossible to 
operate without losing money. Potential 
buyers still are hopeful of some action out 
of Washington that would provide some 
measure of relief, which if not forthcom. 
ing very soon, would seriously impair the 
financial stability of some operators who 
have been battling to keep their ieads 
above water. 

Quotations Nov. 29: spring short pa‘ents 
$8.50@8.70, standards $8.30@8.50, high glu- 
ten $8.90@8.95, first clears $7.05@7.55: hard 
winter short patents $8@8.25, staniards 
$7.80@8.05, Pacific soft wheat $8@8.50, ecast- 
ern soft winter straights $7.35@7.95, high 
ratio $8.45@9.15, family $9.30. 


Philadelphia: The local flour market con- 
tinues to reflect the numerous uncertain- 
ties in the minds of the baking incustry 
by showing no inclination to break out of 
its recent» lethargy. 

There was a brief flurry of activity 
when grain futures dipped one day, but 
the subsequent rally which sent mos: de- 
liveries of wheat to new 30-year peaks 
had the effect of cooling interest once 
again. 

This recovery brought all types of flour 
to levels higher than those prevail ng a 
week earlier, with the amount of ad: ance- 
ment ranging from 10@30¢ sack. 

Both small and medium-sized bakes are 
reported to have participated in the <hort- 
lived purchasing phase, with mary of 
the latter taking carlots. The smaller op- 
erators took only sufficient amoun for 
nearby needs, in most cases bankiig on 
the hope that wheat is overdue for cor- 
rective action which would enable them 
to buy at still lower prices. In _ these 
transactions, spring high gluten e1:ijoyed 
the best demand, some on a 120-day de- 
livery basis. 

Washington developments are being  lose- 
ly followed by the bakery trade for clue 
to what the ultimate program will be in 
the effort to supply stricken countri« 

Clinton P. Anderson’s disclosure that 
federal purchases have been in sufficient 
volume to cover the: January export «uotas 
fell flat as a market factor since the 
information was already circulated i: the 
January allocation releases. 

Smaller bakers are still concerned over 
the profit outlook because of the uninter 
rupted advance in the cost of ingredients. 


eastern, 


They feel they are in a bit of a spot 
because of the consumer resistan: en- 
eountered when retail levels were last 


adjusted upward. However, the demand 
for the Thanksgiving Day holiday was 
comparable with that of last year and 
bolstered hopes for a good Christmas svason. 
Mill representatives report that the box- 
ear situation remains tight and are cau- 
tioning customers not to allow ocks 
to go too low because delayed deli, eries 
are the rule, rather than the excepti.n. 
Export business matches the domestic 
variety in quietude. Holland and Bel- 
gium placed some orders for 80% extrac- 


tion, but other countries are showi's no 
inclination to rush in filling their loca- 
tions. 

This is reflected in the trickle of ship- 
ments through the local port, with ship 
manifests showing only 600 bags « the 


Exchester for Naples and 530 bags for 


Rotterdam on the Midland Victory «as the 
lone exports the past week. Next eek’s 
volume will be bolstered by the depxrture 


of 1,000 tons of flour from the Friendship 
Train which is now being placed o: the 
American Leader for LeHavre. 

Quotations Nov. 29: spring family 95@ 
9.05, high gluten $8.40@8.50, standarc $8.20 
@8.30, first clear $7.30@7.50; hard inter 
short patent $8.05@8.10, standard $/.70@ 
8; soft winter $7.50@7.90. 

Pittsburgh: Both bakers and jobber con- 
tinued to confine flour purchases to «mall 
fill-in contracts. The holiday trade was 
better than expected for cake and other 
sweet dough products. In any flour pur- 


chases made sales of hard and ring 
wheat flours figured on a 560-50 avy rage. 
Soft wheat flour sales were made ‘> re- 


place stocks used in holiday baking. Fo mily 
flour sales dwindled to a zero oint, 
although retail sales are reported to have 
been splendid the entire week. Flour » rices 
do not attract buyers, and uncer'.inty 
regarding the future trend of both ices 
and profits continues to influence the 


market. 

Mill representatives believe the pb: \ing 
industry, in many instances, is puttir up 
a stiff bluff relative to the amour of 
flour supplies they have on hand. me 


venture the opinion that after Jan. 1 10st 
wholesale and retail bakers and any 
jobbers will be shopping for flour. is 
still widely stated that wide disc: unts 
from quoted flour prices are being ven 
when a nibble for a good amount of \our 
is made by any prospective buyer. |) rec 
tions are gocd and deliveries continu: te 
keep up splendidly. 

Quotations Nov. 29; carlots, deliv red, 
new cottons: hard winter $7.40@7.60, me- 
dium patent $7.45@7.65, short patent 7.50 
@7.70; spring wheat $8@8.40, medium pat- 
ent $8.05@8.50, short patent $8.10@°.60; 
first clears $6.87@7.70; high gluten $8 ‘9@ 
8.70; family flour, advextised brands $§ ‘5@ 
8.95, other brands $8.20@8.29; cake and 
pastry flour $6.90@8, 
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ci THE SOUTH E 
Orleans: Flour sales continue at a 
slow rate, particularly for 120-day 
ery. Buyers in general are confining 
thelr purchases to immediate and Decem- 
per shipments, with a fair amount of busi- 
ness being worked, especially in hard win- 
ters. Flour prices continue to advance. Old 
contracts are about to run out, but this 
js not bringing out a broader buying in- 
terest; on the contrary, buyers are keep- 
ing bookings to a minimum. Little interest 
was reflected on northern springs and 
soft winters, with buyers of these types 
purchasing only for replacement. Shipping 
directions are still good although the amount 
of flour being received here is still far 
pelow normal, due to the continuance of 
the bakery labor strike. 
Bxport sales were quite good, particu- 
to Buropean countries with quotas. 
The Indian Supply Mission covered its 
December allocations, with Holland and 
Belgium ‘purchasing on January alloca- 
tions. French buying is still being held up. 
Quotations Nov. 29, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 
paten: $7.65@7.75, standard $7.50@7.65, first 
dear $7.20@7.35; spring wheat bakery short 
paten: $8,40@8.60, standard $8.25@8.40, first 
clear $7.90@8.05, high gluten $8.70@8.90; 
soft winter short patent $7.90@8.05, straight 
$7,30©7.50, first clear $6.80@7.05, high 
ratio cake $7.10@7.35; Pacific Coast cake 
$8.70@ 8.90, pastry $7.80@7.90. Barge ship- 
ments from: Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seaitle: Trade continues dull, with little 
hope being held out by millers for a price 
recession. The market on the soft wheat 
grades was about unchanged, but with the 
continuing pressure for hard wheat vari- 
eties, prices on patents continued to climb. 
Neith:r buyers nor sellers can see any 
let ur in the pressure so long as the gov- 
eam«nt continues to be the dominant fac- 
tor in the market with the export program. 
The industry further feels that controls 
of an’ kind would be impractical as they 
would only make a gigantic black market. 
Family patent $9.50, bluestem $8.15, bakery 


$7.42, pastry $7.58. 
Por‘land: New bookings are slow and 
mills are grinding on a few old orders. 


The Philippine export business booked for 
January may be ground’ in December by 
some of the mills, due to slack domestic 
business. Operations are mostly on a five- 
and some six-day basis as light bookings 
continue, Bakery business is slow, but fam- 
ily four bookings are fairly good. The lack 
of export business is particularly notice- 
able in this area where mill production 
is geared for it. Advancing flour prices 
have made buyers cautious about purchas- 
ing far ahead, and buying is mostly for 
short time deliveries. 

Quotations Nov. 29: high gluten $8.86, 
all Montana $8.55, fancy hard wheat clears 
$8.15, bluestem bakers $8.30, cake $8.65, 
pastry $7.85, whole wheat 100% $7.90, gra- 
ham $7.50, cracked wheat $7.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: There is nothing new 
to report this week. Mills are going ahead 
om production of flour for U.K. and finish- 
ing up what business they have for Class 2 
countries. Mills are hopeful that a list 
of other countries to which offers may be 
Made will soon be issued by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. Demand continues good in 
domestic market. Quotations Nov. 29: top 
patent springs for use in Canada $8.80 bbl., 
seconds $8.30, bakers $8.20, in 98's cotton, 
Mixed cars with 10¢ adaed for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K., government 
regulation flour $11.85 per 280-lb. for ship- 
ment to end of March, Halifax or St. John. 

Millers having difficulty in securing suf- 


ficient winter wheat to meet their re- 
@irements. Quotations Nov. 29: standard 
Sfades for domestic use $6.75 to as high 
a8 $9 bbl., secondhand cottons, Montreal 


freight basis; export basis $4.20 per 100 Ib., 
Packed in cottons, f.a.s, Canadian seaboard. 
Winter wheat deliveries to the mills are 
still limited and no improvement is ex- 
Pected. Quotations Nov. 29: $1.41@1.43 bu. 
shipping points in Ontario, according to 
freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled 610,000 bbl, and 
all but 4,000 was worked to the U.K: The 
TeMainder went to the West Indies. Do- 
Mestic trade remains good, and the produc- 
tion picture is the same as it has been 
for many months. Mills are operating to 
Capacity and supplies are moving freely. 
QUotations Nov. 29: top patent springs for 
@livery between Fort William and the 


British: Columbia boundary, $9.35 cottons, 
Second patents $8.85; second patents to 
bakers $8.65. 

Vancouver: With export fiour shipments 


on a commercial basis out of the question 
a8 far as this port is concerned, attention 
8 now being concentrated on the domestic 
®. No signs of any relaxation in per- 
mits from the wheat board for the milling 
of Class 2 wheat are evident, and con- 
tinting reports received here-are to. the 
that the British government is 
Steadily reducing the amount of wheat 
hae for in Canada in the form of 


Milling operations in the western part 
of Canada, especially Alberta, are under- 
Stood to already show the effect on the 
Téduced volume of grain for milling. This 
Was very evident in the price jump during 

week of $65 to $7 ton on millfeed in the 
market. 

Th the domestic trade, hard wheat flour 

nd is fair, with some improvement as 
4sonal baking gets under way. The new 
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Canadian austerity program, however, has 
hit imports of yeast from the U.S., and 
while temporary relief was secured on per- 
mit for the large bakeries, store sales will 
be hit until new supplies can be brought 
in from eastern Canada. 

Hard wheat flour is in fair supply here 
with prices unchanged. Cash car quotations, 
98's cottons, Nov. 29: first patents $9.45; 
bakers patents $8.75; vitamin B $8.75. Cake 
and pastry flour is still in short supply and 
moving to the trade at $10.65@11. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Flour buying is still limited 
to barest necessities. Some of the largest 
consumers buy only carlots, while most 
bakers get by with split-car purchases. 
Grain receipts are negligible, and spot No. 
2 rye at times brings as high as 8@9¢ 
bu. over the December future. Pure white 
rye flour $7.20@7.30 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. 


Minneapolis, pure medium $7@7.10, pure 
dark $5.30 @6.20. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of blended rye fiour 
continue in scattered territories. Sales of 


rye flour as a whole were small the entire 
past week all over the district. Holiday 
business is uppermost in bakers’ thoughts, 
and some sorely need rye flour. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye flour $7.62@ 
7.75. medium $7.32@7.45, dark $6.32@6.65, 
blended $7.25. 

Buffalo: Buyers of rye are somewhat con- 
servative in their purchases, but the demand 
is steady and the trend is firm. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: white $8.05, dark $6.05, me- 
dium $7.80. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales are 
improved and shipping directions are slow. 
Pure white $7.75, medium $7.50, dark $5.75, 
rye meal $6.75. 


Philadelphia: The local rye market con- 
tinues to be a lethargic affair. Some dark 
flour is moving, but this is in small amounts, 
principally to bakers who find no reason 
to depart from their hand-to-mouth policy 
of recent weeks. Contributing to the re- 
luctance to purchase now is the uncertainty 
generated by the Washington moves to 
speed up the export program and the con- 
stant hints that controls will be re-estab- 
lished in some form. Meanwhile, bakers 
are using a smaller proportion of rye in 
Some products than ever before. The rye 
white quotation of $7.85@8.05 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, 
patent $9.10. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye flour 
were reported. Quotations: pure white pat- 
ents $7.65@7.85. 


Cleveland: With the decline in rye flour, 
bakers and flour jobbers who were in need 
of rye flour took on a 30-day supply. 
Consequently, there was more rye flour 
sold in this territory last week than for 
some time. Quotations: patent white rye 
$7.50@7.70, medium rye $7.40@7.50. 

Chicago: The only change in rye flour last 
week was a slight decline in prices. How- 
ever, this did not stimulate buying, as sales 
were again scattered and in small lots. 
White patent rye '$7.27@7.37, medium $6.87 
@7.15, dark $5.37@6.55. 


white 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Market unchanged on 
these products. Quotations: rolled oats $4.85 
bag in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
jutes $5.85, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmea! are 
in good demand and sales in the domestic 
market are normal for this season. Export 
demand is strong, but it was difficult to 
confirm any sales to overseas destinations. 
Mill output is comparable with the demand. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.85 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks, 20% over rolled oats, 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.85 on Dec. 1; 20-0z. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Nov. 22 and 
Nov. 29: 

BRAN— Nov. 22 Nov. 29 
November $64.75@ 65.26 §....@ .... 
December - «+. @*65.00 65.25@ 65.75 
January ...... 65.00@ 65.50 «+++ @*66.00 
February ..... 65.00@ 65.50 65.75@ 66.00 
March ........ 64.50@ 65.25 65.00@ 65.50 
BEETS 34 cus be 08 62.85@ 63.95 «++» @*64,00 
ON re a | 60.00@ 62.00 

SHORTS— 

November S.. ce TOOTS 8. cH cice 
December 71.50@ 72.75 ....@t72.70 
January ...... «ee @*72.00 +» @*73.00 
February ..... «++ +@*72.50 «ees @t72.85 
Marem: 2.62.05 72.75@ 72.95 73.25@ 73.50 
ee ee 72.50@ 73.00 73.25@ 73.30 
DEAE Wis oa a See seee@ «24. 72.76@ 73.00 
Sales (tons) .. 1,920 eee 
*Sale. tBid. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is: the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and. outside 
points in thé Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

15 22 29 
Five mills ... 25,847 28,826 21,563 *30,477 

*Four mills. 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 















Choose the Flour that Suits 
Your Needs... 


Any one of the three famous Acme Baking 
Flours will solve regular baking problems 
—yet each one also solves special baking 
needs. Blended, milled from choicest 
Southwestern wheat. Lab tested and double 
checked in our own Baking Laboratory. 
“Ask for Acme.” 


for better baking results 
Ask for 


yfome rrours 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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WANT ADS 


v Vv v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%24¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — DRAFTSMAN - MILLING EN- 
gineer. Must have technical know-how 
sufficient to draw up plans and layouts 
for improvements and extensions to ex- 
isting flour and feed mills. Also ability 
to supervise their efficient construction. 
Splendid opportunity for young man with 
some milling engineering experience. 
Write, giving full qualifications, to 9021, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er in spring or hard wheat mill. Address 
8999, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 

Vv J 
FOR SALE—COMPLETE NORDYKE CORN 
meal plant, sold new to us in 1936 by 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., used about one 
full year, capacity 400 cwt. per 24 hours. 


For price and detailed information, write 
drawer 631, Bl Reno, Okla. 











MACHINERY WANTED 

s | 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

J. EB. Hagan, 1622 HB. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE 

v J 
FOR SALE— UPPER MIDWEST HARD 
wheat flour mill. Capacity 250 cwt. flour 
—graham, whole wheat. Can mill durum. 
Capable millers. Will consider leasing. 


Address 9031, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
a ———— in this file. Ad- 

ress © Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th 8t., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran is the strongest item 
on the feed list. Where buyers are in- 
clined to neglect other grades, interest in 
bran holds up well and undertone is firm, 
both for prompt and future shipment. The 
spread between bran and standard mid- 
dlings has narrowed to $3. Red dog is 
showing signs of -weakening, with inquiry 
almost at a standstill. Market on the whole 
is anything but active, with offerings light 
and, at times, barely enough buying to 
establish values. Bran $67@67.50, standard 
midds, $70@70.50, flour midds. $76@77, red 
dog $80@81. 

Duluth: Demand very good; trend higher; 
supply .very light. Quotations: pure bran 
$68, standard bran $67, standard midds. $70, 
= feeds $74.50, red dog $82, flour midds, 
$78. 

Kansas City: The gradual price advance 
of bran and shorts at Kansas City was 
halted over the week end when grain 
prices eased off slightly from 30-year highs 
established last week. The unusual feature 
of the recent spurt in the millfeed market 
has been the fact that hardly at any 
time was demand widespread or unani- 
mously good. Throughout the past two 
weeks on the average demand has been 
only fair, but 
plus mounting corn and wheat values pushed 
up bran and shorts quotations. On Dec. 1, 
however, prices were down 50¢ and listed 
at $65@65.50 for bran and §72.50@73 for 
shorts. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active 
and closed $2@2.50 higher. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $63.20@64.20, mill run 
$70.70@71.70, shorts $74.20@75.20. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 ton higher. 

Omaha: The demand far outclassed the 
supply of millfeed here during the Thanks- 
giving week. Millers stand firm on their 
assertion thai they could sell all they could 
produce and that they can’t produce enough 
to satisfy demand. Bran sold at $69.50, 
shorts $74. 


Denver: Demand for millfeed continues 
good, with supplies loosening up somewhat. 
Quotations: bran $68, shorts $80. 

Wichita: Demand continues good, with 
supplies insufficient. Bran remains in 
greater demand. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $65.50, shorts $72.50. Prices 
are up $1 on both bran and shorts. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest was keen 
but the mixed car trade was absorbing 
all offerings at sharply higher prices. 
Demand was good for both spot and de- 
ferred shipments. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $65@65.50, mill run $58.50@ 
69, gray shorts $72@72.50. 

Salina: Demand is excellent, with bran 


distinct scarcity of offers’ 





FOR SALE 


21—Horizontal Dry Mixers, from 50 to 
5,000 Ib. capacity. 

18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com-~- 
plete, m.d. . 

1—Louisville 6'x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nord,; ke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 

71i—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with RKedler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details. 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y¥. 











DWIGHT BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, 





MO. 


about $3.50 ton higher and shorts about 
$2.50 ton higher. Supplies are about equal 
to demand. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $65@65.50, gray shorts $72@72.50. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran 
$71@72, gray shorts $77@78, burlaps, deliv- 
ered TCP; about $2 higher on bran and 
$1 lower on shorts, compared to the pre- 
vious week. Good demand. 


Chicago: Demand is good and supplies 
are adequate. Quotations: bran $69.50@72, 
standard midds. $73@74, flour midds. $77@ 
78, red dog $84@86. 


St. Louis: Demand for feed is very drag- 
gy. Very little interest being shown other 
than for spot stuff. Offerings are light. 
Bran is 25¢, shorts $1.25 lower. Prices are: 
bran $69, gray shorts $74.75@75. 


Toledo: Somewhat easier, but about the 
same price. Prices vary somewhat with 
different mills, the lowest quotations be- 
ing about $70 for bran and $74 for stand- 
ard midds., either quick or prompt ship- 
ment. 


Cleveland: All grades of feed advanced 
last week, bran $4 ton, standard middlings 
$3 ton and flour middlings $1 ton. The 
demand was exceedingly good for bran. 
Local mills were able to dispose of their 
entire output. Quotations: bran $74, stand- 
ard midds. $78, flour midds. $82 ton. 


Buffalo: A sharp pick-up in demand for 
all grades of millfeed caused a sharp ad- 
vance of $5@6 ton last week, with bran 
in most active demand and scarce. The 
output is not expected to hold up to the 
recent pace during the next month or 
two. The trend is very firm. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $70@71, standard midds. 
$74@75, flour midds. $78@79, red dog $83 
@84. 

Boston: Millifeed quotations fluctuated 
widely in the Boston market last week, 
with the spiral steadily upward in most 
instances. Spring bran advanced $6.50 to 
$78.50 and then eased off to $77.50. Mid- 
dlings are $2.50 higher at $81, while mixed 
feed fluctuated between $78.50 and $80.50 
where it closed up 50¢. Red dog, easier 
early in the week, was $1 higher at the 
close. High prices immediately brought a 
lull in trading activity as most buyers 
backed away from current quotations. The 
supply outlook is not so tight as it has 
been prior to the holidays. This condition 
is not surprising, however, particularly 
with poultry rations, as there has been 
heavy marketing for some time. Quotations: 
spring bran $77.50, middlings $81, mixed 
fe2d $80.50, red dog $83. 


Philadelphia: Renewed strength in corn 
futures continues to make millfeed com- 
paratively cheap despite a moderate in- 
crease in the latter, but purchasing is in 
low gear, witth no sign of immediate im- 
provement. Feed men report that the normal 
heavier consumption of their products at 
this time of year is in full swing and say 
at least part of the price increase is at- 
tributable to this factor. They expect prices 
to maintain a strong undertone until early 
spring, barring unforeseen Washington de- 
velopments. The Nov, 29 quotation of $77@ 
78 is $4 higher than a week earlier, while 
standards midds. are up $1 to $81@82 and 
red dog advanced $2 to $91@92. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers continue to operate 
on a reduced scale in this high priced mar- 
ket. There is no interest in deferred de- 
liveries, and offerings of every type con- 
tinue to cover every need. Prices took a 
stiff advance all week and keen disappoint- 
ment is expressed here over the outcome 
of President Truman’s remarks concern- 
ing high prices, producing only high in- 
creases in millfeed prices. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, carlots: bran $74.50@ 75.96, 
standard midds. $78.50@79.96, flour midds. 
$86.96, red dog $90.96. 

New Orleans: Sales were particularly 
quiet, especially on futures. Only limited 
amounts were worked for immediate and 
December delivery to both feed mixers and 
jobbing trade. Export inquiries were small, 
with no workings reported. Bran $72.75@ 
73.50, gray shorts $79.50@80.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was firmer, 
but buyers were not pressing for supplies. 
All sellers are in comfortable position for 
the next 30 to 60 days, and until they 
get further flour orders they will probably 
not be selling. Quotations were only for 
odd cars and truck deliveries, with no sub- 
stantial quantities available. Millfeed $65, 
Seattle-Tacoma, for spot, with no futures 
quoted. 

Portland: Mill run $63, middlings $68 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed business was firmer last 
week, with prices up $3 and supply and 
demand about equal. Plants are working 
to capacity six days a week and are booked 
up through the end of the year. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $66, middlings $70, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
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$71, middlings $75; California prices: $71.59 
middlings $75.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran. 
pg Los Angeles prices: $68.75, middlings 
72.75. 


Toronto-Montreal: Excessive demand due 
in part, to increased prices of coarse grains 
has resulted in upward revision of mil]. 
feed prices. Quotations: bran $45.25, shorts 
$48.25, middlings $50.25, met cash terms 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, To. 
ronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Despite the large output, mill. 
feeds are in greater demand today than 
possibly ever before. Other feeds that were 
used to supplement the various types of 
millfeeds are not as plentiful as in previous 
years, and the keen, unabated demand from 
eastern Canada has been augmented by the 
need of supplies in the sections of northern 
Saskatchewan and Alberta that experienced 
drouth conditions this past summer. 4]] 
stocks from western mills are being picked 
up speedily, and there is no suggestion 
that any are going for export. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $39.25, 
shorts $40.25; Alberta bran $36.75, shorts 
$37.75. Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Demand is easing off. The 
anticipated price boost went into effect 
at the mill level during the week, an ount- 
ing to $5 on bran, $6 on shorts and $7 
on middlings. It is still am open market 
and a sellers’ market, with prairie mills 
reducing their output of millfeed f.llow- 
ing the reduction in the amount of wheat 
going to Great Britain in the forin of 
flour under the Canadian contract. The 
reduced demand is reflected in* the con. 
siderable number of livestock going to 
slaughter. Current millfeed prices ar: now 
about on a par with coarse grains for 
feed. Stocks here are just about «ough 
for immediate needs. Cash car quotstions: 
bran $46.05, shorts $48.05, middlings £52.05, 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Nov. 20, 1947 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Churchill 
Int., public and 
semi-publie ele- 
vators 93 ad 214 
19,768 1,818 65,884 
Year ago 29,193 1,409 8,785 
Receipts during week ending Nov. 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,758 233 1,859 
Pacific seaboard. 554 ee 7 
Other terminals* 22 oe 5 


sarley 


16,830 1,818 5,375 7,453 


2,736 ee 295 17 
110 ee we 


233 = =1,871 
Shipments during week ending Nov. ‘ 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
964 2,474 
5 39 
Milled or 


processed 
Pacific seaboard— 


Other terminals* 


Totals 6,487 970 2,757 
Total receipts for the crop year A\ 
Nov. 20, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 71,044 
Pacific seaboard. 6,581 
Churchill 2,969 . ‘ 
Other terminals* 232 oe 438 
Total shipments for the crop year 
Nov. 20, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 59,164 
Pacific seaboard. 6,184 
Churchill 4,976 be d 
Other terminals* 221 $e 530 
*All other terminals and semi-pub!ic 
minals, western division. 


5,909 24,016 
$\ 475 


4,850 21,183 
ee 749 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Nov. 22, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
485 1 ic. is 
10 


Philadelphia .... ee ee 


7,598 112 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROUNDS BEING PREPARED 
FOR RANK MILL AT LEITH 


LONDON—Work of preparin: the 
site for a large flour mill at Leith 
docks by Joseph Rank, Ltd., is pro 
gressing and the Leith Dock Commis- 
sion is constructing deep water (uays 
to facilitate the berthing of grain 
vessels. Reclamation of about four 
acres of land is also being carried On. 

New breakwaters have been con- 
structed at the dock and the first of 
a large number of reinforced concrete 
caissons that will form the quay walls 
is being sunk to the required depth. 


Totals 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 50 
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j. False. Good ripe _ bananas 
should be used. When unripe bananas 
are used, the cakes are apt to have 
a purple hue within their cell struc- 
ture. The flavor of the cakes is im- 
proved by using ripe bananas. 

9. True. Observation has shown 
that this figure is a good general 
average. 

3. False. A hygroscopic ingredi- 
ent will attract and hold moisture. 
Molasses contains invert syrup. In- 
vert syrup is hygroscopic. It is no- 
ticeeable that when the humidity is 
high, molasses cookies will soften up 
considerably. This is due to the invert 
syrup attracting moisture from the 
air. 
4. False. The loaves must not 
contain more than 38% moisture one 
hour or more after baking. 

5. False. Mold spores are killed 
during the baking process. There- 
fore, the baked products become in- 
fected after being baked. The shop 
should be closely checked for pos- 
sible sources of contamination. 

6. True. Shrinkage of the me- 
ringue will also be decreased some- 
what. There are a number of sta- 
bilizers on the market which will 
also help prevent this trouble. These 
stabilizers as a rule are tasteless 
and odorless and do not toughen the 
meringue. They can be obtained from 
the various bakery supply houses. 

7. True. It has also been found 
that wetting the bottoms of the pans 
with water before placing products 
such as patty shells, cream slices 
and Napoleons on them, helps to de- 
crease shrinkage. e 

8. False. According to the gov- 
ernment standard for white bread, 
not more than 3% may be used. 
The savings in material cost would 
be very small, if any. 

9. False. Puff paste margarine has 
a melting point of about 110 to 
115° F. 

10. True. It should be kept at a 
temperature of about 40° F. for 
about 24 hr. before beating. If pos- 
sible, it should be beaten in a bowl 
that can be placed in another bowl 
containing cracked ice and water. 
Cream should not be beaten on high 
speed but on medium speed and in a 
toom that is as cool as possible. 

ll. True. After the raisins are 
drained they should be spread on 
flat pans and allowed to stand about 
eight hours before using. This will 
Swell and soften them. Some bak- 
ers will then dip them in an edible 
dil, draining them again before us- 
ing them in the baked’ products. The 
dil also helps to decrease the tenden- 
cy for the raisins to char and burn. 

12. False. The “terms” are used 
quite indiscriminately by many bak- 
es. As a rule, a devils food cake 
Contains cocoa while a cake in order 
to be called “chocolate” must con- 
tain chocolate, not cocoa. 

13. False. The results would not 
be the same as buttermilk has a dis- 
tinct flavor. If the buttermilk is 
Used to react on the soda in the mix 
again the results would vary as the 

ic acid content of the buttermilk 
Would have to be known and the 
Proper amount of vinegar would have 
to be used. This would require a 
Considerable amount of complicat- 

figuring and would not be prac- 
for the average baker. 
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14. False. While the original Bos- 
ton Cream pies were made from 
sponge cake batters, today we find 
excellent results being obtained by 
the use of rich white or yellow lay- 
er cake mixes. A large variety may 
be made by using various fillings and 
toppings. 

15. False. Hollow bottoms are usu- 
ally due to having the batter too 
soft. An excessively hot oven bot- 
tom may also be a possible cause. 

16. True. Generally, good grades 
of powdered whole milk contain 
about 1%% moisture and nonfat milk 
solids 2%%. 

17. True. As the oven tempera- 


ture is usually quite high, the choco- 
late is very apt to scorch, which is 
detrimental to its flavor. This is due 
to the large quantities of carbohy- 
drates, protein and fat with the very 
low moisture content in the choco- 
late. The low melting point of the 
cocoa butter may also be a factor. 
A double boiler is generally recom- 
mended for melting chocolate. 

18. False. Ammonia causes the 
frying fat to darken within a short 
time. Baking powder is generally 
used for French doughnuts. 

19. True. If the shortening is add- 
ed before the flour, it has been found 
that the total absorption of the dough 
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is decreased slightly. This is due to 
the flour particles absorbing and also 
becoming covered with fat, thereby 
excluding the water. 

20. False. The same results would 
not be obtained, taking for granted 
that no other changes are made, as 
the use of second speed as a rule 
does not mean that the mixing arms 
move twice as fast as when using 
low speed. The various makes of 
machines do not have the same 
speeds. The shapes of the bowls and 
mixing arms may also vary. At fast- 
er speeds the batter heats up more, 
resulting in reaching the desired vol- 
ume in a somewhat shorter time. 





(CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





ALL 
“HASTINGS” niin Ry CABLE CODES 
Montreal Sey USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta ¥ 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 





Monarch 





Cream of the West 
Crescent 






Castle 


Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


| e ROLLED OATS 
P ROYAL HOUS N\A \} 
? FLOUR ° Ho a\\ 
Cert FAMOUS - Hust A OATMEAL 


girs? 


vit 2 oat 


' 
Bm Sucve WHEAT Gem Robin Hood Flour | 


Mills Limited 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED oes. Aas SIEEARY “MOREE IAW SASEATOON 


wen) ¢ 
eye 
NTREAL: MONCTO? 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


A ORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
VIE MONT 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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UNITED GRAIN FIRM EARNS 
$938,586.53 IN 1946-47 


WINNIPEG—Three hundred dele- 
gates representing 40,000 sharehold- 
ers of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
approved an increase of capital stock 
to the value of $500,000 at the 41st 
annual meeting of the company held 
here Nov. 12-14. Besides three new 
directors elected to the board, three 
directors were re-elected for a three- 
year term. 

The financial statement showed 
that earnings for the past year 
amounted to $863,743.59, to which 
there was added profit arising from 
disposal of properties amounting to 
$74,842.94, making a total of $938,- 
586.53. This was after making provi- 
sion for a patronage dividend on grain 
deliveries to the amount of $242,000. 

Profit for the year amounted to 
$179,641.13, after provision for de- 
preciation of $517,262.79. After ad- 
justments, the earned surplus was 
$632,000.85. 

Mr. Law reported that during the 
past year the company had paid out 
$2,475,000 in cash patronage dividends 
against deliveries of prior years. This 
was done after there had been settled 
the long standing controversy with 
respect to the taxation of coopera- 
tives and the tax status of patron- 
age dividends. 

United Grain Growers, Ltd., owns 
and operates 515 country elevators 
in the prairie provinces. Its terminal 
elevator at Port Arthur has a ca- 
pacity of 5,500,000 bu. while at Van- 
couver there is operated, under lease, 
a terminal elevator with a capacity 
of 2,600,000 bu. 





Industrial Movies 





(Continued from page 82) 


of the ancients followed by the production 
of our present loaf of bread in a modern 


bakery. Each step in the bread-making 
process is covered, starting with the in- 
gredients going into the loaf and ending 


with the process of wrapping the baked 
loaf in a sanitary wrapper prior to de- 
livery to the consumer. Nontechnical film. 
May also be obtained from: Standard 
Brands, Inc., Home Office Library, New 
York, N. Y. 

STORY OF MALT—2 reels. Descriptive 
titles. Time 20 minutes. Educational film 
showing the manufacture of bakers’ bar- 
ley malt syrup from the time the ripe 
barley is cut in the field up to the final 
packaging in drums and barrels. Through- 
out the entire film the importance of labo- 
ratory control is depicted py means of 
showing how each step of the process is 
done, first in the laboratory on a small 
scale and then in the plant. 

THE STORY OF YEAST—2 reels. Sound. 
Time 22 minutes. Nontechnical visual pres- 
entation of this self-contained, unicellular 
organism, from its beginning to its present 
day use. Film contains micro-photo_ scenes, 
shows laboratory technique and commer- 
cial production of yeast, as well as its 
function in modern baking. May also be 
obtained in 3 reels, silent film, with de- 
scriptive text. 

STREAMLINE DOUGHNUT PRODUC- 
TION—Time 15 minutes. Visualizes how 
the baker met the production problem that 
arose with the amazing growth of dough- 
nut sales. Practically every phase of the 
production activity is fully automatic. 


* * * 

The following industrial films may be 
obtained from Swift & Co., refinery depart- 
ment, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill.: 

THE INSIDE STORY OF CAKE BAK- 
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ING—15 mm. Sound. Colored. Time 3 
minutes. 1,600 feet. Shows the inside of a 
cake while it bakes due to the develop. 
ment of a new process called micro-baking 
which is combined with micro-photography. 
Shows what happens to the structure and 
texture of a cake while it bakes—why cer. 
tain ingredients combine to give desired 
results. 

WHITE MAGIC—16 mm. Black and white, 
Time 30 minutes. 1,600 feet. Tells of the 
quality of ingredients used by the baking 
industry and of the advantages to the 
housewife of using the baker for a source 
of baked. items. 


* * * 

The following industrial films are all 1¢ 
mm., silent pictures. They may be obtained 
Standard Brands, Inc., Home (ffice 

Library, New York, N. Y.: 
THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION of 
YEAST—3 400-ft. reels. Time 45 minutes, 
Gives a clear picture of how yeast is pro- 


duced. for commercial purposes. Special 
emphasis is placed on the production, clean- 
liness and efficiency and the testing of each 
batch to insure strength and uniformity, 
The various steps in the commercial pro- 
duction of yeast by modern method: are 


film cannot be 


+ 


loaned, 
Pp arrang can be made for show- 
ing by a Fleischmann representative when 
the film is available. 

THE BUDDING OF YEAST CE!.LS— 
Time 6 minutes. 150 feet. Shows the re- 
production and growth of yeast from a 
single cell. Shows by time-lapse cinemicrog- 
raphy, the growth and reproduction of 
yeast from a single cell. Life provesses 
of cells extending over a period of eight 
hours are condensed into a showing time 
of two minutes. 


then shown. This 





ENZYMES IN DOUGH FERMENTA- 
TIONS—3 400-ft. reels. Time 45 minutes. 
Technical film. Illustrates and_ explains 
the action of the principal enzymes in 
bread making and stresses the importance 


of malt of a low regulated diastatic con- 


tent in the production of uniform high 

quality bread. The film also points out 

how yeast raises and conditions the ‘ough. 
* * * 

THE GRAIN THAT BUILT A }/EMI- 
SPHERE—16 mm. Sound. Technicolor. Time 
11 minutes. Begins with an ear of corn 
taken from an ancient tomb in Peru and 
ends with the newly developed iiybrid 
corn. Apply to: State College or County 
Agent, Better Inter-American Relations Bu- 
reau. 

* * * 

IT PAYS TO KNOW HOW—tTime 30 

minutes. Demonstrates the best methods 


of growing flax. Apply to: Flax Institute of 
the United States, 428 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

: * * * 

THE KING’S OTHER LIFE—16 mm. 
Sound. Colored. Time 20 minutes. Complete 
bag manufacturing processes from the ini- 


tial cotton picking operation to the com- 

pleted bag. Includes the reuse of bags 

by housewives for fashioning wearing ap- 

parel and other items. Apply to: Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
* * * 

MORE POWER TO YOU—Sound. Colored. 


Time 26 minutes. Shows interior scenes of 
the one-hundred-and-fifty-year-old Hi ook 
Mill at Hast Hampton, L. I. A story of the 
Staff of Life. Major emphasis has been 
placed on nutrition. Apply to: Y.M.C.A. 
Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., or 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill, or 351 Turk St., San Fran- 
cisco 2, Cal., or 710 Burt Bidg., 1700 Pat- 
terson Ave., Dallas 1, Texas. 


* * * 

SOMETHING YOU DIDN'T EAT—16 mm 
Sound. Technicolor. A nutrition film. Apply 
to: Office of Information, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., 
or to Association Films, 19 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

* * * 

Industrial films on BREAD, THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BAKING, THE WHEAT | ARM- 
ER, THE CATTLE MAN, THE CORN 
FARMER and MILK—all 1-reel subjects in 
black and white, with sound—can be ob- 
tained from Encyclopaedia Britannica !ilms, 
Inc., 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


— 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Bakeshop Notes 
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(Continued from page 74) 


was founded in Philadelphia in 1905, 

a midcity shop recently to 
supplement its four other stores in 
the northern section of the city. 

Strochmann Bros. Co. has complet- 
ed its new bakery at Sayre, and will 
halt operations in its bakery at Wav- 
erly, N. ¥., about Nov. 15, according 
to H. J. Stroehmann, treasurer of the 
company. 

The Paras Baking Co. now is locat- 
ed at 5831 Ellsworth Ave., East End, 
Pittsburgh, having moved from 709 
Jacksonia St., Northside. The new 
store and bakeshop are completely 
outfitted in the most modern design. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Nelson Crowell, Wadena, has moved 
the Wadena Bakery into new prem- 
ises on Main St. 

Establishment of a bakery depart- 
ment has been announced by the F. 
W. Woolworth Co., Ltd., at Regina. 
The rew baked goods department 
will feature bread, cakes and pastry, 
all of which are baked in the firm’s 
new bakery. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Catawba Bakeries, Inc., of Chester, 
was granted a charter at Columbia 
recently. Capital is listed at $40,000, 
with Grover C. Pundt II president. 

§. F. Harrison, who has had 15 
years’ experience in the baking busi- 
ness in Spartanburg and Augusta, 
has opened a new bakery at Wood- 
ruff. 

Lam Taylor, formerly manager of 
the Uptown Bakery in Charleston, 
has opened the Lake City Bakery at 
138 W. Main. 

Edgar C. Abbott, who formerly op- 
erated a bakery on W. Main St., Spar- 
tanburg, which he sold to the Quality 
Bakery several months ago, will 
shortly open a wholesale and retail 
plant at 151 N. Church St., Spartan- 
burg. The building is undergoing ex- 
tensive remodeling and, as soon as 
installation of machinery is com- 
pleted, Mr. Abbott will resume op- 
erations as the Spartan Bakery, 
wholesale and retail. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Construction is under way for the 
new addition to the building of the 
Swadner Baking Co., Rapid City. 

Emil Becker has sold the North 
Star Bakery in Mobridge to Paul 
Breene of Bismarck. The new bakery 
will be operated by Cecil Stevens, 
who was the former owner of the 
2 Crust Bakery at New Rock- 














Robert Bell of Spearfish has bought 
a building in Lemmon and has in- 
Stalled a bakery. 


TENNESSEE 


_The Dixieland Bakery Co. plant, 
In the Byronis Bldg., 239-241 Jeffer- 
son St., Memphis, was damaged by 
fire recently to the extent of $10,000. 

Federal Bake Shop has opened at 
410 South Gay St., Knoxville. 


TEXAS 

The Weston Cookie Co. of Texas, 
Fort Worth, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 authorized capital stock 
by J. C. Warburton, A. M. Ewing 
and Harry L. Logan, Jr. 

The office of the secretary of state 
has announced that an amendment 
to the charter of the Collin Street 

ery in Corsicana has been au- 
thorized. The bakery thus will in- 
(Pease its capital stock to $50,000. 
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Capacity of the Alridge Bakery, 
Lubbock, has been doubled and new 
fixtures installed. 


UTAH 


The remodeling and enlarging pro- 
gram of the Utah state hospital bak- 
ery, Provo, in all probability will be 
completed within the next month, it 
was reported recently by Andrew 
Jensen, secretary and steward, fol- 
lowing the monthly meeting of the 
welfare commission. 


VIRGINIA 


Parsell’s Pie Shop, 1414 Williamson 
Road, Roanoke, held its formal 
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opening and open house recently. 
Hostesses were on hand to serve visi- 
ters samples of the concern’s prod- 
ucts and show them through the 
modern plant. On display were deco- 
rated cakes, frozen pies and other 
specialties. 


WISCONSIN - 


Harvey LeRoy of Oshkosh has 
bought a lot in Plainfield and in- 
tends to open a bakery there. 

Edwin Marheine, long associated in 
affairs of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Inc., and operating the Heiss Bakery 
in Oshkosh, has incorporated the firm 
as Heiss Bakery, Inc. There are 1,200 
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shares of common stock with a par 
value of $100. Other incorporators 
are Ruth. Marheine and Ivan G. Fup- 
per, both of Oshkosh. 

The Ripon (Wis.) Sanitary Bak- 
ery has been sold to Gene Zimmer- 
man by the Frozen Foods & Stor- 
age Corp. C. E. Haydon will be with 
Mr. Zimmerman in the new business. 

Ralph and Mildred Bleich recently 
opened their bakery in Reeseville. 
Mr. Bleich was formerly employed in 
the Werner Bakery at Columbus. 

Victor and Joseph Szelonski have 
opened Vic and Joe’s Bakery at 905 
Washington Road, Kenosha. 
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Two nurse maids were wheeling 
their infant charges in the park, 
when one asked the other: “Are you 
going to the dance tomorrow night?” 

“T’m afraid not,” she replied.. , 

“What!” exclaimed the other. “I 
thought you were so fond of dancing!” 

“T’d love to go,” exclaimed the con- 
scientious maid, “but to tell you the 
truth, I’m afraid to leave the baby 
with its mother!” 


ee? . 
“Is that hair tonic any good?” 
“Well, I spilled some of iteon my 
comb last week and now it’s a brush.” 


¢¢¢ 


Mary, aged five, was facing a minor 
surgical operation, and mother told 
her: “Be.a_ brave little girl, and 
mama will get you a nice kitten.” 

Mother was sitting close by when 
Mary came out of the ether. She 
leaned forward to catch the young- 
ster’s first words. 

The child opened her eyes, gri- 
macet weakly, and muttered, “What 
a bum way to get a cat!” 


o¢ ¢ 


“What’s that piece of string tied 
round your finger for, Bill?” 

“That’s a knot. Forget-me-not is a 
flower. With flour you make bread, 
and with bread you have cheese. This 
is to remind me to buy some pickled 


onions.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Doctor: Ask that accident victim 
his name, so we can notify his family. 
Nurse (a few minutes later): He 
says his family already knows his 


name. 
e¢¢ ¢ 


Two Indians had been much inter- 
ested in the building of a lighthouse 
on the rocky coast near their western 
reservation. When it was completed, 
they stood watching it every night. 
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A thick fog came in one evening, ang 
the siren blew continuously. 

“Ugh,” said one Indian to the other 
“the light she shine, the bell she ding. 
dong, the horn she whoo-whoo, but 
the fog she come just the same.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Officer: What were those unusual 
greens we had tonight, Cookie? 
Cookie: You remember, sir, you 
said those geraniums in the captain’s 
garden looked so lovely you could eat 
them? 


Officer: Yes. 
Cookie: Well, sir, you have. 
¢¢¢ 


“I am a woman of few words,” said 
the haughty mistress to the new maid. 
“If I beckon with my finger I mean 
‘Come.’ ” 

“I am a woman of few words, too,” 
replied the maid, “If I shake my head 
I mean I ain’t comin’!” 





HEPSTER’S DICTIONARY 
(Glossary of ill-bread terms) 


BAKER: A man who kneads 
everything he sells. 

CAKE-WALK: The path to a 
bakery. 

DOUGHNUT: Proof that two 
halves make a hole. 

CRULLER: A _ child who 
walks on his hands and knees. 

PRETZEL: A doughnut with 
rickets. 

CREPE SUZETTE: A drunk- 
en pancake with a hot-foot. 

ZWIEBACK: A bready-made 
toast. 

OYSTERETTE: A small oys- 
ter. 

PRUNE: A plum that has 
reached social security. 

ENGLISH MUFFIN: A 
doughnut with a lorgnette. 

CHEESE CAKE: A dessert 
that stays in your mouth for 
seconds, in your stomach for 
hours, and on your hips for life. 

ETIQUITTE: Knowing that 
it’s impolite to submerge be- 
yond the third knuckle. 

DIET: A method of cutting 
down expanses. 

AUTOMAT: A juke box with 
apple pie. f 
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experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 
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neither do the flour treatment requirements of any two mills ever 
follow precisely the same pattern. There are similarities in each case of 
course, but careful analysis will distinguish important differences. 
It’s the job of NA’s Flour Service Division—when you call upon them to 
study your flour treatment problems—to spot those differences and tailor a 


program to fit your particular needs. 


Using over twenty-five years’ experience in both field and laboratory to 


properly weigh each part— maturing, bleaching, enriching and pH control— 
these flour treatment specialists are both technically and mechanically 
equipped to give you complete, mill-engineered treatment service. 
Why not have an NA Representative call to talk over “treatment 
_ troubles” with your own staff and consultants? 


Sesueceese ; 
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Ever hear of 
a “homing dollar’? 


IT’S THAT DOLLAR you send to Brazil for coffee, 


to China for tea, to Britain for woolens . . . Because, 


no matter where on earth your world-trade dollar 
goes, it flies back to the U. S.—with interest. 


World trade is still a two-way street. Every one of 
the world’s two billion mortals needs things, wants 
things, from America. But they can’t buy from you 
unless you buy from them. When you do, your re- 
turning dollars mean greater demand for U. S. 


products, busier factories, more and better-paying 
jobs for workers. 


Part of every dollar you get in income comes from 
world trade. And it’san important part... without 


it, there can be no recovery abroad, there can be no 
lasting prosperity at home. 





